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TO  MY  MOTHER 


FOREWORD 


Gilbert  Stuart,  the  famous  painter,  when  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  once  asked  where  he  was  born.  He  answered, 
“In  Narragansett,  six  miles  from  Pottawoom,  ten  miles 
from  Poppasquash,  four  miles  from  Conanicut,  and 
not  far  from  the  Pequot  battlefield.”  This  hardly  left 
the  inquiring  Englishman  any  the  wiser.  But  no  doubt 
he  assumed  wisdom,  and  kept  still. 

In  these  modern  days,  it  has  been  no  uncommon 
experience  for  a  traveling  Lafayettian  to  be  asked 
about  the  location  of  his  habitat.  It  is  hoped  this  little 
volume  of  reminiscence  and  history  will  answer  the 
question  in  a  manner  more  definite  than  the  Stuart 
reply. 

It  was  quite  a  common  practice  in  days  of  yore  to 
refer  to  a  locality,  where  any  form  of  machinery  had 
been  set  up,  as  a  “factory.”  Many  small  mills  in  the 
rural  districts  were  described  as  “factories,”  with  a 
handle-name  such  as  “Butterfly  Factory,”  “Ramtail 
Factory,”  “Acid  Factory,”  &c.  Even  the  Pawtuxet 
Valley  mills  and  the  locality  around  them  were  for  a 
long  time  known  to  South  County  residents  as  the 
“Northern  Factories.”  The  little  old  mill  at  what  is 
now  Lafayette  was  known  in  the  early  1800’s  as  the 
“North  Kingstown  Cotton  Factory.” 

General  Lafayette,  the  close  military  associate  and 

personal  friend  of  General  George  Washington  during 
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the  Revolutionary  War,  revisited  the  United  States 
in  1824.  He  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
in  a  continuous  triumphal  procession  over  a  route  of 
some  5000  miles,  including  Rhode  Island.  Congress 
voted  him  $200,000  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
the  Revolution. 

Following  his  visit,  his  name  was  given  to  budding 
villages  and  towns,  while  some  older  ones  replaced 
their  names  with  that  of  the  distinguished  Frenchman. 
Somewhere  in  the  changing  ownership  of  the  “North 
Kingstown  Cotton  Factory”  after  Lafayette’s  visit,  the 
name  “Lafayette  Factory”  was  given  to  the  plant,  and 
it  so  appears  on  the  Town  records.  Gradually,  the 
name  spread  to  the  locality  immediately  surrounding 
the  small  mill  and  the  three  or  four  houses  nestling 
in  the  dell  of  the  Shewatuck.  So  when  a  United  States 
post  office  was  established  there  in  1856,  it  was  offi¬ 
cially  designated  as  “La  Fayette.”  The  name,  however, 
is  more  generally  written  and  printed  as  “Lafayette,” 
both  in  referring  to  the  General  and  to  the  village. 
Historians  and  dictionary  publishers  (notably  Web¬ 
ster)  use  the  latter  form,  but  the  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  still  sticks  to  the  official  “La 
Fayette.” 

An  old  legend  in  the  Thomas  family  tells  of  a 
weather  vane  that  was  set  up  in  the  vicinity  when  the 
first  mill  was  beginning  to  form  a  community.  This 
vane  had  a  figure  of  Washington  on  one  end,  and  one 
of  Lafayette  on  the  other.  The  idea  was  that  which¬ 
ever  figure  remained  in  place  the  longest  would  be¬ 
stow  its  name  on  the  village.  The  Lafayette  figure 
won. 

The  following  pages  are  designed  to  give  a  run- 
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ning  comment  on  the  geographic,  historic,  industrial, 
commercial  and  social  development  of  the  village  and 
its  tributary  community,  with  sketches  of  the  persons, 
families  and  events  that  have  featured  its  growth.  The 
volume  is  more  particularly  planned  for  the  reminis¬ 
cent  interest  of  those  who  have  dwelt  in  Lafayette, 
and  their  descendants.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  believed 
that  the  general  reader,  who  possibly  may  not  be  at  all 
familiar  with  the  community,  will  find  herein  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  enterprise,  patriotism,  thrift,  and  civic 
integrity  characteristic  of  thousands  of  similar  small 
communities  that  have  contributed,  in  no  mean  way, 
to  make  America  great. 
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IN  RECOGNITION 


The  author  hereby  makes  his  sincere  acknowledg¬ 
ment  to  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Hiding,  without  whose  help, 
suggestions,  and  vast  stock  of  local  historical  material, 
this  volume  could  not  have  come  into  being  to  any¬ 
thing  like  its  present  extent. 

Mary  Eliza  Huling  is  the  daughter  of  Amos  Allen 
Kenyon  and  Eunice  Whitford  Kenyon.  She  was  born 
in  Exeter,  but  like  many  other  Exeterians  who  have 
lent  their  talents  and  enterprise  to  the  Lafayette  area, 
she  came  to  the  vdlage  in  her  late  “teens.”  At  the  age 
of  20,  she  married  Edwin  W.  Huling,  son  of  Erie 
Wilson  Huling  and  Sarah  Tourgee  Huling,  a  well- 
known  figure  with  the  Newport  and  Wickford  Rail¬ 
road  and  Steamboat  Company,  and  later  a  successful 
business  man  in  local  lines. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huling  have  three  children: 

Leon  Wilson  who  married  Helen  Hamdton.  They 
have  two  children,  Muriel  Hamilton  Huling  and  Joyce 
Lynne  Huling. 

Ruby  Estelle  who  married  Ernest  Le  Moine  Arnold. 
They  have  two  children,  Gerald  Huling  Arnold  and 
Rosemary  Arnold. 

Florence  Esther  who  married  William  Herman 
Schmidt.  They  have  two  children,  Robert  Paul 
Schmidt  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Schmidt. 

Mrs.  Huling’s  ancestry  reaches  back  to  many  of  the 
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early  Rhode  Island  settlers.  These  include  the  original 
Alexander  Huling,  the  original  Beriah  Brown,  Richard 
Smith  of  Cocumcussoc,  the  Updikes,  and  the  Hopkins, 
Reynolds,  Lillibridge,  and  Whitford  families.  Her 
tracing  of  these  strains  of  lineage  have  led  her  into  a 
much  wider  field  of  genealogy  and  history,  whereby 
she  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  both  knowledge  and 
material  that  is  most  comprehensive  in  local  history. 

Under  the  name  “Mary  Kenyon  Huling,”  she  has 
published  “The  Story  of  Pettaquamscutt,”  “A  History 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Exeter,”  “The  Old  Baptist 
Church  in  Stony  Lane,”  “Mowbra  Castle  and  the  Phil¬ 
lips  Family,”  and  has  made  various  contributions  to 
historical  societies  such  as  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  of  which  she  is  an  active  member. 

She  has  been  a  long-time  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Exeter  and  an  earnest  worker  in  the  Advent 
Christian  Church  of  Lafayette  and  its  affiliated  wel¬ 
fare  societies.  She  has  been  solicitously  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  “Stony  Lane  Baptist  Meeting 
House”  and  its  ancient  churchyard. 

She  has  visited  and  inspected  nearly  every  old  his¬ 
toric  house  in  the  vicinity,  and  ransacked  many  an 
old  attic  in  her  search  for  data  that  was  unobtainable 
elsewhere,  familiarized  herself  with  ancient  State  and 
Town  records,  tabulated  the  dates  and  names  from 
headstones  in  family  burying-grounds  of  the  long, 
long  ago,  and  indexed  much  of  this  information  for 
ready  reference.  All  this,  supplemented  by  bulging 
scrap-books  and  a  keen  memory,  centralizes  into  a 
rich  mine  of  facts,  figures  and  names  for  the  seeker  of 
historic  truths. 

Her  early  experiences  in  the  hardy  life  on  an  Exeter 
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farm  gave  her  the  health  and  stamina  to  pursue  this 
arduous  bent.  Yet  as  a  help-meet  and  mother,  she  has, 
at  the  same  time,  achieved  the  success  denoted  by  a 
comfortable  home  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  devoted 
husband  and  family.  A  seeker  of  the  old  in  tradition 
and  fact,  she  has  herself  become  a  skilled  scholar  in 
the  ancient,  an  earnest  example  in  community  good- 
works,  and  a  typical  wife  and  mother,  all  in  the  best 
of  American  tradition. 
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I. 


A.  In  the  Beginning  W as  the  Brook 

The  river  knows  the  way  to  the  sea; 

Without  a  pilot  it  runs  and  falls, 

Blessing  all  lands  with  its  charity. 

—Emerson 

MISS  CAROLINE  HAZARD,  in  her  article  “The 
Gilbert  Stuart  House,”  pays  a  tribute  to  the  little 
stream  Mettatoxet  that  runs  down  into  Pettaquam- 
scutt  River.  At  this  meeting  of  “brook  and  brine,” 
where  the  Stuart  House  was  erected,  a  dam,  a  grist 
mill,  a  saw  mill,  a  fulling  mill,  and,  later,  a  snuff  mill, 
were  built.  Miss  Hazard  cites  the  Ganges,  the  Nile, 
the  Tiber,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Rio  Grande,  all  of 
historical  influence  and  grandeur,  as  fulfilling  Emer¬ 
son’s  verse.  She  reminds  us,  however,  of  the  lesser 
streams  we  should  know  in  our  own  vicinity  and  State, 
for  they,  too,  in  their  way,  have  blessed  the  land 
through  which  they  run. 

To  know  the  early  history  of  Lafayette,  we  must 
first  come  to  know  its  river.  Today  we  hardly  give  a 
thought  to  the  existence  of  the  small  stream  that  flows 
silently  down  from  the  “Goose  Nest  Spring”  to  the 
“Old  Bog.”  Yet  it  was  a  life-giving  bounty  of  nature 
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in  the  days  of  the  North  Kingstown  pioneers.  Its  pure 
water  served  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  was  drink  to  the 
people  and  to  their  cattle,  always  handy  for  house¬ 
hold  uses  in  the  homes  along  its  course,  watered  much 
of  the  cleared  land  that  lay  in  its  winding  route,  and 
had  sufficient  flow  for  the  building  of  dams.  These 
dams  set  to  work  a  grist  mill,  or  a  saw  mill,  or,  later, 
a  series  of  mills  where  yarn  was  spun  and  cloth  was 
woven.  In  short,  it  provided  the  necessities  of  food 
and  drink,  as  well  as  clothing  and  shelter. 

But  this  brook  was  not  always  the  small  stream  it  is 
today.  The  geologists  tell  us  that  more  than  250,000 
years  ago,  the  whole  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  southward  to  what  is  now  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  was  capped  by  a  vast  sea  of  ice,  so  thick 
in  places  as  to  cover  all  but  the  highest  mountains. 
Something  like  25,000  years  ago,  due  to  a  marvelous 
change  in  climate,  this  ice  cap  had  melted  and  re¬ 
treated  to  the  northern  polar  regions. 

While  the  long  period  of  ice-cover  lasted,  the  main 
body  was  always  on  the  move  southward.  In  its  course, 
it  pushed  along  soil,  boulders,  stones,  gravel  and  sand, 
finally  depositing  them  along  the  way  in  what  are 
called  “moraines.”  It  leveled  off  hills,  cut  out  valleys, 
and  in  its  melting  left  broad  “wash  plains.”  The  ex¬ 
tensive  sand  and  gravel  pits  now  being  operated  on  the 
Thomas  property  on  the  west  shore  of  the  “Old  Bog,” 
are  local  evidences  of  these  “moraines.” 

The  well-known  “Kettle  Hole”  in  Swamp  town  is 
another  evidence  of  glacial  action.  In  that  case,  huge 
chunks  of  the  breaking-up  ice  gouged  out  a  deep  hole 
in  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  later  filled  with  water 
from  the  melt.  Geologists  term  such  a  formation  a 
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“kettle  hole”  or  a  “pot  hole.”  Tradition  has  it  that 
these  “holes”  are  bottomless,  as  was  once  said  of  the 
Swamptown  feature.  Several  of  these  “kettle  holes” 
exist  on  Long  Island.  Lake  Success,  the  temporary- 
home  of  the  United  Nations  on  Long  Island,  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  of  these.  It,  too,  was  once  said  to  be 
bottomless,  but  that  was  disproved  in  recent  years. 

“Queen’s  Fort,”  just  above  Scrabbletown,  is  a  de¬ 
posit  of  huge  boulders  formerly  broken  off  or  picked 
up  in  the  moving  ice-cap  and  swept  along  in  a  mighty 
grinding  movement  which  produced  smaller  stones  and 
gravel  and  sand  in  places,  or  left  the  boulders  in  a 
jumbled  heap  when  the  melting  came.  The  boulders 
show  upon  examination  of  their  nature  that  in  many 
cases  they  were  brought  from  far  distances  in  the 
north.  At  “Queen’s  Fort,”  the  Indians  may  have  filled 
some  of  the  intervening  spaces  with  smaller  stones  to 
complete  this  natural  fort-like  defence,  but  they  hardly 
possessed  the  facilities  or  the  skill  to  assemble  the  big 
boulders  originally. 

Besides  the  “kettle  holes,”  other  lakes,  ponds,  and 
huge  rivers  were  created  by  the  melting  of  the  huge 
masses  of  ice  in  the  changed  temperatures.  Here  in 
southern  Rhode  Island,  the  territory  formerly  called 
the  “Great  Plain,”  extending  from  east  of  Exeter  Hill 
southerly  through  the  present  Slocum  potato  fields, 
then  through  West  Kingston’s  present  “Fair  Grounds,” 
was  once  the  “wash  plain”  of  the  glacier.  At  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  to  these  parts,  this  plain  was 
of  virgin  fertility  for  its  soil  was  the  long-accumu¬ 
lated  and  undisturbed  deposit  from  the  melting  ice-cap. 
Some  of  the  larger  rivers  thus  formed  from  the  melt 
filled  the  deep  ravines  that  earlier  had  been  cut  by  the 
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massive,  tumbling  chunks  of  ice,  and  swelled  their 
currents  into  such  force  and  volume  that  they  cut  new 
channels  in  their  inevitable  rush  to  the  Bay  and  Ocean. 
This  happened  to  the  Pawtuxet  to  the  north  and  to 
the  Pawcatuck  to  the  south. 

Similarly,  our  “Goose  Nest  Brook”  must  have  been, 
at  one  time,  a  much  larger  stream,  for  markings  on  the 
hillsides  along  its  course  show  this  plainly.  Its  source 
then  was  no  tiny  spring.  It  was  the  vast  drainage  from 
the  “wash  basin”  of  the  Great  Plain.  The  present  hills 
overhanging  the  spring,  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of 
the  “Klondike,”  the  hills  of  the  railroad  cut  just  south 
of  Wickford  Junction,  the  long  curving  hill  in  the  rear 
of  the  houses  on  High  Street  that  bends  around  to  the 
Swamptown  crossing  of  the  Wickford  Branch  rail¬ 
road  and  then  on  to  the  “Old  Bog,”  were  retaining 
walls  on  the  south  side  of  this  flood.  On  the  north 
side  of  what  is  now  the  Ten  Rod  Road,  there  were  the 
hills  that  extend  from  Wickford  Junction  to  the  east, 
down  in  back  of  the  Rodman  estates  (including  Lib¬ 
erty  Hill),  and  ending  at  the  elevation  on  which  the 
“Old  Castle”  now  stands. 

Between  these  barriers  was  a  flood  of  tumbling 
water.  The  valley  between  the  hill  of  High  Street  and 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  was  the  wide  bed  of  a  river 
which  overflowed  the  Phillips  (Straight)  farm,  swept 
along  what  is  now  the  Ten  Rod  Road  and  land  on  both 
sides,  over  the  present  mill  sites,  and  into  the  depres¬ 
sion  we  now  call  the  “Old  Bog,”  from  whence  it  con¬ 
tinued  on  to  the  Bay.  It  was  an  “Ok  Man  River”  that 
“just  kep’  rollin’  along.” 

The  grand  scale  on  which  Nature  operates  is  spec¬ 
tacular  in  its  changes.  The  magic,  mighty  shift  in 
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climate  over  all  this  territory  gradually  drove  back 
the  glacier  to  the  north,  dissipating  its  melting  floods. 
Many  inland  lakes  and  ponds  were  drained,  while  the 
raging  rivers  dwindled  to  calm  streams  or  brooks  or 
rills,  and,  in  some  cases  were  banished  altogether. 
Ponds  and  springs  and  swamps  became  the  remaining 
evidence  of  the  vast  tonnage  of  water  once  borne  on 
the  local  back  of  the  earth.  These,  the  geologists  tell 
us,  give  further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  under¬ 
ground  streams  or  sheets  of  water,  held  captive  by 
tons  of  overlying  rocks  and  soil.  Now  and  then  they 
seep  through  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  the  springs 
or  swamps,  or  are  pierced  by  man-made  wells,  or  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow  on  to  deep-lying  subterranean  outlets  in¬ 
to  the  Bay  or  Ocean. 

“God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  his  wonders  to 
perform.” 

B.  The  Brook  Gets  a  Name 

Thousands  of  years  passed.  Man  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  what  had  been  an  icy  waste.  Where  he  came 
from  is  a  disputed  question.  The  first  white  men  to 
arrive  in  Rhode  Island  territory  found  the  land  peopled 
by  the  same  race  that  Columbus  had  named  “Indians.” 
It  was  the  same  race  that  the  early  Spanish  had  found 
in  what  is  now  our  Southern  States.  The  natives  here 
in  our  section  called  themselves  “Narragansetts.” 
They  dominated  several  lesser  tribes  scattered  through 
this  area.  One  of  these  lesser  tribes  had  its  dwelling 
place  at  the  head-waters  of  a  small  brook  which  the 
Indians  called  “Shewatuck”  or  “Showatuck.”  This  is 
none  other  than  the  brook  we  now  call  the  “Goose 
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Nest  Spring  Brook”  or  the  “ Lafayette  Brook”  or  the 
uPhillips  Brook”  and ,  latterly,  the  u  Hatchery  Brook” 
Roger  Williams  first  mentions  the  tribe  as  the  “Wun- 
nashowatuckoogs,”  but  later  shortened  the  name  to 
“Showatucks.”  They  were  formerly  allied  with  the 
Pequots  and  were  spread  over  quite  a  territory  ex¬ 
tending  north  and  south  and  west  from  the  brook,  to 
judge  from  the  Indian  relics  which  have  been  un¬ 
earthed  in  the  many  directions.  Whether  the  tribe  took 
its  name  from  the  brook,  or  the  brook  took  its  name 
from  the  tribe,  might  be  a  question  like  “Which  was 
first,  the  hen  or  the  egg?”  Rider,  on  his  map  of  “Rhode 
Island  Lands  as  the  Indian  Sachems  Knew  Them,” 
affixes  the  name  “Shewatuck”  to  this  brook. 

In  later  years,  several  recorded  transactions  refer  to 
the  brook  as  the  “Annaquatucket.”  This  was  the  In¬ 
dian  name  of  the  larger  lower  end  of  this  stream 
emptying  into  the  Bay  at  Hamilton.  Rider  also  refers 
to  the  quite  common  Indian  custom  of  giving  dif¬ 
ferent  names  to  different  parts  of  the  same  river.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  earlier  settlers,  for  the  most  part,  stayed 
close  to  the  shore  for  safety  and  the  convenience  of 
transportation,  and  accepted  the  Indian  name  of  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  without  investigating  its  source 
back  in  the  wilderness,  where  its  “root”  name  was 
quite  different.  We  shall  call  it  the  “Shewatuck,”  at 
least  in  its  upper  reaches,  and  leave  it  to  the  Indian 
language  experts  to  argue  it  out. 

The  chief  of  the  “Showatucks,”  known  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  as  “Shawottuck,”  was  a  prominent  figure  of  his 
day.  Early  white  settlers  from  Massachusetts  had  taken 
up  land  farther  south  of  the  “Showatucks,”  on  the 
“Pequot  Path”  which  passed  through  the  tribe’s  ter- 
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ritory  to  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Slocum  and 
beyond.  One  of  these  settlers  complained  to  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  authorities  (Massachusetts  was  then  laying 
claim  to  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  the  southern  part 
of  Rhode  Island),  that  Shawottuck  was  a  horse  thief, 
having  stolen  some  of  the  Englishman’s  mares.  (Rider 
says  that  the  horses  were  probably  turned  loose  to  feed 
and  wandered  away  in  the  woods  where  the  Indians 
found  them  running  wild.)  The  Massachusetts  Court 
fined  the  chief  20  pounds,  apparently  on  the  English¬ 
man’s  say-so,  and  sent  an  investigator  to  report  on  the 
case.  Meantime,  the  horses  had  been  returned  to  the 
English  owner  and  Shawottuck  informed  the  investi¬ 
gator  that  20  pounds  was  a  heap  of  wampum  which  he 
didn’t  happen  to  have  by  him  just  then,  neither  did  he 
have  the  horses,  for  they  had  been  returned.  The  crest¬ 
fallen  investigator  returned  empty-handed  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  in  his  report  on  the  matter,  stated  that 
the  Indians  of  that  region  were  not  only  active  and 
industrious,  they  were  ingenious.  He  spoke  of  their 
skill  in  building  but,  curious  as  it  now  seems,  made  no 
mention  of  the  “Queen’s  Fort,”  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  he  must  have  been. 

From  various  other  sources  it  appears  that  the  “Fort” 
had  been  made  into  a  military  defense  and  shelter.  In 
it,  or  close  to  it,  were  stocks  of  Indian  corn  stored 
against  the  attack  of  enemies  and  a  consequent  siege. 
This  indicates  that  corn  was  raised  in  that  vicinity  and 
therefore  the  land  must  have  been  at  least  partly 
cleared  for  cultivation.  It  was  at  Aspanansuck,  or  Ex¬ 
eter  Hill,  as  we  now  know  it,  that  Queen  Wawaloam, 
widow  of  Miantinomi,  dwelt  at  one  time.  A  consider¬ 
able  tribe  must  have  been  associated  with  her  and  the 
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raising  of  the  staple  food  must  have  been  carried  on  to 
a  substantial  degree,  on  the  fertile  plain  thereabouts. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  most  of  the  Narragan- 
sett  tribe  in  the  Great  Swamp  Fight,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  capture  of  “Queen’s  Fort,”  1675-1676,  the 
territory  in  the  regions  we  have  been  describing  be¬ 
came  subject  to  exploration  and  further  settlement  by 
the  English  who  found  a  fertile  soil  and  probably 
many  clearings  which  the  Indians  had  crudely  devel¬ 
oped.  Thus  it  was  that  the  western  part  of  North 
Kingstown  became  subject  to  the  proprietorship  of 
men  who  were  familiar  with  the  life  and  needs  of  this 
new  land  from  their  abode  in  earlier  settled  communi¬ 
ties.  A  Committee  of  the  Colony,  appointed  for  the 
sale  of  vacant  lands  in  Narragansett,  disposed  of  several 
tracts  “West  of  Wickford,”  in  1709-17 10.  Here  began 
the  history  of  Lafayette  in  its  more  modern  features. 


2. 

Houses  and  Families  of  the  First 

Settlers 

THREE  FAMILY  NAMES  became  notable  among 
the  purchasers  of  these  lands  to  the  west— Brown, 
Huling,  and  Phillips.  Yet  to  these  must  be  added,  for 
our  purposes,  the  all-important  names  of  Abigail  Phe- 
nix  and  John  Fones.  While  the  deeds  signed  by  the 
Colony  Agents  bear  the  date  of  1709,  the  conveyances, 
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in  some  instances,  add  the  phrase  “where  they  now 
dwell”  to  the  property  description.  This  can  only 
mean  that  some  of  the  purchasers  of  1709  were  al¬ 
ready  occupying  the  land  bought. 

An  indication  of  the  few  settlers  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Town  of  North  Kingstown,  at  this  time,  is 
found  in  the  census  figures  of  1708,  which  credit  the 
Town  with  1200  people.  But  as  South  Kingstown 
had  not  then  been  set  off  as  a  separate  Town,  the 
established  and  growing  settlements  at  Pettaquamscutt, 
Tower  Hill,  Point  Judith,  Boston  Neck,  etc.  would 
decrease  materially  the  figures  for  the  modern  North 
Kingstown  area.  Then,  too,  such  of  the  whites  as 
dwelt  in  today’s  North  Kingstown  area  were  mostly 
on  lands  that  fringed  the  shores  of  the  Bay,  where 
traffic  by  water  and  over  the  Pequot  Trail  was  handy 
and  comparatively  safe.  Wickford  Village  was  then 
just  a  stretch  of  land,  marshes,  and  coves,  with  a  few 
Indian  huts  or  a  lone  shack  of  an  Englishman.  But 
immediately  around  Smith’s  Cocumcussoc  and  south 
to  what  is  now  Saunderstown,  as  well  as  north  to 
Quidnesset  and  East  Greenwich,  white  settlers  had 
increased  to  substantial  numbers  in  the  30  or  40  years 
immediately  preceding. 

The  Quidnesset  area,  in  particular,  was  a  factor  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Western  Lands  of  the  Town.  One 
of  the  earliest  emigrants  from  Quidnesset  to  this  west¬ 
ern  wilderness  was  Beriah  Brown,  whose  house,  now 
known  as  the  “Beriah  Manor,”  is  just  beyond  the  first 
Rotary  west  of  Wickford  Junction. 

BERIAH  BROWN  was  born  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  in 
1648.  Apparently  he  dwelt  at,  or  visited,  Quidnesset, 
since  he  married  the  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Ab- 
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igail  Phenix,  of  that  settlement,  in  1683.  In  1709,  he, 
with  John  Fones,  Samuel  Wait,  Francis  West,  Jr., 
Thomas  Baker  and  Aaron  Jacques,  bought  from  the 
Colony  Agents,  792  acres  of  land  lying  along  the 
northwest  side  of  what  is  now  the  Ten  Rod  Road, 
extending  south  from  the  present  first  Rotary  above 
Wickford  Junction.  Northerly  and  westerly  this  pur¬ 
chase  extended  to  the  Great  Plain.  Three  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  houses  built  on  this  purchase,  the  Beriah  Manor, 
the  West  (one  of  the  purchasers)  or  Josie  Brown 
house,  and  the  Fones  (or  John  Phillips  house),  are  still 
standing. 

The  Beriah  Manor  was  probably  built,  in  part  at 
least,  before  1709,  since  the  deed  of  that  year  de¬ 
scribes  the  land  conveyed  as  “where  they  (the  pur¬ 
chasers)  now  dwell.”  Beriah  was  founder  of  the  Brown 
family  in  these  parts  and  his  descendants  played  im¬ 
portant  roles  in  the  development  and  government  of 
this  section  of  the  Town  of  North  Kingstown,  and  of 
King’s  or  Washington  County.  This  rugged  pioneer  of 
the  Brown  family  died  in  1718  and  was  buried,  during 
a  raging  snowstorm,  in  the  old  Brown  graveyard  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  (where  the  snow  had  blown  off), 
just  back  of  the  present  Copper  Kettle  Inn.  His  grave 
is  marked  by  a  vaulted  or  “table”  top. 

ALEXANDER  HULING  was  born  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  in  1665.  As  a  young  man  he  learned  the  trade  of 
carpenter  and,  coming  to  North  Kingstown,  married 
a  daughter  of  one  of  the  famous  Updike  family  of 
Cocumcussoc. 

In  1709,  he,  with  Thomas  Havens,  Charles  Berry, 
Jeremiah  Wilkey,  Joseph  Havens,  John  Hall,  Joseph 
Austin,  William  Havens,  William  Spencer,  Benjamin 
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Baker,  Benjamin  Nichols,  William  Hall  and  John 
North,  made  the  so-called  “Hilling  Purchase”  of  1824 
acres  of  land  from  the  Colony  Agents.  This  land  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  present  Post  Road  from 
Devil’s  Foot  to  Collation  Comers,  then  running  north¬ 
erly  or  northwesterly  along  the  Ten  Rod  Road 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  present  village  of 
Lafayette  to  the  first  Rotary  above  Wickford  Junc¬ 
tion  (a  location  known  for  many  years  as  Huling’s 
Corners),  then  along  the  Scrabbletown  Road  to  the 
East  Greenwich  line  and  thence  to  Devil’s  Foot. 

As  in  the  case  of  Beriah  Brown,  Huling  apparently 
had  already  occupied  a  part  of  this  land  and  had  built 
a  house  thereon.  For  in  1703  he  made  a  deed  of  gift 
of  “half  an  acre  of  land  to  make  use  for  building  a 
meeting  house  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God, 
situated  about  26  rods  northeast  of  my  now  dwelling 
house  in  Kingstown.”  The  church  later  built  on  this 
donated  land  is  the  Stony  Lane  Baptist  Church,  erected 
about  1710,  and  still  standing.  The  Huling  house  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  deed  of  gift  must  have  been  built  before 
1703,  probably  in  part.  It  burned  in  1906.  Many  of 
the  older  present  generation  will  remember  it  as  the 
home  of  “Jay”  B.  Wood,  brother  of  the  late  Elder 
E.  R.  Wood. 

Alexander  Huling  was  prominent  in  the  Town’s  af¬ 
fairs,  his  name  occurs  in  many  recorded  land  transac¬ 
tions,  and  he  built  several  substantial  buildings  on  his 
own  property  and  on  that  of  others.  He  had  numerous 
descendants  who  have  figured  in  the  history  of  the 
Town,  as  well  as  in  Lafayette’s  development  from  its 
beginning.  He  died  in  1725  and  is  buried  in  the  church¬ 
yard  adjoining  his  old  home. 
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SAMUEL  PHILLIPS  is  said  to  have  migrated  from 
Exeter,  England,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  to 
the  south  of  Smith’s  Cocumcussoc.  He  built  a  house 
near  the  present  Belleville  railroad  station,  which  came 
to  be  known  as  Phillips  Castle  and  later  as  Mowbra 
Castle.  The  date  of  original  construction  is  somewhere 
around  1700,  and  it  is  still  standing,  but  additions  and 
changes  have  materially  altered  its  former  appearance. 

The  land  on  which  the  Castle  stands  was  purchased 
from  the  Colony  Agents  in  1709  by  Samuel  Phillips, 
Capt.  John  Eldred,  William  Cole,  and  John  Carr.  The 
deed  covers  285  acres  which  extended  from  the  present 
Post  Road  near  the  Belleville  station,  to  the  Ten  Rod 
Road  just  above  Collation  Corners,  then  northwesterly 
along  that  highway  to  a  “Rocky  Swamp”  in  what  is 
now  East  Lafayette.  Some  authorities  designate  this 
“Swamp”  as  the  depression  east  of  the  Lafayette 
schoolhouse,  locally  known  as  the  “Vale  of  Pero.” 
But  a  swamp  much  more  “rocky”  is  that  on  the  land 
now  owned  by  W.  D.  Kettelle.  At  the  “Rocky 
Swamp,”  the  Phillips  purchase  abutted  on  land  of  Abi¬ 
gail  Phenix  and  John  Hyams  (Himes),  of  which  men¬ 
tion  will  be  made  later.  The  tract  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Annaquatucket  (Shewatuck)  River,  the 
course  of  which  had  not  then  been  obliterated  by 
the  overflowed  area  of  the  “Old  Bog.”  It  is  likely  that 
as  in  the  cases  of  Brown  and  Huling,  Samuel  Phillips 
was  already  occupying  the  land  he  bought  by  this 
purchase. 

Samuel  Phillips  was  one  of  the  early  wardens  of  the 
old  St.  Paul’s  Church  then  located  near  Penderzeke’s 
Comer,  and  was  prominent  in  the  Town’s  affairs.  He 
died  in  1736,  at  the  age  of  81,  and  was  buried  in  the 
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historic  churchyard  of  St.  Paul’s  at  the  “Platform.” 
He  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  left  several  children,  one 
of  whom,  Thomas,  removed  to  the  far  western  part  of 
the  Town.  When  that  section  was  set  off  as  a  separate 
town  in  1742,  he,  no  doubt,  was  influential  in  naming 
it  Exeter,  in  honor  of  the  English  home  of  his  ances¬ 
tors.  The  line  of  descent  from  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
Phillips  shows  some  distinguished  names  in  the  civil, 
legal,  and  military  history  of  the  Town  and  Colony, 
with  many  families  closely  connected  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Lafayette’s  growth. 

ABIGAIL  PHENIX  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Sewall  who  is  said  to  have  been  of  Springfield  and 
likewise  said  to  have  had  a  close  relative  on  the  May- 
flower.  She  married  Alexander  Phenix,  presumably  a 
Dutchman  as  he  came  from  New  York.  He  settled  in 
Quidnesset  and  died  there  previous  to  1687.  Since  her 
daughter  had  married  Beriah  Brown,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  widowed  Abigail  lived  with  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law  at  the  Beriah  Manor,  for  a  spell  at  least. 
Abigail  is  on  record  as  saying  of  her  grandson,  Charles 
Brown,  in  later  years,  that  she  “had  nussed  him  up 
from  infancy.” 

This  association  with  the  Browns  would  have  given 
her  an  insight  into  what  was  going  on  in  land-sale 
bargains.  So  in  1709,  she  and  John  Hyams  (Himes) 
bought  from  the  Colony  Agents  163  acres  of  land  ex¬ 
tending  all  the  way  from  a  point  on  the  Ten  Rod  Road 
just  south  of  the  first  Rotary,  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Ten  Rod,  easterly  through  what  is  now  Wickford 
Junction  and  Lafayette,  to  the  “Rocky  Swamp”  where 
it  abutted  the  land  of  Samuel  Phillips  on  the  east.  On 
the  south  it  was  bounded  by  the  Annaquatucket 
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(Shewatuck)  River  or  Lafayette  brook.  Hyams 
(Himes)  afterwards  sold  his  easterly  part  of  this  land 
to  Samuel  Phillips. 

Abigail  built  a  house  close  to  the  river,  far  enough 
up  to  be  in  sight  of  the  Beriah  Manor,  in  17 n.  She 
took  her  grandson,  Charles  Brown,  to  live  with  her. 
His  mother,  Abigail’s  daughter,  apparently  had  died. 
The  house,  known  to  moderns  as  the  Paul  Hendrick 
house,  was  burned  in  1936,  and  a  new  house  was 
erected  on  its  site  by  Nathaniel  Hendrick,  grandson 
of  Paul.  Abigail  died  in  17 18,  at  the  age  of  70  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  was  buried  on  her  farm  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Hendrick  burying-ground.  She  left  her 
estate  to  her  grandson,  Charles  Brown,  then  a  child, 
who  grew  to  manhood,  married,  and  raised  quite  a 
family.  He  located  his  sons  on  various  farms  he  had 
bought  in  the  vicinity,  and  at  his  death  willed  to  son 
John  the  “old  homestead  farm”  of  his  grandmother, 
Abigail  Phenix. 

From  then  on,  in  the  development  of  Lafayette, 
this  branch  of  the  numerous  Brown  family  had  a  con¬ 
tinuing  and  important  part. 


3- 

A  Primitive  Eden  in  a  Wilderness 

THE  TERRITORY  OF  which  the  foregoing  pur¬ 
chases  were  a  part  was  both  a  wilderness  and  a  primi¬ 
tive  Eden.  It  was  not  altogether  trackless,  for  the 
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natives  had  worn  trails  in  many  places  in  order  to 
reach  the  Queen’s  Fort,  the  Great  Plain,  and  their 
favorite  spots  for  growing  corn  and  other  products. 
These  trails  radiated  out  from  “headquarters,”  that  is 
the  dwelling-places  of  the  sachems  at  Cocumcussoc 
and  Devil’s  Foot,  or  such  other  centers  of  tribal 
authority. 

Scattered  through  the  region,  especially  on  the 
Great  Plain,  one  can  picture  clearings  made  by  the 
natives  for  the  cultivation  of  corn,  beans,  squashes,  and 
tobacco.  In  season,  the  ripening  of  strawberries  (Roger 
Williams  says  he  has  many  times  seen  enough  to  fill 
a  ship),  chestnuts,  walnuts,  acorns,  huckleberries, 
grapes,  and  other  like  bounties,  testified  to  the  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  Nature.  Out  of  this  her  untutored  native 
children  made  a  joyous  “Harvest  Home”  each  year. 

These  lands  also  were  well-stocked  hunting  grounds. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  deer  and  other  food  game, 
while  the  fox,  beaver,  otter,  raccoon,  wolf,  squirrel, 
and  rabbit,  besides  the  deer,  furnished  skins  for  cloth¬ 
ing  and  trade.  Then,  too,  fish  were  a-plenty  in  the 
ponds  and  streams.  Williams  also  says  there  were 
“many  fowle  upon  the  plains,”  such  as  geese,  turkeys, 
cranes  and  pigeons.  These  birds  furnished  a  variety 
of  food  as  well  as  quantities  of  colored  decorative 
feathers.  There  were  springs  and  brooks  of  pure  water, 
vast  virgin  forests  of  timber,  and  the  possibilities  of 
fertile  meadow  land  in  valleys. 

Such  were  some  of  the  features  of  the  tracts  upon 
which  the  English  pioneers  had  located,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of  their  pur¬ 
chases.  But  other  eyes  had  been  covetous  of  these 
lands,  more  particularly  after  the  Indians  had  been  ex- 
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terminated.  For  years,  interests  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  had  made  claim  upon  what  is  now  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  Rhode  Island.  By  1709,  the  year  of  the  sale 
by  the  Rhode  Island  Commissioners,  a  settlement  of 
these  disputes  was  well  under  way.  The  white  settlers 
seemed  to  have  had  pioneers’  confidence  that  all  would 
be  well  in  this  regard,  and  so  it  proved  to  be. 


Landlock  and  Wedlock 


THE  STRETCH  OF  LAND  that  was  to  become  the 
site  of  the  present  village  of  Lafayette  was  split  by 
the  “Country  Road,”  later  to  be  known  as  the  Ten 
Rod  Road.  For  two  miles  on  the  north  side  of  this 
highway,  from  Collation  Corners  to  Huling’s  Corners, 
all  the  land  was  owned  by  Alexander  Huling  and  his 
purchase  associates.  On  the  south  side  of  the  “Country 
Road,”  the  ownership  of  the  same  two  miles  was 
divided  between  Samuel  Phillips  and  his  group,  and 
Abigail  Phenix  with  her  Brown  connections.  At  the 
western  head  of  the  highway,  lay  the  Beriah  Brown 
lands,  while  east  of  Collation  Comers  lay  the  vast  land 
estates  of  Richard  Smith.  Thus  the  Lafayette  site  was 
landlocked  by  the  holdings  of  a  few  families. 

This  community  of  land  interest  by  these  few  fam¬ 
ilies  was  further  cemented  by  wedlock.  Alexander 
Huling  had  married  a  great-granddaughter  of  Richard 
Smith.  Beriah  Brown  had  married  the  daughter  of 
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Abigail  Phenix.  His  son,  Alexander  Brown,  married 
the  daughter  of  Alexander  Huling,  and  Alexander 
Brown’s  daughter  married  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr. 

*  Characteristic  of  the  times,  these  interlocking  wed¬ 
locks  produced  a  numerous  offspring  whose  bringing 
up  and  general  welfare  demanded  necessities  that  to  a 
large  degree,  had  to  be  gained  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  region.  And  that  was  no  mean  job,  even  with 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  family  “riches”  in  other 
assets.  As  jolly  old  Moses  Mawney  said  years  after, 
at  the  christening  and  house-raising  of  a  substantial 
building  in  a  neighboring  locality,  “This  place  should 
have  a  name,  and  I  christen  it  Scrabbletown  because 
the  folks  who  live  here  have  to  scrabble  to  make  a 
living.”  The  name  has  stuck  to  this  day. 

But  what  might  have  served  to  keep  the  former 
savage  Indians  alive,  out  of  the  primitive  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  territory,  would  never  do  for  an  English¬ 
man.  He  had  a  familiarity  with  other  and  better  things 
in  the  way  of  seeds  and  tools  and  cattle  and  horses,  in 
the  mother  country,  or  in  more  advanced  settlements 
in  the  new  country.  Likewise,  the  elder  housewives 
had  become  accustomed  to  household  appliances  of 
the  simpler  sort.  (An  idea  of  their  variety  and  use  may 
be  gained  from  a  visit  to  the  South  County  Museum  at 
Scrabbletown.)  Consequently,  they  supplied  them¬ 
selves  at  the  trading  places  within  reasonable  reach. 
The  village  of  Wickford  had  not  yet  become  a  market. 
In  fact,  its  first  house  had  not  been  built  when  these 
western  settlements  were  already  on  their  way  to  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  lands  and  resources,  and  had  built 
substantial  houses  and  other  buildings.  Cocumcussoc, 
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Quidnesset,  and  East  Greenwich,  all  earlier  settle¬ 
ments,  were  near-by  and  available  by  well-established 
trails  for  limited  trading.  Tower  Hill  was  farther  off, 
and  farther  still  were  the  thriving  markets  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  though  accessible  by  the  Pequot  Trail. 


Food  the  First  Essential 

CORN  WAS  A  staple  food  already  established  by  the 
Indians  and  its  virtues  extolled  by  Roger  Williams.  But 
the  crude  cultivation  by  the  savages  produced  only 
meager  crops  considering  the  acreage  used.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  soon  bettered  its  production  by  a  ratio  of  80  to  i. 
Some  of  the  cornfields  in  the  Lafayette  area  were 
amazingly  large  for  the  early  days.  The  Brown  fields 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Manor  were  extensive, 
while  the  western  part  of  the  Huling  purchase  was  a 
rich  source  of  the  grain,  as  well  as  a  good  part  of  the 
land  of  Abigail  Phenix.  An  old  gentleman,  now  near¬ 
ing  his  nineties,  recalls  that  as  a  boy  he  heard  an  old 
aunt  say  that  when  she  was  a  girl  a  huge  cornfield  on 
the  Phillips  land  extended  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Ten  Rod  Road  from  the  Vale  of  Pero  nearly  to  Colla¬ 
tion  Corners.  Large  families  and  large  herds  required 
such  extensive  cultivation.  Later,  crops  of  rye  and 
wheat  added  to  the  cereal  supply  for  house  and  farm 
and  market. 

For  the  conversion  of  grain,  several  grist  mills  were 
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set  up.  Many  of  these  have  disappeared  in  fire  and 
flood  and  storm,  or  from  just  plain  decay.  One  of  these 
was  at  Davisville  and  another  at  Scrabbletown.  Farther 
off,  was  the  grist  mill  at  Pettaquamscutt,  operating  be¬ 
fore  1700.  Preceding  the  Tourjee  mill  at  the  edge  of 
Quidnesset,  was  a  grist  mill,  and  the  Greenes  were 
operating  a  grist  mill  at  Potowomut  in  the  early  1700’s. 
At  Bissell’s  (Hamilton),  a  grist  mill  was  built  as  early 
as  1686. 

More  pertinent  to  our  topic,  however,  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Nat  Hendrick  in  commenting  on  the  Abigail 
Phenix  farm.  It  will  be  recalled  that  she  built  her  house 
in  17 1 1,  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Shewatuck.  In 
clearing  out  the  brook  some  years  ago,  just  above  the 
old  house,  he  says  several  large  hand-hewn  timbers 
were  dug  out  of  the  swampy  borders.  No  person  then 
living  had  memory  of  any  such  structure  as  the  heavy 
timbers  implied.  So  it  was  guessed  that  the  “find”  com¬ 
prised  the  relics  of  a  grist  mill  or  a  saw  mill  of  very 
early  days.  That  would  mean  that  the  Shewatuck  was 
“blessing  the  land  with  its  charity”  almost  from  the 
start  of  the  western  settlement. 

With  grain  a-plenty,  the  early  settlers  soon  reveled 
in  beef,  pork,  mutton,  bacon  and  ham  and  eggs,  milk 
and  cheese  and  butter,  johnny  cakes,  rye  and  wheat 
bread,  with  native  and  cultivated  fruits  and  berries  and 
nuts,  flesh  of  game  animals,  wild  and  tame  fowl,  fish 
from  the  brooks  and  ponds,  and  shell  and  other  fish 
from  short  trips  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay.  From  such 
a  fare  and  a  vigorous  life  in  the  open  for  most  of  the 
year,  one  can  easily  establish  a  connection  with  the 
“ripe  old  age”  attained  by  many  of  these  settlers  and 
their  descendants. 
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6. 

The  Housing  and  Help  Problems 

SHELTER  FOR  BOTH  man  and  beast  in  this  primi¬ 
tive  region  was  another  prime  necessity.  Doubtless, 
many  of  the  earliest  buildings  have  disappeared  owing 
to  their  hasty  and  simple  construction  and  the  make¬ 
shift  character  of  the  materials  used.  Substantial  build¬ 
ings  for  homes,  as  families  increased,  became  more  and 
more  imperative.  In  some  cases,  this  emergency  was 
met  by  piecemeal  construction  or  by  the  complete 
replacement  of  former  rude  structures  as  materials  and 
tools  became  more  readily  available.  Such  of  the  old 
houses  as  have  been  preserved  show  surprising  in¬ 
genuity  in  planning  and  arrangement,  as  inspection 
will  reveal.  Their  survival,  after  more  than  200  years 
is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  and  thoroughness  of  the  builders. 
The  Beriah  Manor,  the  West  (Josie  Brown)  house, 
and  the  Fones  (John  Phillips)  house  are  still  standing. 
The  Alexander  Huling  house  was  burned  in  1906 
while  still  occupied,  and  the  Abigail  Phenix  house 
burned  in  1936,  was  occupied  at  the  time  of  its  de¬ 
struction.  These  all  testify  to  the  skill  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  men  who  tamed  the  wilderness. 

Nature  had  furnished  much  raw  material  in  the 
abundant  forests  and  ledges,  as  well  as  in  the  common 
field  stones  and  rocks  which  turned  up  in  the  process 
of  clearing.  The  humble  axe  and  crowbar  and  sledge 
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played  a  laborious  part  in  the  shaping  of  this  material. 
Then  came  the  saw-pit,  where  boards  and  timbers 
were  equally  laboriously  fashioned,  to  be  followed  by 
the  saw  mill,  usually  the  twin  accompaniment  of  the 
grist  mill.  Power  came  from  the  Shewatuck  and  other 
streams  in  the  neighborhood.  Lime  was  available  from 
the  burning  of  clam  shells  and  later  from  the  lime¬ 
stone  kilns  to  the  north.  Bricks  were  early  obtained 
from  Massachusetts  and  from  clay  banks  at  Point 
Judith. 

In  the  early  1700’s,  we  have,  from  an  old  account 
book  of  a  Warwick  merchant,  a  list  of  building  hard¬ 
ware  and  supplies  that  were  sold.  Most  likely,  the  trad¬ 
ing  posts  at  Cocumcussoc  and  other  near-by  places 
had  similar  stocks.  The  list  includes  board-nails, 
scythes,  shears,  bricks,  hair  and  quahaug  shells  (for 
plaster) ,  shingles,  clapboards,  window  frames,  etc. 

Workmen  for  the  more  skilled  jobs  could  be  re¬ 
cruited  in  limited  numbers  from  the  increasing  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Town.  Common  labor  was  performed  by 
the  more  or  less  strolling  and  adventurous  whites,  by 
negroes  (some  as  slaves),  and  stray  Indians,  both  men 
and  women,  of  depreciated  native  blood.  By  1730, 
after  the  setting  off  of  South  Kingstown,  the  Town 
had  a  population  of  2105.  The  development  of  the 
western  part  of  the  Town,  as  land  was  bought,  farms 
established,  and  the  original  settlers’  families  multiplied, 
must  have  accounted  for  a  large  part  of  this  increase. 
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7- 

Women  and  the  Winning  of  the 

Wilderness 

WHILE  THE  MEN  of  the  early  1700’s  were  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  land, 
with  the  construction  of  homes  and  other  buildings, 
the  care  of  flocks  and  herds,  the  harvesting  of  crops, 
and  the  trading  and  marketing  of  their  produce,  the 
women  of  the  times  surely  had  their  hands  and  minds 
full  in  the  cares  of  the  household. 

First  of  all,  were  the  numerous  children  in  nearly 
every  family.  The  care  and  up-bringing  of  these  was 
an  every-day  task  the  year  round.  Then  the  cooking 
for  adult  and  child  alike  kept  the  huge  fireplaces  in 
operation  almost  continually,  from  the  break  of  day 
till  the  darkness  fell,  and  into  the  night.  There  were 
butter  and  cheese  to  make,  wool  to  card  and  spin  and 
weave,  all  by  hand,  clothing  to  make  and  mend,  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  of  the  children,  nursing  and  care 
of  the  sick  and  aged,  with  the  selection,  preparation, 
and  administration  of  medicinal  herbs,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  other  items  of  women’s  household  work 
“that  is  never  done,”  while  “men’s  work  is  only  from 
sun  to  sun.”  And  all  this  with  only  the  few  and  simple 
gadgets  obtainable. 

Housewives  of  those  days,  here  in  western  North 
Kingstown,  were  home-bodies.  They  had  to  be.  In 
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some  cases  they  were  helped  in  their  housework  by 
transient  women,  mostly  negroes  or  Indians,  who  per¬ 
formed  many  of  the  menial  tasks.  Possibly  a  slave 
negress  or  two  might  be  found  indoors,  just  as  a  few 
male  slaves  might  be  found  in  the  outdoor  work.  But 
none  of  these  families  had  the  luxurious  living  com¬ 
forts,  in  either  help  or  household  equipment,  that  was 
already  beginning  to  appear  in  the  richer  families  of 
the  Boston  Neck,  Pettaquamscutt  and  Point  Judith 
regions  to  the  south. 

Still,  a  few  “luxuries”  had  crept  in  up  this  way. 
Traveling  shoemakers  appeared  on  the  scene,  making 
short  stops  at  each  house,  where  they  plied  their  trade 
to  fill  existing  needs  for  new  footwear  or  for  repair¬ 
ing  the  old.  At  times,  an  expert  traveling  weaver  might 
make  his  rounds  to  do  some  more  fancy  job  on  a  hand 
loom  than  the  home  folks  were  capable  of  doing.  The 
wife  of  Richard  Smith  of  Cocumcussoc  brought  with 
her  from  England  the  recipe  for  making  the  celebrated 
Cheshire  cheese.  In  the  making  and  sale  of  the  product, 
she  started  an  industry  that  was  a  mainstay  of  in¬ 
come  on  every  sizable  farm  in  the  neighborhood. 
Much  of  this  cheese  went  by  vessel  to  Newport, 
whence  it  was  shipped  abroad  and  created  an  unfill- 
able  demand.  The  secret  was  that  the  full  cream  con¬ 
tent  of  the  milk  was  used  instead  of  using  part  of  it 
for  butter.  Neighborhood  carpenters,  unknowingly 
advertising  relief  to  weary,  cheese-making  housewives, 
took  up  the  manufacture  of  cheese  presses.  These  at 
once  became  the  indispensable  equipment  of  every 
cheese-making  household. 

As  the  decades  of  the  1700’s  deepened,  the  life  of 
hardships  and  bare  necessities  of  the  wilderness  slowly 
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proceeded  on  its  way  to  forgetfulness.  Population  and 
houses  increased,  roads  were  improved,  carriages, 
though  crude,  lifted  the  region  out  of  semi-isolation, 
comforts  of  home  and  person  were  multiplied,  social 
contacts  became  closer,  and  the  care-burdened  house¬ 
wife,  once  a  recluse  in  the  wilderness,  came  to  enjoy 
a  share  of  the  leisure  and  pleasure  of  the  oncoming 
period  of  prosperity  her  own  sacrifices  had  done  so 
much  to  bring  about.  Though  “older  grown,”  she 
had  the  satisfaction  and  the  pride  of  beholding  her 
sturdy  sons  and  daughters  already  entering  upon 
careers,  even  if  humble,  that  would  add  to  the  luster 
and  strength  of  the  Colony,  and  of  the  Nation  that 
was  to  be. 


Beriah  Brown  of  the  Third 
Generation 

Sheriff  of  King's  County  and  a  Politician  of 

Parts 

THIS  NOTED  BROWN  of  the  third  generation  was 
born  in  1715.  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Honor 
(Huling)  Brown,  and  grandson  of  two  of  the  original 
settlers,  Beriah  Brown  and  Alexander  Huling.  His 
early  youth  was  spent  in  the  Beriah  Manor,  for  his 
father  inherited  that  estate  when  the  boy  Beriah  was 
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2  years  old.  His  education  was  the  usual  household  in¬ 
struction,  aided  by  the  talents  of  a  traveling  tutor  or 
“boarding-around”  teacher.  The  latter  luxury  indicates 
that  the  Brown  family  had  acquired  substantial  means 
through  its  land  and  farm  operations.  That  he  was 
educated  beyond  the  ordinary  run  of  his  time  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  his  books  and  papers,  both  as  farmer  and  as 
Sheriff. 

His  land  interests  were  extensive  for  he  inherited 
from  his  father  not  only  the  Beriah  Manor  estate  but 
some  50  acres  of  fertile  land  that  his  father  had  bought 
from  Alexander  Huling.  This  latter  was  located  at 
Huling’s  Corners,  as  it  was  known  for  many  years. 
More  recently  the  locality  has  been  known  as  Cran¬ 
ston’s  Corners  from  its  ownership  by  the  late  George 
T.  Cranston.  Some  of  this  50  acres  is  still  owned  by 
Huling  descendants. 

Such  extensive  interests  called  for  this  third  genera¬ 
tion  Beriah’s  active  participation  in  the  growing  affairs 
of  the  Town,  which  resulted  in  an  early  training  in 
politics.  Thus  came  about  his  appointment  as  County 
Sheriff.  No  doubt  his  maternal  relationship  with  Daniel 
Updike,  County  Attorney  and -later  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Rhode  Island,  helped  materially. 

He  served  as  Sheriff  for  40  years,  traveling  exten¬ 
sively  on  horseback  throughout  his  jurisdiction,  and 
entertaining  lavishly,  for  those  days,  at  the  Beriah 
Manor.  In  this  way,  he  acquired  a  wide  and  influential 
acquaintance  with  the  prominent  people  and  officials 
of  the  Town  and  Colony.  An  outstanding  historical 
event  in  his  Sheriff’s  career  was  his  connection  with  a 
celebrated  murder  case  in  1751  when  one  Carter  was 
convicted  of  the  slaying  of  a  trader  named  Jackson. 
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The  details  of  this  crime  have  been  written  into  many 
history  books.  The  death  warrant  in  the  case,  with  its 
four  black  seals  intact,  was  carefully  preserved  by 
Sheriff  Brown  and  handed  down  to  posterity. 

The  Sheriff’s  business-like  system  is  evidenced  by 
numerous  paid  bills  that  were  filed  away,  with  numer¬ 
ous  court  documents,  wills,  deeds,  marriage  certificates, 
and  the  like.  His  grocery  account  with  George 
Northup  has  many,  many  items  of  “one  gallon  rum,” 
a  prevalent  beverage  of  the  period.  The  frequency  of 
such  items  indicates  an  equal  frequency  of  guests  at 
the  Manor.  Several  inventories  of  prize  ships  captured 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  are  among  the  papers. 
These  show  that  from  one  seizure  alone,  500  pun¬ 
cheons  of  rum  were  taken,  the  equivalent  of  around 
40,000  gallons  of  modern  measure. 

And  with  the  coming  of  the  Revolution,  the  Sheriff 
was  indeed  a  very  busy  man.  He  received,  and  pre¬ 
served,  a  copy  of  Governor  Wanton’s  proclamation 
offering  a  reward  of  100  pounds  for  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  persons  who  “feloniously  destroyed 
His  Majesty’s  Ship  Gaspee,”  in  1772.  He  received 
various  other  proclamations  having  to  do  with  prepar¬ 
ing  for  and  carrying  on  the  War.  There  were  notices 
and  descriptions  of  deserters,  warrants  for  seizing 
contraband  goods  on  the  highways,  and  warnings  for 
the  apprehension  of  criminals  wanted  for  various 
offenses.  In  one  of  these  latter,  the  Sheriff  was  directed 
to  “raise  a  hue  and  cry.” 

The  Sheriff’s  diary  shows  him  as  a  great  traveler 
on  both  personal  and  official  business.  He  was  one  of  a 
party  that  took  a  horseback  trip  to  the  famous  Susque¬ 
hanna  purchase  in  Pennsylvania.  The  number  of  times 
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the  party  “stopped  and  oated”  is  a  frequent  item  of  this 
journey.  Other  travel  appears  to  have  been  on  political 
jaunts,  judging  from  the  people  seen  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  held.  There  is  much  correspondence  on  politics 
of  the  day,  with  applications  for  appointment  as 
deputy  sheriffs,  jailers,  and  like  positions  which  were 
more  or  less  at  the  Sheriff’s  command. 

Governors  of  the  Colony  sought  his  political  aid. 
His  close  friend,  Governor  Stephen  Hopkins,  writes 
that  “our  enemy  is  using  that  mortal  weapon,  money.” 
But  later,  a  political  associate  of  the  Governor  in 
Providence  writes  to  urge  the  election  of  Hopkins 
for  another  term  as  Governor,  and  incloses  $100  to 
further  the  cause.  The  same  letter  asks  the  Sheriff  to 
raise  additional  funds  in  King’s  County.  Governor 
Fenner  writes  a  letter  of  consolation  on  the  death  of 
the  Sheriff’s  father  and  regrets  his  inability  to  attend 
the  funeral  “on  account  of  a  severe  pain  in  the  stom¬ 
ach.” 

Sheriff  Brown  was  a  frequent  traveler  along  the 
highway  that  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  present 
village  of  Lafayette.  In  his  later  years,  he  must  have 
sensed  the  signs  of  a  closer-knit  community  developing 
there.  Land,  in  smaller  lots,  was  changing  hands  all 
along  the  road,  and  a  house,  now  and  then,  was  being 
built.  At  the  natural  fall  in  the  Shewatuck  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  mill  dam,  some  primitive  industry  was  being  talked 
about,  if  not  in  actual  operation. 

This  famous  North  Kingstown  personage  died  in 
1792.  His  will  mentions  a  son  named  Beriah  Brown 
and  a  grandson  of  the  same  name.  This  grandson’s 
daughter  married  Isaac  Hall  whose  son,  William  Hall, 
with  a  maiden  sister,  Anna  Hall,  were  the  last  of  the 
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Brown  line  to  occupy  the  Beriah  Manor.  During  the 
Hall  occupancy  of  the  Manor,  the  Sheriff’s  ivory¬ 
headed,  silver-ferruled  cane,  with  the  original  script- 
type  inscription  of  the  owner’s  name,  was  suspended  by 
two  hooks,  from  a  ceiling  beam.  It  was  placed  there 
by  the  old  Sheriff  just  before  his  death. 


Enterprising  Business  Man  of  Early  Lafayette 

ALEXANDER  HULING,  THE  original  settler,  had 
numerous  descendants.  For  the  most  part,  this  off¬ 
spring  seems  to  have  become  scattered  by  marriage 
and  emigration,  through  neighboring  territory  and 
even  into  other  States  such  as  Vermont,  New  York, 
and  farther  west.  But  the  Huling  branch  represented 
by  the  subject  of  this  sketch  remained  in  the  Lafayette 
neighborhood  for  generations. 

Captain  Jimmy  was  born  in  1784,  of  the  fifth  genera¬ 
tion  of  Hulings.  His  father,  Andrew  Huling,  of  the 
fourth  generation  had  built  a  house,  in  1764,  on  Huling 
land  opposite  the  present  “Hazard  Hall”  (the  old 
Lafayette  schoolhouse).  The  house  and  site  as  well 
as  two  barns  and  63  acres  of  land  adjoining,  were  sold 
by  Captain  Jimmy  and  his  wife  to  Robert  Rodman,  in 
1861.  This  sale  included  the  land  on  which  the  row  of 
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Rodman  residences  was  built  later.  The  house  re¬ 
mained  on  its  original  site  for  some  20  years  when 
it  was  moved  to  land  of  Gardiner  C.  Huling,  north¬ 
west  of  the  Wickford  Junction  railroad  station,  and 
was  afterward  demolished. 

The  extensive  land  holdings  of  the  Hulings,  to  some 
of  which  Captain  Jimmy  fell  heir,  must  have  occupied 
his  time  in  planting,  cultivation  and  the  marketing  of 
produce  therefrom.  But  it  appears  from  the  records 
that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  residents  to  engage  in 
industry  in  the  immediate  locality.  In  one  land  sale, 
where  he  was  the  purchaser,  he  is  described  as  a 
“cordwainer”  (shoemaker),  and  in  another  transaction 
as  “tanner  and  currier.”  Since  there  is  a  tradition  that 
the  present  site  of  the  old  Lafayette  mill  was  used  as  a 
tannery,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  textile  manu¬ 
facturing,  the  coincidence  implies  Captain  Jimmy’s 
early  interest  there.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  Captain 
Jimmy’s  son,  Gardiner  C.  Huling,  was  a  shoemaker. 

When  the  Stonington  Railroad  was  opened  up  for 
traffic  in  1837,  Captain  Jimmy  was  appointed  the 
first  local  official  at  what  is  now  known  as  Wickford 
Junction,  and  served  the  Company  for  several  years. 
“Huling’ s  Crossing”  was  an  early  name  for  the  train- 
stop.  This  was  due  to  the  crossing  of  the  Ten  Rod 
Road  at  that  point,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Huling 
name  among  the  land  owners  in  the  vicinity.  When  a 
station  was  built  later,  it  was  officially  named  “Wick¬ 
ford  Depot,”  since  it  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
Wickford,  three  miles  away. 

The  Captain  must  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
military  matters,  for  he  is  mentioned  in  a  Rhode  Island 
publication,  in  1810,  as  Lieutenant  James  Huling.  In 
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1 8 1 1,  he  is  mentioned  as  Captain  James  Hilling,  while 
his  tombstone  in  the  East  Greenwich  Cemetery  bears 
the  inscription  “ Major  James  Hilling.” 

His  death  occurred  in  1865,  so  that  he  witnessed 
the  beginnings  of  industry  in  Lafayette,  in  fact  shared 
in  them.  He  saw  the  development  of  the  village  and  the 
surrounding  territory  into  a  thriving  center  of  farm¬ 
ing,  business  and  transportation  activity.  His  wide 
acquaintance  gained  from  his  own  land  and  business 
dealings,  and  from  his  position  as  station  master,  is 
evident  from  the  name  by  which  he  was  so  familiarly 
known.  He  was  a  shining  link  in  the  human  line  be¬ 
tween  the  adventurous  agricultural  settlers  to  the  west, 
and  the  far-seeing  minds  that  harnessed  the  Shewatuck 
at  the  spot  we  now  call  Lafayette.  He  heard  the  whirr 
of  the  first  spindle  and  the  “clack”  of  the  first  loom. 
He  and  his  line  cover  the  whole  span  from  the  taming 
of  a  wilderness  to  the  making  of  a  spreading  and 
prosperous  village. 

Captain  Jimmy  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  (Clark)  had 
10  children,  while  he  himself  was  one  of  9  children  in 
his  father’s  family.  Such  of  the  Hulings  as  remained 
in  these  parts  appear  to  have  located  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Ten  Rod  Road,  the  site  of  the  original  “Huling 
Purchase.”  Captain  Jimmy’s  oldest  son,  born  in  1809, 
and  locally  known  as  “Garner  C.,”  occupied  a  con¬ 
siderable  piece  of  ancestral  land  along  the  Ten  Rod, 
northwest  of  the  present  Wickford  Junction  station, 
and  built  houses  and  other  buildings  thereon.  As  noted 
previously,  he  carried  on  the  business  of  shoemaker 
for  many  years.  He  married  Rhoda  King  Collins,  one 
of  whose  ancestors  was  a  man  of  means  and  loaned 
money  to  the  Colony  for  the  purchase  of  arms  in  the 
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Revolutionary  War.  Gardiner  himself  was  rated  as  an 
ensign  when  he  was  21,  thus  following  his  father’s 
military  career.  Both  Gardiner  and  his  wife  were  of 
small  stature  but  their  five  sons  were  of  tall,  sturdy 
physiques.  These  sons  were: 

Hiram,  born  in  1839  (who,  from  an  accident  in 
early  childhood,  was  crippled  by  the  resulting  phys¬ 
ical  handicap  but  was  of  powerful  frame  otherwise), 
Azor,  Burrill,  Erie,  and  Clark.  All  were  schooled  in 
the  newly  established  district  school.  Hiram  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Lafayette  mill,  at  a  sitting  job,  for  some 
years.  Later,  he  was  a  correspondent  for  Providence 
and  local  newspapers.  He  lived  many  years  in  the  Cap¬ 
tain  Jimmy  house,  next  to  the  then  newer  schoolhouse, 
and  occupied  it  during  the  time  it  was  being  moved  up 
the  Ten  Rod  Road  and  across  the  railroad  tracks  onto 
the  “Garner  C.”  property.  He  and  his  wife  Annie 
had  two  children,  John  C.  and  Ada.  Hiram  died  in 
1888. 

The  four  other  sons  of  Gardiner  C.  and  Rhoda 
Huling  were  all  stone-masons.  Their  humble,  hard¬ 
working  part  in  the  building  of  the  budding  village 
was  a  most  essential  one,  though  essential  parts  like 
this  are  rarely  brought  out  by  historians.  If  there  was 
a  wall  to  be  put  up,  a  cellar  foundation  to  be  laid,  a 
house  to  be  plastered,  a  chimney  to  be  built,  a  well 
to  be  dug  and  “lined,”  or  brick  construction  of  any 
nature  to  be  undertaken,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one,  if 
not  all,  of  these  four  brothers  had  a  hand  in  it.  Their 
skill  in  these  lines,  heightened  by  experience,  brought 
them  contracts  outside  the  village  and  town,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  home  work.  Many  bridge  foundations, 
mills,  storehouses,  public  buildings,  roadwork  and 
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similar  “heavy”  jobs  still  stand  as  lasting  tributes  to 
their  craftmanship. 

Azor,  born  in  1844,  lived  at  his  father’s  estate  near 
the  Junction.  He  was  married  three  times  and  had  one 
daughter,  Nina.  He  met  an  untimely  death  through 
the  fall  of  a  stone-hoisting  derrick  at  Washington, 
R.  I.,  in  1901. 

Burrill,  born  in  1841,  lived  for  some  years  in  a  large 
house  (now  destroyed)  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ten  Rod  Road,  just  across  the  railroad  tracks  at 
the  Junction.  He  and  his  wife  Martha  (Northup)  had 
two  daughters,  Rhoda  and  Etta. 

Erie,  born  in  1846,  commonly  known  as  “Deed,” 
built  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ten  Rod  Road 
just  east  of  the  Junction.  He  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
(Tourgee)  had  12  children,  Alzadie,  Lillian,  James, 
Vira,  Edwin,  Bertha,  Jesse  and  Jennie  (twins),  Ralph, 
Arthur,  and  Lola.  One  child  died  in  infancy.  Erie  died 
in  1904  from  injuries  received  in  wrecking  the  walls 
of  the  old  Oak  Hill  mill. 

Clark,  born  in  1848,  lived  in  the  Sylvester  Franklin 
house  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ten  Rod  Road,  in  East 
Lafayette,  for  many  years.  He  had  bought  the  Frank¬ 
lin  farm  although  his  father  had  built  a  house  for  him 
at  the  Junction.  The  Ten  Rod  frontage  of  part  of  the 
Franklin  farm  is  now  occupied  by  Bailey’s  garage. 
Clark  was  twice  married  but  had  no  children.  He 
died  in  1925. 

The  various  marriages  of  the  several  descendants 
in  this  line  of  the  Huling  family  have  resulted  in  the 
disappearance  of  the  family  name  in  many  cases.  It  is 
odd  to  note  that  out  of  all  of  Captain  Jimmy’s  de- 
cendants,  the  only  one  listed  in  Lafayette  today,  with 
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the  family  name,  is  a  great,  great  grandson,  Leon 
Huling,  son  of  Edwin  W.  and  Mary  Kenyon  Huling. 
He  operates  a  filling  station  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ten  Rod  Road,  just  west  of  and  across  the  road  from 
the  former  site  of  the  Captain  Jimmy  Huling  house 
that  was  built  1 84  years  ago. 


10. 

Men  of  Mark  in  the  Phillips  Family 

ONE  OF  THE  most  hated  men  in  the  British  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Newport  during  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
General  Prescott.  Particularly  was  this  true  in  the 
Narragansett  country  where  enemy  raids  despoiled 
the  countryside  of  provisions,  and  especially  of  cattle 
and  horses.  The  famous  Narragansett  pacers  had  be¬ 
come  numerous,  and,  prior  to  the  War,  had  been  an 
important  item  of  the  export  trade  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  British  not  only  destroyed  many  of  these  animals, 
but  they  broke  up  the  breeding  farms.  This  resulted 
in  the  extinction  of  the  breed  soon  thereafter. 

It  is  related  of  General  Prescott  that  he  became 
offended  because  a  certain  old  Quaker  who  owned  a 
fine  pair  of  Narragansett  pacers  refused  to  lift  his  hat 
in  obeisance  to  the  General.  Prescott  ordered  his 
servant  to  “knock  off  that  old  rebel’s  hat,”  and  the 
next  day  sent  for  the  pacers  which  were  ridden  with¬ 
out  rest  until  one  was  exhausted  and  left  dying  at  the 
roadside. 
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Similar  instances  occurred  in  raids  along  the  West 
Shore  of  the  Bay,  from  Point  Judith  to  Quidnesset, 
until  the  residents  in  all  that  section,  aroused  by  the 
pillage  and  burning  of  the  invaders,  and  the  seizure 
and  carrying  off  of  some  colonists,  formed  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  defense  of  their  homes  and  property. 

Samuel  Phillips,  great  grandson  of  the  original 
settler  bearing  that  name,  was  commissioned  captain 
of  a  company  in  the  First  Rhode  Island  Regiment  in 
1776,  and  served  in  the  Continental  Army.  In  1777, 
he  was  commissioned  captain  in  Col.  Stanton’s  regi¬ 
ment  of  Rhode  Island  infantry  which  was  operating 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tiverton.  Col.  Barton  of  the 
same  brigade  had  been  thinking  up  a  plan  to  capture 
Prescott  whose  headquarters  were  at  a  farmhouse  in 
Portsmouth.  Confiding  the  plan  to  Col.  Stanton,  the 
latter  lined  up  his  regiment  and  called  for  40  volunteers 
“upon  an  expedition  against  the  enemy,”  without  giv¬ 
ing  its  real  purpose. 

“The  entire  regiment  stepped  forward  as  one  man 
to  volunteer,”  and  Capt.  Phillips  was  one  of  the  40 
chosen.  Five  whaleboats  were  procured  and  Capt. 
Phillips  was  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  these.  After 
some  delay  caused  by  storms,  Col.  Barton  led  his  ex¬ 
pedition  across  the  Bay,  by  night,  from  Bristol  to 
Warwick.  On  the  night  of  July  9,  1777,  he  set  out 
from  Warwick  on  his  now  celebrated  and  daring 
journey  which  resulted  in  Prescott’s  complete  surprise 
and  capture.  It  is  hinted  that  the  General’s  capture 
may  have  been  aided  by  his  sound  sleep  induced  by 
the  distribution,  the  day  before,  of  a  prize  cargo  of 
rich  wines  and  spirits  the  British  had  seized  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay. 
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Prescott  was  rowed  over  to  Warwick  without  mis¬ 
hap,  was  landed  there,  and  taken  to  Providence.  A 
further  instance  of  his  arrogance  is  related  as  an  in¬ 
cident  of  the  trip  to  Providence.  The  party  had 
stopped  at  an  inn  for  rest  and  refreshment,  when  the 
innkeeper  brought  a  bowl  of  broth  for  Prescott.  The 
latter,  with  indignant  disgust  at  such  homely  fare  for 
a  British  general,  threw  the  contents  of  the  bowl  in  the 
landlord’s  face.  Whereupon,  the  innkeeper  retired 
from  the  room,  wiped  his  face,  and  knowing  then  the 
identity  of  the  prisoner,  returned  with  a  horsewhip 
which  he  vigorously  applied  to  Prescott’s  body  un¬ 
til  restrained  by  the  jubilant  captors  who  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  deliver  their  prisoner  in  good  physical  con- 

dition.  1.1  34257  _ 

Prescott  was  later  exchanged  for  the  American 
General  Lee,  of  equal  rank,  who  had  previously  been 
captured  by  the  British.  This  abduction  of  Prescott 
was  of  great  moral  effect  on  the  Continental  Army 
as  well  as  upon  the  American  public.  One  historian  has 
described  the  daring  and  heroic  feat  as  worthy  of 
“epic  verse  or  literary  ballad.”  And  while  the  glory 
of  it  justly  goes  to  Col.  Barton  for  the  planning,  the 
execution  of  the  scheme  should  bring  at  least  a  re¬ 
flection  of  that  glory  to  the  “40  men  in  the  whale¬ 
boats.”  For  all  of  them  returned  safely  from  the  long, 
arduous  trip  in  utter  darkness,  in  the  face  of  a  fleet  of 
British  war  craft  patrolling  the  waters  of  the  Bay. 
And  Capt.  Samuel  Phillips  held  an  important  com¬ 
manding  position  among  the  40. 

One  year  later,  Samuel  Phillips  appears  as  a  captain 
in  General  Sullivan’s  expedition  which  developed  into 
the  battle  of  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island.  Somewhere 
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along  the  line,  he  acquired  the  title  of  Major  and  by 
that  title  was  familiarly  known. 

After  an  Army  service  of  2  years,  and  possibly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  experience  in  the  Prescott  affair,  he 
seems  to  have  sought  a  wider  field  for  warfare  adven¬ 
ture  in  the  American  Navy.  His  career  there  shows 
that  he  found  it.  His  first  commission  was  as  Lieutenant 
under  Commander  George  Waite  Babcock,  of  North 
Kingstown,  on  the  “Mifflin.”  In  a  cruise  off  the  New¬ 
foundland  Banks  and  the  Azores,  the  “Mifflin”  ar¬ 
rived  at  Boston  with  a  number  of  prizes  and  nearly  200 
prisoners. 

Next  he  made  a  cruise  as  Lieutenant  in  the  “Tartar,” 
off  Jamaica,  and  took  several  prizes  into  Haiti.  The 
“Tartar”  was  later  wrecked  after  a  fierce  battle  at  sea 
with  a  superior  British  fleet,  but  Lieutenant  Phillips 
took  one  of  the  prizes  and  sailed  her  into  Boston. 

Then  back  to  the  “Mifflin”  again  as  Lieutenant,  he 
cruised  off  South  Carolina  and  was  captured  by  a 
British  fleet,  but  was  soon  exchanged.  Next,  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  on  the  “Waxford,”  he  cruised  in  St.  George’s 
Channel,  between  Wales  and  Ireland,  was  captured 
again  and  taken  to  Kinsale  prison  in  Ireland.  From  his 
confinement  there,  he  was  taken  to  Portsmouth,  Eng¬ 
land. 

At  Portsmouth,  his  British  captors  put  him  on  board 
different  guard  ships,  from  the  last  of  which  he 
escaped  and  boarded  a  neutral  ship  which  took  him 
to  Orient,  in  France.  There  he  boarded  an  American 
ship  which  took  him  to  Philadelphia,  whence  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  North  Kingstown  home.  A  short  stay 
there  and  he  went  as  Lieutenant  on  the  “Assurance.” 
He  cruised  off  Jamaica  and  took  a  prize  which  he 
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sailed  into  Campeche,  Mexico,  where,  later,  he  heard 
of  the  Provisional  Peace  Treaty  of  1782  and  returned 
home  in  August,  1783.  He  had  thus  completed  4  spec¬ 
tacular  years  in  the  American  Navy. 

He  remained  on  his  farm  at  Belleville  station  for 
several  years,  successfully  managing  his  business  affairs 
but  always  maintaining  an  interest  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  new  nation,  formed  in  the  meantime.  President 
John  Adams,  in  1799,  at  the  time  of  a  threatened  war 
with  France,  commissioned  him  anew  as  Lieutenant  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  he  served  for  a  while  on  the 
U.S.S.  “General  Greene.”  With  the  signing  of  a 
“convention”  at  Paris  in  1800,  peace  with  France  was 
assured,  and  he  returned  once  more  to  his  farm.  He 
died  there  in  1 808  and  was  buried  in  the  family  bury- 
ing-ground  on  the  farm. 

In  compiling  a  journal  of  his  services,  he  wrote:  “I 
have  striven  hard  and  suffered  much  to  help  to  gain 
the  independence  of  my  country.  I  am  ready  to  step 
forth  again  and  oppose  any  power  whatever  that  shall 
endeavor  to  trample  or  otherwise  injure  my  country 
and  her  rights.”  What  an  heroic  career  and  what  a 
noble  sentiment  to  hand  down  to  his  Town,  State, 
and  Country,  as  well  as  to  his  descendants! 

Peter  Phillips,  uncle  of  Major  Samuel  and  grandson 
of  the  original  settler,  Samuel  Phillips,  was  born  in 
1731.  He  received  a  good  education  and  as  the  clouds 
of  the  American  Revolution  were  forming,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  public  life.  In  the  early  1770’s,  he  was 
elected  Representative  in  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly  from  North  Kingstown,  and  in  1775  was 
promoted  to  Senator.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected 
Commissary  of  an  “Army  of  Observation,”  under 
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General  Nathaniel  Greene.  He  was  re-elected  State 
Senator  for  four  succeeding  terms.  In  1780,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court 
where  he  served  for  5  years,  declining  a  re-election  in 
1786. 

During  this  time,  he  had  built  a  fine  residence  on 
Pleasant  Street  in  Wickford,  on  a  spacious  lot  com¬ 
manding  a  splendid  view  of  the  Bay.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  were  famous  in  their  day  and  gave  to  the 
estate  the  reputation  of  being  “the  handsomest  in 
Wickford.”  The  description  we  have  from  writers  of 
that  time  must  have  made  the  Hon.  Peter  highly  de¬ 
sirous  of  enjoying  it.  The  Rhode  Island  General  As¬ 
sembly,  however,  was  anxious  to  keep  him  in  the 
public  service  and  elected  him  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Washington  County.  He 
served  in  this  position  for  only  a  short  time,  and  then 
again  retired  to  private  life. 

Judge  Phillips  died  in  1 807  and  was  buried  on  a  spot 
near  his  Wickford  residence,  which  he  had  selected 
previously.  A  large  stone  slab,  appropriately  inscribed, 
marked  the  grave  for  many  years,  but  his  remains  and 
the  slab  were  removed  to  a  cemetery  some  time  ago. 
The  Judge  never  married.  His  house  and  grounds  fell 
into  decay  and  the  once  fine  residence  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  “gentleman  of  polished  manners  and  neat¬ 
ness  of  dress”  was  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a  modem 
structure  on  the  same  site. 

Thomas  Phillips,  son  of  the  first  settler,  Samuel,  as 
elsewhere  mentioned,  removed  to  what  is  now  Exeter, 
where  he  died  in  1772.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  Town’s  affairs  and  acquired  a  sizeable  estate  in 
land.  His  descendants  were  numerous,  and  some  of 
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them,  like  their  ancestor,  became  large  landholders 
both  in  Exeter  and  North  Kingstown. 

One  of  these  descendants,  a  Thomas  Phillips,  of 
the  6th  generation,  became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  Exeter’s  history.  He  was  born  in  1799,  and 
through  inheritance  and  industry,  came  to  be  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  Town.  He  was  postmaster 
at  Pine  Hill  for  40  years,  served  about  the  same  length 
of  time  as  Town  Clerk,  was  Cashier  of  the  Exeter  bank 
which  was  located  at  Pine  Hill  for  3  2  years,  and  held 
other  positions.  He  owned  the  Pine  Hill  tavern,  a 
famous  hostelry  for  years,  and  lived  in  a  fine  residence 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  He  died  in  1872. 

Another  descendant,  Peter  Phillips  of  the  5th  gen¬ 
eration,  had  four  sons,  John  W.,  Thomas,  George  W., 
and  Peter  T.  They  inherited  considerable  property 
in  the  Lafayette  region,  including  their  father’s  house 
formerly  standing  on  the  corner  of  the  Ten  Rod 
and  Swamptown  roads,  just  across  from  the  present 
“Hornbeam”  chapel.  (It  was  burned  in  1936.)  These 
sons  of  Peter  were  all  farmers  and  older  residents  of 
Lafayette  will  easily  remember  them  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Peter,  the  father,  died  in  1865  and  is  buried  in  the 
family  lot  near  the  Wickford  Branch  railroad  in 
Lafayette.  His  four  sons,  now  dead,  lived  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  locations;  John  W.  on  the  original  Fones  farm 
just  over  the  Exeter  line,  Thomas  in  the  Codner  house 
at  the  bridge  where  the  Swamptown  Road  crosses  the 
Shewatuck,  George  W.  at  the  house  next  above 
Hazard’s  Hall,  and  Peter  T.  at  a  farm  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Ten  Rod  just  below  the  second  Rotary. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Phillips  family  which 
in  the  beginning  owned  most  of  the  land  in  the  south- 
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eastern  part  of  Lafayette,  later  owned  the  most  of  the 
land  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  village  also. 


II. 

The  Hendrick  Family 

THE  NAME  “HENDRICK”  is  a  variation  of  the 
Dutch  word  “Hendrik,”  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
name  “Henry.”  In  various  forms  it  appears  as  the 
names  of  early  Dutch  settlers  in  New  Amsterdam 
(New  York).  It  was  quite  a  common  name  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  northern  Rhode  Island  from  the  late 
1600’s  on,  the  different  families  there  stemming  from  a 
Daniel  Hendrick  who  appeared  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
around  1645.  His  origin  is  uncertain,  but  his  name  indi¬ 
cates  he  was  of  Dutch  descent,  and  it  is  possible  he  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  New  Amsterdam 
Dutch.  In  Rhode  Island,  there  were  instances  of 
Dutch  names  appearing  in  the  early  settlements,  and 
at  least  two  such  cases  appeared  in  North  Kingstown. 
Since  Dutch  ships  were  trading  out  of  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  along  the  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  coasts, 
from  about  1 6 1 5  on,  either  sailors  or  traders  may  have 
used  that  means  of  joining  the  English  settlements  that 
later  sprang  up  along  those  coasts. 

Daniel  Hendrick’s  son,  Israel,  was  among  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  troops  taking  part  in  the  Great  Swamp  Fight 
in  Rhode  Island,  in  1675,  and  100  years  later  several  of 
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DanieFs  descendants  figured  prominently  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution.  These  latter  were  mostly  from  the 
western  part  of  Massachusetts,  from  whence  one 
branch  afterwards  settled  in  Smithfield,  R.  I.  The 
descendants  of  this  branch  became  prominent  in  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Woonsocket,  and  more  modernly  spread 
southward  in  the  State  to  Pawtucket,  Providence, 
Cranston,  Johnston,  and  East  Greenwich.  It  is  not 
known,  however,  that  any  of  them  reached  South 
County. 

The  Hendrick  family  in  the  Lafayette  vicinity  had 
its  origin  in  a  historical  romance.  From  the  traditions 
of  the  Slocum  family  (whence  the  village  of  Slocum 
gets  its  name),  and  from  statements  of  modern  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Hendrick  family,  it  appears  that  a  Slocum 
daughter,  Sarah,  met  and  married  a  James  “Andrick,” 
while  the  Slocum  family  was  living  at  Jamestown,  R.  I. 
This  was  just  before  the  American  Revolution.  One 
family  tradition  has  it  that  “Andrick”  was  a  sea  cap¬ 
tain.  Another  says  he  was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a 
British  war-ship  then  stationed  at  Newport  where 
the  clouds  of  the  impending  war  were  getting  rather 
thick.  A  son  was  born  to  this  couple  in  due  course,  and 
the  boy  was  named  James. 

Varying  traditions  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  boy’s  parents  while  the  child  was  small.  A  Hen¬ 
drick  version  is  that  both  parents  went  on  a  voyage 
together  and  were  never  heard  from.  Another  tale 
is  that  they  went  away  on  different  ships  and  both 
were  lost  at  sea.  Anyway,  the  traditions  agree  that 
the  boy  James  was  brought  up  by  the  Slocum  family 
who  had  removed  to  Slocum,  R.  I. 

With  the  Slocum  family,  the  boy  was  known  as 
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James  “Hendrick.”  This  fact  may  indicate  that  the 
“H”  had  been  dropped,  in  true  English  cockney 
fashion,  from  the  father’s  true  name,  and  the  “e” 
broadened,  in  true  Dutch  style,  into  an  “a,”  to  result 
in  “Andrick.”  This  might  also  suggest  a  clue  to  a 
Dutch  origin  of  the  father.  And,  of  course,  the  Slocum 
family  would  have  had  close  knowledge  of  the  father’s 
real  name. 

When  this  orphan  boy,  James  Hendrick,  grew  to 
manhood,  he  married  Hannah  Greene  of  North  Kings¬ 
town.  She  was  related  to  General  Nathaniel  Greene  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  which  accounts  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  General’s  name  among  the  couple’s  descend¬ 
ants.  James  and  his  wife  came  to  be  well  known  in  the 
Town,  where  they  lived  for  many  years  at  what  is  still 
known  as  the  “Doughnut  Hollow  Farm.”  They  had 
bought  this  farm  early  in  their  married  life,  and  the 
Town  records  show  that  while  the  name  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  given  in  the  body  of  the  deed  as  “James 
Andrick,”  the  signatures  on  a  mortgage  given  at  the 
same  time  appear  as  “James  hendrick”  and  “Hannah 
hendrick,”  with  the  small  “h.” 

The  farm  involved  in  these  transactions  contained 
nearly  ioo  acres,  with  a  dwelling  house  and  other 
buildings.  It  was  a  fertile  piece  of  land,  adjoining  the 
“Great  Plain”  and  what  are  now  the  rich  potato 
fields  just  to  the  west.  James  was  a  thrifty,  hard 
worker,  and  a  most  successful  farmer.  He  and  his  wife 
reared  a  large  family  of  9  children,  to  all  of  whom 
they  gave  the  education  the  times  and  facilities  of¬ 
fered.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  “Doughnut  Hol¬ 
low  Farm”  is  now  the  North  Kingstown  Town  Asy- 
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lum,  having  been  purchased  for  that  purpose  when 
the  old  institution  and  grounds  were  absorbed  by  the 
Quonset  Naval  Air  Station. 

Historically,  the  “Doughnut  Hollow”  region  was 
the  scene  of  many  legends  involving  witches,  Indians, 
and  weird  manifestations  of  strange  blue  lights.  But 
as  the  most  of  these  fabled  occurrences  were  related 
by  patrons  of  an  old-time  tavern  a  short  way  down 
the  road,  their  actuality  probably  faded  a  good  deal 
“the  morning  after.”  These  tales,  however,  do  not  in¬ 
volve  the  Hendrick  family,  for  they  were  too  busy 
with  the  hard  facts  of  life  to  be  concerned  with  such 
frivolities. 

The  9  children  of  James  and  Hannah  (Greene) 
Hendrick  comprised  5  daughters  and  4  sons.  The 
daughters  were  Patience,  Ruth  Greene,  Sarah  Shaw, 
Mary  W.  and  Hannah  A.  The  sons  were  Greene,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Greene,  James,  and  Paul  Greene.  A  grandson, 
James,  son  of  James  (III),  was  a  well-known  resident 
in  Lafayette  for  several  years. 

The  name  “Greene”  given  to  four  of  these  children, 
has  continued  to  be  used  in  successive  generations. 
Patience,  Nathaniel,  Mary  and  Hannah  each  married  a 
Gardiner,  Ruth  married  a  Nason,  Sarah  married  a 
Smith,  James  married  an  Arnold,  and  Paul  married 
Lydia  Peckham  Brown,  a  descendant  of  the  original 
settler,  Beriah  Brown. 

James  Hendrick,  the  “orphan  boy”  father  of  this 
extensive  family,  died  in  i860.  The  mother,  Hannah 
Greene  Hendrick,  died  in  1853.  The  most  of  their 
descendants  have  remained  in  North  Kingstown  or 
neighboring  towns.  They  have  been  enterprising  and 
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substantial  citizens,  well  educated  as  the  times  and 
facilities  would  permit,  and  have  been  quiet  but  force¬ 
ful  factors  in  their  respective  communities.  Among 
them  have  been  prosperous  farmers,  skilled  men  in 
various  trades,  merchants,  teachers,  salesmen,  musi¬ 
cians,  soldiers  and  sailors,  mill  owners  and  real  estate 
operators. 

Paul  Greene  Hendrick,  who  was  a  resident  of  this 
vicinity  all  his  life,  spent  the  most  of  his  years  on  the 
Abigail  Phenix  farm,  on  the  upper  Shewatuck,  living 
in  the  original  Phenix  house  built  in  1 7 1 1 .  His  wife, 
Lydia  Peckham  Brown,  was  born  on  this  farm,  and 
Paul  acquired  it  through  her.  He  cultivated  it  exten¬ 
sively  and  profitably.  Lydia  died  in  1884  and  Paul 
continued  to  live  in  the  old  house  up  to  his  death  in 
1908. 

Paul  and  Lydia  (Brown)  Hendrick  had  3  children, 
Charles  Greene,  Francis  Marion,  and  Waity  Anna. 

Charles  Greene  Hendrick  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  was  a  member  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  police  force  after  the  War,  and  retired  to  take 
up  farming  at  Pleasant  Valley  (Scrabbletown).  He 
married  Abby  Randall.  They  had  no  children.  Charles 
died  in  1922. 

Francis  Marion  Hendrick  married  Helena  A. 
Vaughn  of  East  Greenwich.  He  acquired  his  father’s 
farm  and  built  a  modern  cottage  house  on  the  western 
part  of  the  land,  facing  the  Ten  Rod  Road.  He  carried 
on  farming  operations  in  an  extensive  way,  with  the 
newer  ideas  and  equipment,  and  was  most  successful. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  active  members  of  the  La¬ 
fayette  Advent  Christian  Church,  and  were  highly 
esteemed  in  the  community.  In  1915,  he  sold  a  part  of 
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his  land,  retired  from  active  pursuits,  and  went  to  live 
with  his  son  Nathaniel  at  Wickford  Junction.  He  died 
in  1933.  Francis  Marion  and  Helena  (Vaughn)  Hen¬ 
drick  had  three  children. 

Waity  Ann  Hendrick,  daughter  of  Paul  and  Lydia 
(Brown)  Hendrick,  married  Charles  B.  Jones  of  East 
Greenwich.  She  died  in  1899.  They  had  no  children. 

Nathaniel  Greene  Hendrick,  son  of  Francis  Marion 
and  Helena  (Vaughn)  Hendrick,  was  born  in  1876. 
He  married  Helen  W.  James  of  Richmond,  R.  I.  They 
have  one  child,  a  son,  Paul  J.  While  Nathaniel  was 
reared  in  a  farming  family,  his  bent  was  more  toward 
a  business  career.  With  a  good  education,  finished 
off  with  a  course  in  accounting,  he  entered  the  mer¬ 
cantile  field  for  a  time.  He  also  did  some  building. 
Having  acquired  some  parcels  of  real  estate  by  inheri¬ 
tance  and  purchase,  he  embarked  in  the  real  estate  and 
insurance  business.  To  this  he  added  the  line  of  auc¬ 
tioneering  and  established  a  prosperous  agency  in  all 
these  lines.  He  has  an  attractive  residence  at  Wickford 
Junction,  on  land  formerly  a  part  of  the  Abigail 
Phenix  farm  and  maintains  his  business  headquarters 
there.  His  wife  was  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  for 
a  while,  but  for  some  years  has  been  a  busy  helpmeet 
for  her  husband  in  his  real  estate  affairs.  He  and  his 
wife  now  own  a  small  part  of  the  Abigail  Phenix  farm, 
which  his  grandfather,  Paul  Greene  Hendrick,  had 
acquired,  and  own  and  operate  several  pieces  of  rental 
property  in  other  parts  of  the  Town. 

Susan  Belle  Hendrick,  daughter  of  Francis  Marion 
and  Helena  (Vaughn)  Hendrick,  was  born  in  1878. 
She  adopted  the  profession  of  nurse,  and  never  mar¬ 
ried.  She  owns  a  substantial  part  of  the  original  Abigail 
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Phenix  farm  on  which  she  has  a  fine  home.  With 
Mary  E.  Pearce,  she  owns  a  spacious  house  and  at¬ 
tractive  estate  occupying  a  further  part  of  what  was 
the  Phenix  farm.  Both  these  properties  are  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ten  Rod  Road  just  above  Wickford  Junc¬ 
tion. 

Francis  Marion  Hendrick,  Jr.,  was  born  in  1887, 
and  died  January  21,  1917.  He  married  Charlotte 
Brown.  They  had  no  children. 

Paul  J.  Hendrick,  son  of  Nathaniel  Greene  and 
Helen  (James)  Hendrick,  married  Elizabeth  J.  Rec¬ 
ords,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Records 
of  the  historic  “Horn  Heap  Farm”  in  Exeter.  They 
have  two  children,  a  son,  Peter  Cranston,  born  March 
5,  1946,  and  a  daughter,  Marcia  Beth,  born  May  22, 
1948.  Paul  served  a  long  term  in  the  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine  in  World  War  II.  He  is  associated  with  his 
parents  in  the  management  of  their  joint  real  estate 
properties.  After  the  burning  of  the  original  Abigail 
Phenix  house  in  1936,  a  new  home  was  erected  on  the 
old  foundations.  The  chimney  date-stone  of  the  old 
( 1 7 1 1 )  house  forms  the  keystone  in  the  stone  facing  of 
the  huge  fireplace  in  the  modern  house.  Paul  acquired 
ownership  of  this  ancestral  site  and  he  and  his  family 
lived  there  for  a  time.  Recently,  he  sold  the  property. 

It  is  a  curious  twist  in  the  course  of  time  that  the 
old  Peter  Phillips  house  which  stood  at  the  corner  of 
the  Ten  Rod  and  Swamptown  Roads,  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Nathaniel  Greene  Hendrick  in  recent 
years,  thereby  restoring  the  ownership  of  the  property 
to  a  Brown  family  descendant.  It  stood  on  land  orig¬ 
inally  owned  by  Abigail  Phenix.  Later,  through  the 
Brown  descendants  of  Abigail,  this  land  passed  into 
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the  ownership  of  the  Phillips  family.  Peter  Phillips 
built  the  house  originally.  While  Nathaniel  Hendrick 
was  making  repairs  and  alterations  in  this  old  house, 
after  his  purchase,  it  was  so  badly  damaged  by  fire 
that  it  had  to  be  torn  down. 

Today,  Paul  J.  Hendrick,  a  later  descendant  of  the 
Browns,  has  erected  a  handsome  residence  for  himself 
and  family  on  this  old  Phillips  site,  thereby  further 
confirming  and  assuring  the  restoration  of  the  land  to 
the  historic  Brown  line. 


12. 

The  Shewatuck — Mill-Maker 

“Mid  forests  where  Indian  braves  once  roamed, 

There  rings  no  hunter’s  shout; 

But  their  name  is  on  your  waters, 

Ye  may  not  wash  it  out.” 

—Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney 

SOME  AUTHORITIES  TELL  us  that  the  Indian 
word  “Shewatuck”  has  an  equivalent  English  meaning 
of  “The  brook  (or  river)  that  comes  from  a  spring.” 
Though  there  might  be  some  disagreement  over  this 
translation,  the  fact  is  that  the  stream  we  are  dealing 
with  has  its  origin  in  what  was  known  for  years  as 
“Goose  Nest  Spring.” 

The  tradition  is  that  this  spring  was  never  known 
to  dry  up  except  in  one  late  spring  or  early  summer. 
At  that  exceptional  time,  a  farmer’s  goose,  prone  to 
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“steal  her  nest,”  discovered  the  dry  spring-bed,  laid 
her  eggs  there,  and  hatched  out  her  brood  of  goslings. 
The  day  after  they  “came  off”  their  odd  nest,  water 
gushed  forth  therefrom  and  the  spring  has  never  been 
known  to  run  dry  since. 

It  was  around  this  spring  that  the  Showattuck  tribe 
of  Narragansett  Indians  had  their  village.  An  early 
white  settler  in  the  Swamptown  district  built  a  house 
just  above  this  spring  (many  old  houses  were  built 
near  a  spring  or  brook  to  obtain  a  water  supply), 
and  the  well-worn  path  from  the  “Goose  Nest”  to  the 
house  could  be  traced  in  recent  days.  When  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  in  1923,  picked  this  spot  as  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  fish  hatchery,  the  plant  then  established  be¬ 
came  popularly  known  as  the  “Goose  Nest  Spring 
Hatchery,”  while  the  road  leading  to  it  became  Hatch¬ 
ery  Road. 

The  local  name  of  “Swamptown”  applied  to  the 
territory  surrounding  this  source  of  the  Shewatuck  is 
no  jesting  name  of  modern  days.  It  is  of  early  official 
record  in  a  deed  dated  in  1709.  Appropriately,  the 
Shewatuck,  outlet  of  the  Goose  Nest  Spring,  immedi¬ 
ately  dived  into  a  swamp,  and  in  its  long  course  to 
Narragansett  Bay,  passed  through  other  swamps  or 
swampy  land.  In  a  curving  course,  fed  by  small  rills 
from  other  springs  and  pools,  it  passed  the  Bly  farm, 
home  of  the  famous  Bly  apple,  fringing  another 
swampy  tract  beyond  its  crossing  of  Hatchery  Road 
(at  the  laundry  site  of  modern  days),  and  emerged 
at  the  Abigail  Phenix  (Paul  Hendrick)  house  as  a 
sizable  stream.  There  it  served  the  Phenix  household 
as  an  unfailing  water  supply.  It  was  just  above  the 
Phenix  house  where  the  ancient  timbers  were  found 
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some  years  ago,  betokening  the  existence  of  a  saw¬ 
mill  or  grist-mill  in  the  early  days. 

From  the  Phenix  house,  the  Shewatuck  flowed  east, 
splitting  into  two  streams  now  passing  under  arched 
tunnels  beneath  the  main  line  of  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road.  Then,  rejoined  into  a  single  current,  it  passed  on 
through  marshy  land,  making  a  turn  to  the  north.  At 
this  turn,  it  formed  a  sizable  pool,  with  sandy  or 
gravelly  bottom,  which  served  as  a  swimming  hole  for 
Lafayette  schoolboys  during  the  noon  recesses  of  late 
spring  and  early  fall.  Thence  it  flowed  on  under  the 
Wickford  Branch  Railroad  where,  at  one  time,  a 
water-tower,  supplied  from  the  brook,  furnished  water 
for  locomotives  of  that  line. 

Beyond  the  Branch  Railroad,  the  faithful  current 
provided  a  water  supply  for  the  Benedict  Brown  house 
(now  dismantled),  on  the  George  W.  Phillips  land, 
and  turning  sharply  to  the  east  again,  passed  back  of 
the  Noyes  house,  now  occupied  by  the  Anderson 
family.  Another  stretch  of  marshy  land  and  the  Shewa¬ 
tuck  served  the  Phillips  and  Thomas  houses  located 
near  the  bridge-crossing  of  the  Swamptown  or  Hatch¬ 
ery  Road,  at  the  head  of  the  present  Lafayette  mill¬ 
pond. 

So  far  in  its  course,  the  Shewatuck  was  more  than 
a  water  supply  for  the  households  of  the  early  settlers. 
In  the  spring,  it  overflowed  to  enrich  the  meadows 
along  its  edges,  to  the  cattle  pastured  along  its  rougher 
stretches  it  offered  a  long  line  of  drinking-places,  for 
wild  animals  whose  meat  and  furs  and  hides  served  the 
settlers  in  many  ways,  it  was  a  habitat  with  an  ever¬ 
present  water  supply,  natural  trout  and  other  fish  were 
plentiful  in  its  pure  waters,  while  water-cress,  brought 
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over  from  England  by  the  colonists  and  planted  in  its 
clear  cold  water,  flourished  extensively.  Not  so  many 
years  ago,  enterprising  Lafayette  citizens  gathered 
from  the  brook,  in  season,  bushels  of  water-cress  to 
ship  daily  by  express  from  Wickford  Junction  to 
Providence  markets. 

Continuing  on  from  the  present  Hatchery  Road 
to  the  location  of  what  is  now  the  old  Lafayette  mill, 
the  Shewatuck  made  a  drop  or  fall  which  prompted 
the  idea  of  utilizing  that  spot  for  the  purposes  of  in¬ 
dustry.  The  idea  was  carried  into  effect  by  building  a 
dam  and  creating  a  pond  which  developed  into  the 
present  Lafayette  mill-pond.  The  first  structure  prob¬ 
ably  was  a  saw  or  grist-mill,  or  both,  while  tradition 
has  it  that  a  snuff  mill  and  a  tannery  were  next  in 
order  of  establishment.  The  tannery  is  said  to  have 
made  a  specialty  of  tanning  the  hides  of  porpoises 
(then  prevalent  in  the  Bay)  to  provide  a  durable 
leather  for  hard-worn  saddle  seats.  Then  came  a  mill 
for  spinning  cotton  which  gave  the  place  the  name 
of  “North  Kingstown  Cotton  Mills/’  about  the  year 
1800.  Successive  owners  used  the  plant  for  cotton 
spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  until 
1848  when  Robert  Rodman  purchased  the  property, 
changed  it  over  to  a  woolen  mill,  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  fortune  for  himself  and  the  development  of 
a  thriving  village  and  countryside. 

The  course  of  the  Shewatuck  from  here  on  was  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  through  woods  and  swamp¬ 
land  where  its  present  identity  has  been  lost  by  the 
building  of  the  “Old  Dam”  (another  famous  swim¬ 
ming  place  at  one  time),  and  the  flooding  of  a  big 
area  by  the  “Old  Bog.”  With  current  greatly  ampli- 
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fied,  the  Shewatuck  persisted  onward  to  help  in  power¬ 
ing  a  large  brick  mill  (Belleville)  built  by  William  E. 
Pierce  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  Thence  on  to  the 
Narragansett  cotton  mill  (previously  operated  by 
Pierce),  now  demolished,  at  a  point  on  the  Post  Road 
a  short  distance  south  of  the  Belleville  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  Still  seeking  the  Bay,  the  stream  was  again  har¬ 
nessed  by  another  cotton  mill  known  as  the  Annaqua- 
tucket  Mill  where  the  spinning  of  cotton  yarn  was 
engaged  in  by  Asa  Sisson  and  some  associates  in  the 
1850’s.  This  mill  was  located  just  above  the  present 
village  of  Hamilton  and  took  its  name  from  that  given 
by  the  Indians  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Shewatuck. 

The  first  grist-mill  in  the  Town  of  North  Kings¬ 
town  had  been  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  as  early 
as  1686.  Later,  an  iron  works  was  operated  on  the 
same  site.  About  1850,  Asa  Sisson  had  formed  the 
Hamilton  Web  Company  and  operated  the  first  mill 
of  that  company  on  the  site.  It  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  the  location  was  named  Hamilton.  Afterward,  the 
company  erected  a  modern  mill  and  developed  a 
prosperous  village. 

So  the  title  “Maker  of  Mills”  is  more  than  an  hon¬ 
orary  one  in  the  case  of  our  Shewatuck.  In  the  words 
of  Tennyson,  “it  sparkles  out  among  the  ferns,”  “clat¬ 
ters  over  stony  ways,”  and  “curves  and  flows,”  giving 
life  and  energy  every  few  miles  to  a  turning  wheel 
that  has  brought  prosperity  and  happiness  to  un¬ 
counted  families  in  hamlet  and  Town.  And  by  no 
means  the  least  of  its  bounty  has  been  bestowed  upon 
Lafayette. 
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The  Coming  of  the  Iron  Horse 

THE  NARRAGANSETT  INDIANS  who  dwelt 
here  at  the  arrival  of  Roger  Williams  had  only  trails 
or  paths  through  the  woods  for  travel  by  land.  And 
Roger  says:  “It  is  admirable  to  see  the  paths  their 
naked  feet  have  made  in  the  wilderness  in  most  stony 
and  rockie  places.”  The  most  prominent  of  these  paths 
was  the  Pequot  Trail  which  led  from  what  is  now 
Providence,  down  through  South  County,  to  New 
London.  It  was  a  link  in  a  chain  of  similar  Indian  trails 
extending  from  what  is  now  New  York  to  the  present 
Maine.  Other  trails  branched  off  from  this  path  to 
reach  the  various  Indian  villages  located  in  the  more 
interior  country. 

The  first  white  settlers  in  this  region  found  it  much 
easier  to  travel  by  water  in  going  from  one  colony 
to  another,  as  the  most  of  their  settlements  were  on 
the  seashore  or  on  the  rivers  that  led  down  to  the  coast. 
But  the  land  trails  came  to  be  used  for  travel  on  foot 
and  for  the  transportation  of  goods  by  pack-bearers, 
mostly  natives  who  were  eager  for  the  recompense  of 
an  awl  or  a  few  bright-colored  buttons  or  an  old  coat. 
Then  horses  were  brought  into  use  along  the  trails, 
making  bridle-paths  for  travelers  and  goods.  In  1704, 
a  certain  Madam  Knight  made  the  journey  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  New  York  and  return,  on  horse-back.  She  has 
left  us  a  diary  of  her  journey.  She  was  two  months 
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in  making  the  trip  south  and  a  little  more  than  three 
months  in  returning.  One  of  her  many  stops  for  resting 
was  at  Havens’  Tavern  near  Wickford.  She  had  a 
rough  journey  both  ways,  sometimes  waiting  for 
flooded  streams  to  subside,  and  many  times  hunting  up 
guides  to  show  the  way. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  main  trails  were  improved 
and  widened  to  permit  the  use  of  ox-carts  and  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  largely  devoted  to  the  transportation 
of  merchandise,  for  most  travelers  continued  to  ride 
horseback.  While  “chaises”  and  “chairs”  were  in  use 
in  a  limited  way,  in  the  early  1700’s,  the  first  coach 
appeared  in  Providence  about  1750.  Yet  as  late  as  1791, 
a  Madam  Lee  made  a  long  journey  from  South  Kings¬ 
town  to  Connecticut,  riding  a  Narragansett  pacer 
on  a  ladies’  side-saddle.  She  said  the  most  of  the  roads 
were  not  even  then  suited  for  comfortable  journeying 
by  carriage.  She  covered  a  route  of  190  miles  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  and  back  to  Narra¬ 
gansett,  in  5  days  of  riding,  and  adds  that  she  experi¬ 
enced  no  sensible  fatigue.  Quite  a  tribute  to  both  the 
rider  and  her  steed. 

The  first  regular  stage  line  between  Providence  and 
Boston  was  established  in  1767,  and  about  that  time,  a 
stage  line  was  started  between  Providence  and  New 
York,  via  the  old  Pequot  Trail,  a  trip  that  took  a  week. 
After  the  Revolution,  with  improved  roads,  the  New 
York  trip  was  reduced  to  3  days. 

Other  lines  sprang  up,  and  teaming  lines  were  estab¬ 
lished  for  freight.  However,  the  localities  through 
which  these  lines  passed  were  not  much  inclined  to 
better  the  roads  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  or  foreign 
stage  owners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  owners  of  the 
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stage  lines  were  not  eager  to  improve  the  roads  for  the 
benefit  of  the  local  residents  along  the  lines. 

This  situation  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  turn¬ 
pike  system,  by  which  a  corporation  assumed  the  care 
of  a  particular  road  and  was  authorized  to  charge  a 
fee,  or  toll,  for  the  use  of  it  by  any  and  all,  neighbor 
or  stranger,  on  each  occasion  of  its  use.  The  first 
Rhode  Island  turnpike  was  the  Providence  and  Nor¬ 
wich,  via  Plainfield,  authorized  about  1800.  This  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Boston  and  Providence  turnpike,  and 
by  1805  had  shortened  the  stage  coach  time  between 
Boston  and  New  York  to  50  hours.  In  the  next  few 
years,  turnpikes  to  East  Greenwich,  Wickford,  Pawca- 
tuck  (New  London),  Smithfield,  Pawtucket,  and 
various  other  points  were  in  operation.  For  40  years 
after  1800,  turnpikes  were  incorporated  in  Rhode 
Island  at  the  average  of  one  a  year. 

The  turnpikes,  with  their  improved  highways, 
rapidly  developed  the  infant  stage  coach  industry.  In 
the  early  1800’s,  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
dozen  or  more  coaches,  each  with  six  horses,  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  Manufacturers’  Hotel  in  Market 
Square,  in  Providence,  bound  for  Boston,  New  York, 
Taunton,  New  Bedford,  Worcester,  and  the  Rhode 
Island  country  towns.  As  they  were  laden  and  de¬ 
parted,  other  coaches  drew  up  with  arriving  fares.  A 
great  stable  was  built  on  Orange  Street,  Providence, 
for  hundreds  of  relay  horses.  Taverns  and  inns  arose 
along  the  stage  lines,  as  well  as  stables  and  black¬ 
smiths’  forges,  wherever  horses  were  replaced  or  stage 
stops  were  scheduled.  In  the  summer  of  1829,  there 
were  328  stage  coaches  a  week  between  Providence 
and  Boston,  besides  the  numerous  coaches  to  near-by 
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parts  of  the  State.  The  time  made  on  the  Boston  run 
caused  the  editor  of  the  Providence  Gazette  to  pro¬ 
claim  proudly,  in  1832,  “We  were  rattled  from  Provi¬ 
dence  to  Boston  last  Monday  in  four  hours  and  fifty 
minutes,  including  all  stops  on  the  road.  If  anyone 
wants  to  go  faster,  he  may  send  to  Kentucky  and 
charter  a  streak  of  lightning,  or  wait  for  a  railroad, 
as  he  pleases.” 

This  boasted  stage  coach  efficiency  was  furthered 
by  a  merger  of  most  of  the  lines  operating  in  New 
England,  under  the  name  of  Eastern  Stage  Company. 
Before  this  merger,  there  had  been  an  intense  rivalry 
between  the  individual  lines,  which  resulted  in  a  spec¬ 
tacular  instance  of  price-cutting.  One  company  met 
the  lower  fare  of  a  newcomer  on  the  Boston-Provi¬ 
dence  route  by  announcing  it  would  carry  passengers 
free.  The  new  rival  made  a  similar  free-fare  offer,  and 
added  a  free  dinner  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  The  old 
company  came  back  with  a  free  bottle  of  wine  added 
to  the  dinner.  This  gave  rise  to  the  story  that  a  “Promi¬ 
nent  Boston  Socialite”  enjoyed  two  free  trips  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  including  free  dinner  and  wine,  and  then 
induced  a  party  of  gay  young  blades  to  join  him  for 
a  week  of  this  free  frolic.  This  caused  the  companies 
to  compromise,  and  a  fare  of  two  dollars  a  trip  was 
written  into  a  contract. 

As  the  editor  of  the  Providence  Gazette  had  in¬ 
timated,  the  talk  of  railroads  was  in  the  air.  The 
stage  coach  syndicate  gave  little  heed  to  the  warning, 
but  soon  found  that  a  new  and  real  traffic  competition 
was  upon  it.  The  railroad  became  more  than  talk.  It 
was  beginning  to  obtain  charters,  to  lay  rails,  and  to 
run  coaches  on  them.  The  assets  of  the  Eastern  Stage 
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Company  began  to  dwindle  with  the  actual  operation 
of  trains.  The  wayside  taverns,  the  brick  stables  for 
hundreds  of  horses,  and  the  huge  blacksmith’s  shops 
began  closing,  until  they  became  mere  ghosts  of  a 
once  flourishing  transportation  activity. 

Similarly,  the  turnpikes  suffered  from  the  loss  of 
tolls.  The  thousands  of  passengers  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  freight  they  had  carried  in  their  heydays  of 
prosperity  were  lost  to  the  cheaper  rates,  faster  time, 
and  the  comparative  greater  passenger  comfort  of 
the  rails.  Many  turnpikes  were  abandoned,  some 
were  forfeited  to  or  purchased  by  the  towns  or  the 
State,  and  a  few,  here  and  there,  like  the  New 
London  “Pike,”  operated  into  the  1860’s,  with  their 
steadily  diminishing  tolls  paid  to  the  towns  or  the 
State. 

The  first  railroad  in  this  region  was  the  Boston  and 
Providence,  originally  chartered  in  1831,  and  operated 
as  a  “turnpike  railroad,”  with  horse-drawn  coaches 
running  on  iron  rails.  There  was  no  thought  of  a 
steam  locomotive  at  first,  for  it  was  expected  that  an 
individual  might  use  his  own  personal  carriage  and 
horse-power  on  the  road,  by  paying  toll.  In  fact,  the 
original  charter  so  provided,  the  railroad  company 
having  the  power  to  determine  whether  the  individual 
carriage  was  equipped  with  wheels  suitable  for  run¬ 
ning  on  rails. 

Here  again,  the  editor  of  the  Providence  Gazette , 
noting  the  growing  use  of  steam  power  on  boats,  pro¬ 
claimed:  “We  hope  before  many  years  to  see  a  steam 
carriage  on  a  railroad  between  this  city  and  Boston.” 
But  there  was  still  some  doubt  and  derision  about  the 
idea  of  a  boiler  and  engine  mounted  on  wheels.  Even 
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the  great  Daniel  Webster  expressed  his  doubts  of  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  contraption. 

Meantime  England  had  developed  the  steam  loco¬ 
motive  to  the  practical  stage,  and  America  had  im¬ 
ported  two  or  three  of  the  English  engines  for  trial 
tests  by  one  or  two  enterprising  transportation  com¬ 
panies.  In  addition,  American  ingenuity  met  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  this  foreign  innovation  and  turned  out  such 
early  specimens  as  Peter  Cooper’s  “Torn  Thumb”  for 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  “Best  Friend”  for  the 
South  Carolina  Railroad,  the  “De  Witt  Clinton”  for 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  (later  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral),  and  others. 

All  these  had  been  produced  in  American  shops 
in  the  early  1830’s.  Matthew  Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia, 
founder  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  built  his 
first  locomotive  in  1832.  And  so  the  Boston  and  Provi¬ 
dence  line  had  ordered  locomotives  from  Philadelphia 
for  use  on  its  first  through  train  to  Providence  in  1835. 
But  delivery  of  the  engines  was  delayed  and  the  first 
train  came  through  into  Providence,  drawn  by  horses. 
The  locomotives  were  delivered  shortly  thereafter 
and  the  editor  of  the  Providence  Gazette  saw  his 
hopes  fulfilled. 

The  first  Providence  railroad  depot  was  at  India 
Point  where  the  Boston  and  Providence  crossed  the 
Seekonk  River  on  a  drawbridge.  This  point  was  near 
the  docking  place  of  steamboats  from  New  York, 
which  brought  many  passengers  destined  for  Boston. 
Previously,  these  boats  had  been  great  feeders  for 
the  stage  coaches  that  swarmed  about  every  steamer 
on  its  arrival,  with  particular  and  loud  solicitation  of 
Boston-bound  fares.  Naturally,  the  near-by  new  rail- 
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road  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  this  traffic,  to  the 
added  business  grief  of  the  decaying  stage  coach  opera¬ 
tion  at  this  and  other  points  where  the  Iron  Horse  was 
vigorously  competing. 

Even  before  the  Boston  and  Providence  was  under 
construction,  thought  had  been  given  by  a  body  of 
capitalists  of  the  day,  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
running  out  of  Providence  to  the  south  and  southwest. 
These  far-seeing  gentlemen  apparently  reasoned  that 
such  a  line  might  ultimately  reach  to  New  York.  So 
they  secured  a  Rhode  Island  charter  under  the  name 
of  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  as  early  as  1832.  This  grant  covered  only  a 
route  inside  the  State  limits,  that  is,  from  Providence 
to  Westerly.  Curiously,  as  it  seems,  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  at  about  the  same  time,  authorized  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  railroad  from  Stonington  to  Westerly,  under 
the  name  of  the  New  York  and  Stonington  Railroad 
Company.  Shortly  after,  the  Legislatures  of  the  two 
States  authorized  the  union  of  the  two  companies 
under  the  name  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston 
Railroad  Company,  thus  making  a  continuous  author¬ 
ized  route  of  about  50  miles,  between  Providence  and 
Stonington. 

One  feature  of  this  legislative  authorization  was  the 
obligation  of  the  merged  companies  to  operate  a  con¬ 
necting  line  of  steamers  between  Stonington  and 
New  York.  Another  requirement  was  that  a  ferry 
should  be  established  between  the  west  side  of  Provi¬ 
dence  harbor  (where  the  New  York,  Providence  and 
Boston  planned  to  locate  its  Providence  terminus), 
and  the  proposed  terminus  of  the  Boston  and  Provi¬ 
dence  at  India  Point.  This  latter  feature  would  pro- 
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vide  a  new  route  for  passengers  between  Boston  and 
New  York,  alternative  to  the  contemplated  Boston 
and  Providence  rail  line  connection  at  Providence 
with  the  already  operating  steamers  from  Providence 
to  New  York,  around  Point  Judith. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  incorporators  of  the  New 
York,  Providence  and  Boston  have  a  Connecticut  and 
New  York  flavor.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Commodore 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  had  risen  to  fame  as  a  “steam¬ 
boat  man.”  Possibly  he  had  a  silent  finger  in  this 
Stonington-route  pie.  He  had  acquired  some  Long 
Island  Sound  steamer  lines  and  could  profitably  em¬ 
ploy  some  of  his  boats  on  the  run  between  Stonington 
and  New  York.  A  helping  element  in  such  possible 
plans  was  the  “skittish”  feeling  many  passengers  had 
about  the  run  around  Point  Judith  in  stormy  and 
wintry  weather.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  they 
would  welcome  the  trip  in  the  calmer  waters  of  the 
Stonington  route. 

It  has  been  a  tradition  that  Wickford  was  by-passed 
in  the  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston  lay-out  be¬ 
cause  of  the  competition  with  that  village's  long-estab¬ 
lished  water-traffic  and  the  investment  therein.  An 
attitude  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  Wickford  could 
have  been  only  natural  under  the  circumstances,  for 
the  railroad  was  a  new  and  untried  venture  in  these 
parts.  One  can  just  as  readily  assume  that  the  lay-out 
chosen  was  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  the 
Stonington  terminal.  The  long  stretches  of  straight 
track,  even  at  the  cost  of  deep  cuts  and  long  fills,  and 
the  direct  crossing  of  the  Great  Swamp,  make  almost 
a  “bee”  line  to  Westerly  and  Stonington. 

Then  there  may  be  some  significance  in  the  fact 
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that  one  of  the  earliest  boats  operating  on  the  Stoning- 
ton  line  was  owned  by  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and 
was  commanded  by  the  Commodore’s  brother  “Jake.” 
When  the  smoke  of  organization,  construction,  and 
early  operation  had  cleared  away,  the  Commodore  ap¬ 
peared  as  president  of  the  New  York,  Providence 
and  Boston,  and  when  the  road  began  the  numbering 
and  naming  of  its  locomotives,  No.  i  was  the  “C.  Van¬ 
derbilt.” 

The  present  Harbor  Junction  branch,  from  Auburn 
to  the  Providence  water-front,  was  the  original  lay¬ 
out  of  the  road  at  the  Providence  end.  This  track 
reached  the  water  just  above  Sassafrass  Point,  where 
a  sizable  water-front  terminal  is  still  maintained. 
From  there  the  rails  extended  northward  to  Hill’s 
Wharf,  near  Crary  Street,  where  passengers  were  dis¬ 
charged,  or  transferred  by  ferry  to  India  Point  to 
connect  with  the  Boston  and  Providence  for  Boston. 
This  extension  accounts  for  the  present  rails  along 
Allen’s  Avenue.  Later,  these  rails  were  extended  still 
further  north,  through  Dyer  Street,  to  reach  the  shore 
of  the  old  Cove  where  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
and  the  Boston  and  Providence  had  located  a  joint 
terminal  in  the  meantime.  By  this  arrangement,  pas¬ 
sengers  from  Stonington  to  Boston  could  make  the  trip 
without  changing  cars,  and  the  ferry  across  the  harbor 
was  discontinued.  Yet  this  new  arrangement  was  a 
somewhat  roundabout  course  for  the  New  York, 
Providence  and  Boston  passenger  traffic,  as  it  ran 
through  the  mercantile  part  of  Providence  and  was 
subject  to  delays.  Consequently,  it  was  abandoned 
for  passenger  use  in  1 848,  when  the  present  approach 
from  Auburn,  through  Olneyville,  was  built. 
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Construction  work  on  the  original  building  of  the 
New  York,  Providence  and  Boston,  south  from  Au¬ 
burn,  occupied  a  few  years,  so  that  the  road  was  not 
opened  for  traffic  until  November,  1837.  The  chief 
construction  engineer  was  Major  George  Washington 
Whistler,  a  West  Point  graduate.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  noted  American  artist,  James  Abbott  McNeill 
Whistler,  whose  famous  painting  “Portrait  of  My 
Mother”  was  reproduced  on  U.  S.  postage  stamps  in 
recent  years.  The  road’s  lay-out  was  a  time-consum¬ 
ing  affair,  for  there  were  many  disputes  with  land- 
owners  and  local  officials  over  sites  and  prices.  East 
Greenwich,  North  Kingstown,  and  Kingston  were 
trouble-spots  which  took  years  to  heal.  It  is  told  that 
Alexander  Huling  (5th  generation)  took  a  daily  seat 
on  a  big  rock  on  his  land  north  of  Stony  Lane  Road, 
in  North  Kingstown,  with  a  rifle  across  his  knees, 
and  defied  the  railroad  builders  to  enter  his  domain 
until  satisfactory  terms  were  arranged.  East  Green¬ 
wich  land-owners  complained  of  three  changes  in 
location,  after  land  was  torn  up,  and  of  a  “pompous” 
reply  to  their  protests:  “Sue  us  for  trespass.”  Com¬ 
mented  the  East  Greenwich  folks:  “Deeds  of  land 
are  but  feathers.”  The  feeling  around  Kingston  lasted 
a  long  time  after  the  road  was  opened. 

The  original  construction  was  a  single  track.  It  pre¬ 
sented  many  problems  of  engineering,  and  taxed  the 
limited  construction  apparatus  of  that  day.  Thousands 
of  laborers,  from  far  and  near,  were  employed  in 
excavating,  filling,  bridge-building,  drainage,  track¬ 
laying,  fence-building,  wood-chopping,  construction 
of  depots,  water-tanks,  freight  sheds  and  other  req¬ 
uisites.  Horses,  oxen,  and  carts,  all  along  the  line, 
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drained  the  local  resources  to  the  limit.  As  the  work 
progressed,  one  section  after  another  was  a  bee-hive 
of  activity  to  which  the  several  communities  were 
unaccustomed,  and  the  army  of  skilled  tradesmen,  such 
as  masons,  carpenters,  machinists,  iron  workers,  sur¬ 
veyors  and  others,  was  a  constant  source  of  amazement 
to  the  countryside. 


The  Iron  Horse  Is  Harnessed 


THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  of  Monday,  No- 
vember  13,  1837,  told  of  the  opening  of  the  New 
York,  Providence  and  Boston  Railroad  on  the  previous 
Friday,  November  10.  The  occasion  was  purely  offi¬ 
cial,  starting  at  Stonington  with  the  morning  arrival 
there  of  a  steamboat  from  New  York,  bringing  a 
large  party  of  railroad  officials  and  guests.  They  were 
joined  by  a  local  welcoming  contingent,  and  break¬ 
fasted  at  a  Stonington  hotel.  Two  trains  were  in  wait¬ 
ing  to  convey  the  entire  party  to  Providence,  and  in 
the  late  forenoon  the  epoch-making  event  in  Rhode 
Island  railroad  transportation  began.  One  train  reached 
Providence  in  about  3  hours.  The  engine  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  train  stalled  at  East  Greenwich,  and  the  train’s 
passengers  enjoyed  the  East  Greenwich  scenery  for 
several  hours.  They  didn’t  see  Providence  that  day. 

At  Providence,  Mayor  Samuel  W.  Bridgham  and 
other  city  officials  greeted  the  iron  horse  pioneers 
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from  the  south’ard  with  an  informal  entertainment, 
and  when  the  train  returned  to  Stonington  late  that 
afternoon,  the  Mayor  and  a  few  other  officials  ac¬ 
companied  the  party.  Meantime,  another  locomotive 
had  been  sent  down  from  Providence  to  East  Green¬ 
wich  to  relieve  the  marooned  passengers  of  the  second 
train.  It  was  so  late  in  the  day,  however,  that  it  was 
decided  to  accompany  the  first  train  on  its  way  back. 
The  trip  from  Providence  to  Stonington  was  made  in 
2  hours  and  20  minutes,  a  distance  of  50  miles.  The 
three  locomotives  used  during  the  day  were  named 
“Stonington,”  “Little  Rest,”  and  “Apponaug.”  Crowds 
of  cheering,  hat-waving  men  and  handkerchief -wav¬ 
ing  women,  with  a  mixture  of  awe-stricken  boys  and 
girls,  greeted  the  passage  of  these  first  trains  at  every 
town,  village  and  cross-roads  along  the  right  of  way. 

Zebulon  Northup,*  aged  102,  then  living  in  Swamp- 
town,  near  the  “great  fill”  north  of  the  “Dry  Bridge,” 
was  helped  to  the  window  of  his  house  that  he  might 
see  the  “first  flight.”  What  a  span  of  life  he  had  cov¬ 
ered,  from  the  plodding  horse  and  his  rider,  along 
roads  that  were  little  more  than  trails,  to  the  graded 
roadbeds  and  smooth  metal  rails  along  which  the  “iron 
horses”  sped  at  25  or  more  miles  an  hour! 

That  evening  was  a  noted  one  in  Stonington,  for  a 
celebration  dinner  that  was  a  dinner  occupied  several 
hours  at  the  local  hotel.  The  Governor  of  Connecticut 
and  other  State  officials,  the  steamboat-load  of  guests 
from  New  York,  the  Mayor  of  Providence  and  other 
Rhode  Island  representatives,  New  York,  Providence 
and  Boston  Railroad  officials,  from  the  President  down, 
and  many  minor  dignitaries  consumed  a  long  list  of 

#  A  Revolutionary  soldier. 
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things  to  eat  and  drink,  and  listened  to  a  torrent  of 
speeches.  One  outstanding  bit  of  information  disclosed 
that  the  cost  of  the  enterprise  to  date  was  the  fabulous 
sum  (for  those  days)  of  $2,500,000.  At  a  late  hour,  the 
New  York  contingent  sailed  away  home,  with  a  band 
playing  and  the  steamboat  ablaze  with  lights. 

The  Providence  Journal  of  November  16,  1837,  car¬ 
ried  the  following  “ad”:  — 

“The  New  York,  Providence,  and  Boston  Railroad, 
being  ready  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  will  be 
open  for  travel  on  Friday,  November  17. 

“Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

“Leave  Stonington  for  Providence,  Wednesday, 
Friday  and  Sunday  mornings  after  arrival  of  steamboat 
from  New  York. 

“Leave  Providence  for  Stonington  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  on  arrival  of  New 
York  train  of  railroad  cars  from  Boston. 

“The  trains  will  stop  at  Greenwich,  Kingston,  and 
Westerly  to  deliver  and  receive  passengers.” 

No  provision  was  made  for  a  stop  at  what  is  now 
Wickford  Junction  for  this  “boat  train”  service. 

A  timetable  of  1 844  shows  an  accommodation  train 
running  on  a  daily  schedule,  leaving  Providence  at 
2  p.m.,  and  Stonington  at  6  a.m.  By  this  time,  the 
travel  had  become  sufficient  for  a  station  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  what  had  previously  been  known  as  “Huling’s 
Crossing,”  and  Capt.  Jimmy  Huling  was  appointed 
station  agent.  The  name  “Wickford  Depot”  #  was 

*  In  1845,  a  railroad  passenger  getting  off  there,  found  a  one 
room  building  with  a  scanty  platform  and  little  space  for  passengers 
or  freight.  It  was  almost  surrounded  by  woods  and  only  3  houses 
were  in  sight. 
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adopted,  although  the  village  of  Wickford  was  3  miles 
distant.  Tradition  has  it  that  at  “Huling’s  Crossing” 
and  other  localities  where  no  station  or  platform  had 
been  provided,  a  plank  or  two  on  short  posts,  or  an  old 
bench,  or  even  an  old  chair,  were  provided  for  getting 
on  or  off  the  steps  of  the  train  which  stopped  on  signal 
from  the  conductor,  or  when  the  engineer  spied  wait¬ 
ing  passengers  signaling  him  to  stop. 

The  first  locomotives  used  in  America  were  odd¬ 
looking  contraptions,  mostly  upright  boiler,  tall  smoke¬ 
stack,  and  big  wheels.  There  was  no  cab  for  the 
engineer  or  fireman  at  first,  for  if  the  driver  of  a  stage¬ 
coach  could  endure  all  sorts  of  weather,  why  not  the 
engineer?  A  tender  was  attached,  loaded  with  cord- 
wood  for  fuel,  and  water-tanks  were  located  along  the 
route  for  replenishing  the  boiler’s  supply.  The  early 
engines  had  anywhere  from  10  to  25  horse-power,  and 
weighed  from  5  to  20  tons.  American  ingenuity  soon 
improved  on  the  appearance  and  size  and  weight,  with 
a  horizontal  boiler,  eight  wheels,  a  primitive  cab,  and 
more  or  less  “streamlining.”  Coming  later  in  the  field, 
the  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston  took  advantage 
of  these  improvements  and  its  early  engines  were  much 
less  crude  than  those  represented  on  roads  previously 
established.  The  “Roger  Williams,”  an  early  comer  on 
the  Providence-Stonington  run,  is  pictured  as  having 
quite  a  modern  appearance  in  style  and  equipment. 

The  cars  for  passengers  were  at  first  little  more 
than  vans,  or  stage  coach  bodies,  mounted  on  4  iron 
wheels.  Some  passengers  rode  on  the  roof  where  they 
were  exposed  to  wind  and  rain  and  to  the  smoke  and 
sparks  from  the  locomotive.  A  passenger  on  the  train 
from  Boston  to  Providence,  in  July,  1835,  describes  the 
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train  as  composed  of  ugly  boxes  where  30  persons  were 
stowed  away  in  each  box,  and  compelled  to  sit  on  hard 
wooden  benches.  When  12  bouncing  young  ladies, 
bound  for  Newport,  came  aboard,  and  began  sucking 
lemons  so  as  not  to  be  “car-sick,”  some  of  the  men  had 
to  mount  to  the  roof  to  make  room.  At  night,  these 
boxes  were  illuminated  with  candles,  and  in  winter  a 
wood-burning  stove  in  one  corner  pretended  to  fur¬ 
nish  heat. 

But  here  again,  American  ingenuity  rapidly  im¬ 
proved  the  so-called  passenger  cars  and  provided  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  day¬ 
light  travel.  Within  the  first  20  years  of  American 
railroading,  bunks  were  built  into  a  few  cars  and  night 
travel  was  invited.  There  were  no  bedclothes,  only  a 
mattress  in  each  bunk,  passengers  did  not  undress  ex¬ 
cept  to  take  off  such  outer  garments  as  would  serve 
for  bed-covers,  and  a  basin  of  water  and  a  towel  were 
provided  at  the  end  of  the  car.  It  was  after  several 
trips  in  these  “bunk  cars”  that  George  M.  Pullman  de¬ 
vised  and  built  his  first  “sleeping  car.”  This  was  so 
luxurious  for  the  times  that  passengers  planning  to 
enjoy  the  unaccustomed  comforts  (?),  were  asked  to 
take  off  their  boots  before  retiring. 

The  officials  of  the  New  York,  Providence  and 
Boston  (then  becoming  known  as  the  Stonington  Rail¬ 
road)  were  enterprising  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
all  these  improvements  so  far  as  their  funds  would 
permit.  But  they  had  hardly  got  their  new  enterprise 
under  way  when  they  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  the 
panic  of  1837,  which  was  making  its  effects  felt  all 
over  the  country.  Travel  and  freight  were  not  up  to 
expectations  and  in  1839  a  large  amount  of  bonds, 
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issued  to  obtain  funds  for  construction,  fell  due.  The 
failure  of  the  company  to  pay  either  principal  or  in¬ 
terest  led  to  the  taking  over  of  the  railroad  property 
by  the  trustees  under  bond  mortgages.  The  rolling 
stock  of  the  company  was  attached  and  operations 
were  close  to  suspension. 

It  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  the  directors  kept  the 
road  running.  But  they  did,  and  in  4  years  new  bonds 
were  issued  to  replace  those  defaulted,  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  regained  possession  of  the  property.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  who  had  been  elected  a  director  in  1846, 
was  elected  president  of  the  company  in  1847,  and 
from  then  on  everything  was  hunky-dory  in  a  financial 
way.  A  new  locomotive  built  for  the  Stonington  Road 
by  the  Taunton  Locomotive  Works  in  1847,  was 
numbered  1,  and  was  named  “C.  Vanderbilt.”  It  ran 
for  many  years  and  can  still  be  remembered  by  older 
Lafayette  residents. 

Even  under  the  financial  clouds  the  directors  had 
maintained  faith  in  the  railroad’s  future  and  shaped  its 
course  accordingly.  They  gained  a  great  boost  in  an 
arrangement  for  through  car  service  between  Stoning¬ 
ton  and  Boston,  and  the  advantage  of  a  handsome  new 
Union  Station  in  Providence.  The  latter  was  built  in 
1848.  It  had  a  famous,  spacious  hall  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  spoke  in  his  campaign  of  i860. 

The  directors  also  had  in  mind  the  eventual  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  rail  line  from  Stonington  to  New  London, 
and  thence  to  New  York.  This  materialized  in  the  first 
through  train  from  Boston  to  New  York,  over  this 
route,  in  1859. 

Meanwhile,  close  attention  was  being  given  to  local 
traffic,  through  additional  facilities  such  as  depots, 
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freight  sheds,  sidings,  and  the  ever-improving  new 
equipment.  In  1845,  the  Stonington  Road  carried 
100,000  passengers,  with  a  constantly  increasing  num¬ 
ber  each  year.  Locomotive  No.  2,  the  “Whistler,” 
built  by  the  Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works,  was 
acquired  in  1 849,  followed  by  the  “Connecticut,”  the 
“C.  Phelps,”  the  “Westerly,”  the  “Gov.  Anthony,” 
and  others.  Each  of  these  featured  the  improvements  in 
power  and  style  the  builders  were  constantly  making. 
The  passenger  car  equipment  was  likewise  contin¬ 
uously  increased  with  the  newest  designs  for  passenger 
comfort  and  safety.  Local  train  service  for  both  pas¬ 
sengers  and  freight  was  added  to  yearly,  all  the  time 
bringing  Rhode  Island  rural  communities  into  closer 
touch  with  the  larger  centers  of  trade. 

The  Civil  War  tested  the  Stonington  Road’s  facil¬ 
ities  to  the  limit  in  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
supplies.  The  through  line  to  New  York  was  a  great 
advantage  here.  More  new  locomotives  and  cars  were 
acquired  to  serve  the  country’s  cause.  Among  the 
engines  purchased  was  the  “Mat  Morgan”  which  was 
the  first  coal-burning  locomotive,  and  led  the  way  to 
discarding  wood  as  railroad  fuel.  (The  “Mat  Morgan” 
ran  a  number  of  years.  It  had  a  disastrous  end  in  1875 
when  its  boiler  exploded  in  the  Providence  yard.  The 
fireman,  Jimmy  Thomas,  a  Lafayette  boy,  was  killed 
in  the  explosion.  He  is  buried  in  the  Phillips  cemetery 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  just  west  of  the  Swamptown 
Crossing  of  the  Wickford  Branch  Railroad.) 

Following  the  Civil  War,  the  Stonington  Railroad 
bulked  large  in  business.  In  1872,  it  was  carrying 
500,000  passengers  yearly,  and  was  in  the  midst  of 
vast  improvements  in  its  roadbed  and  equipment.  It 
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was  adding  two  or  three  locomotives  a  year,  and  pas¬ 
senger  cars  correspondingly.  Its  freight  business  was 
demanding  increased  facilities  and  faster  movement. 
Double-tracking  was  started  at  Providence  in  1871, 
reaching  “Wickford  Depot”  the  same  year,  Kingston 
in  1873,  and  was  completed  to  Stonington  in  1874. 
The  Wickford  Branch  connection  in  1871  necessitated 
a  new  depot  with  a  new  name,  “Wickford  Junction,” 
at  a  cost  of  $8000;  Stony  Lane  Bridge  was  widened  at 
a  cost  of  $5000  in  1874,  short  local  trains  were  added 
to  the  timetables  in  1874,  air  brakes  were  introduced  in 
1875,  and  new  rails  were  laid  on  long  stretches. 

Express  trains  were  running  regularly  between  New 
York  and  Boston  in  the  late  70’s,  with  one  or  more 
Wagner  “Palace  Cars”  and  “Sleepers.”  General  Grant, 
on  his  way  to  Boston  from  New  York,  in  October, 
1880,  came  down  “Wickford  Hill”  in  a  Wagner,  at  a 
speed  of  50  miles  an  hour  (estimated),  his  passage  past 
the  crowd  on  the  Wickford  Junction  platform  being 
a  “dusty  blur.” 

An  investment  of  $20,000  was  made  in  the  new 
Wood  River  Branch  Railroad  in  1873;  $15,000  in  the 
Narragansett  Pier  Railroad  in  1875;  the  Oakland  Beach 
Branch  was  bought  in  1879;  and  the  Pawtuxet  Valley 
Branch  was  taken  on  in  1880. 

The  Stonington  Railroad  had  been  free  from  serious 
wrecks  and  disasters  up  to  1873.  In  April  of  that  year, 
the  express  steamboat  train  from  Stonington  to  Boston 
plunged  into  the  river  at  “Richmond  Switch,”  now 
Wood  River  Junction.  The  railroad  bridge  had  been 
swept  out  by  the  flood  from  a  broken  dam  above,  and 
in  the  dim  early  light  the  engineer  Reuben  Guile,  did 
not  discover  the  open  gap  in  time  to  stop  his  train. 
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He  and  six  others  lost  their  lives  in  the  wreck,  and 
12  others  were  seriously  injured.  Several  Lafayette 
people  visited  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  The  catastrophe 
was  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Bret  Harte,  entitled 
“Guile  the  Engineer.” 

The  ’8o’s  witnessed  further  prosperity  for  the  Ston- 
ington  Railroad.  In  1882,  it  was  carrying  over  one 
million  passengers  a  year,  and  its  freight  trains  grew 
longer  and  more  frequent.  Heavier  steel  rails  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  laid,  steel  bridges  replaced  wooden  ones, 
more  powerful  locomotives  were  purchased  to  haul 
the  heavier  Pullmans  on  the  long  express  trains  and  the 
heavy-loaded  freights.  The  “Groton”  or  No.  27  was 
a  monster  locomotive  of  its  day.  It  was  a  hard-coal 
burner,  but  the  change  of  fuel  was  not  altogether 
successful.  Train  schedules,  both  local  and  express, 
were  increased.  The  practice  of  running  through  Pull¬ 
mans  between  New  York  and  Wickford  Landing  for 
the  Newport  travel  was  begun,  with  a  switch-off  at 
Wickford  Junction  to  or  from  New  York.  A  shelter 
and  extended  platform  at  the  Junction  were  built  in 
1887,  at  a  cost  of  $3500,  and  by  1889  the  road  was 
carrying  five  million  passengers.  Fares  were  reduced 
per  mile,  and  rock-ballasting  of  the  road-bed  was  com¬ 
menced.  Every  sign  of  prosperity  appeared  in  the 
service,  equipment,  and  general  up-keep  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

Wickford  Junction  had  become  a  hive  of  railroad 
activity,  especially  in  the  summer  months.  The  Adams 
Express  Company  established  an  agency  there  to 
handle  the  pile  upon  pile  of  express  matter;  the  Wick¬ 
ford  Branch  had  an  express  messenger  to  handle  ship¬ 
ments  to  and  from  Newport;  the  mails  were  bulky; 
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while  baggage,  largely  trunks,  was  a  huge  item.  Every 
through  express  train,  night  and  day,  stopped  at  the 
Junction,  to  unload  and  take  on,  and  local  trains  added 
to  the  hustle  and  bustle. 

It  was  during  the  ’8o’s,  specifically  on  November  1 8, 
1883,  when  an  important  event  in  the  railroad  business 
took  place,  not  only  in  Rhode  Island  but  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  was  the  adoption  of 
standard  time.  Until  then,  there  were  actually  50  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  time  in  the  United  States.  Time¬ 
tables  explained  that  Connecticut  time  was  1 2  minutes 
slower  than  Boston  time,  and  New  York  time  was  still 
slower,  as  one  went  westward.  This  condition  was  con¬ 
fusing  to  both  railroad  employees  and  the  traveling 
public.  So  a  plan  was  adopted  to  divide  the  country 
into  four  time  zones,  each  an  hour  apart,  but  all  time 
within  any  one  zone  to  be  the  same.  These  zones  were 
named  Eastern,  Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific,  terms 
now  familiar  to  all  radio  listeners.  Here  in  the  Eastern 
zone,  the  time  adopted  was  approximately  that  of 
Philadelphia,  the  center  of  the  zone.  This  time  was 
applied  to  all  the  territory  east  to  Nova  Scotia  and  west 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Notice  of  the  proposed  change  had  been  well  ad¬ 
vertised,  and  as  business  in  general  and  most  individuals 
were  anxious  to  be  on  the  new  railroad  time,  there 
was  quite  a  gathering  in  the  station  at  Wickford  Junc¬ 
tion  on  Sunday  noon,  November  18.  Miss  Annie 
Matteson,  the  station  operator,  took  her  position  at  the 
telegraph  key  to  await  the  signal.  The  audience  of 
railroad  men  and  others  anxiously  held  their  Elgin, 
Waltham,  and  P.  S.  Bartlett  watches.  It  was  known 
that  the  old  Philadelphia  time  was  some  15  minutes 
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slower  than  Wickford  Junction  time,  so  it  was  a  case 
of  setting  back  the  local  watches  to  noon,  Philadelphia 
time,  when  the  “flash”  should  come. 

At  12.10,  old  Wickford  Junction  time,  the  talk  died 
down.  At  12.12,  only  a  word  or  two.  At  12.14,  one  or 
two  whispers.  At  12.15,  dead  silence— even  the  tick 
of  the  watches  seemed  to  have  vanished.  Then!!! 
C— 1— a— a— c— k!  went  the  telegraph  key  as  Annie 
turned  and  quietly  said— “Twelve  o’clock  noon,  new 
time!!”  Excited  fingers  turned  the  respective  watches 
back.  The  station  master  mounted  a  chair  and  set  the 
wall  clock,  remarking  as  he  stepped  down,  “Gentle¬ 
men,  I’ll  bet  your  watches  won’t  never  all  agree 
again!  ”  There  were  no  takers. 

Along  came  the  gay  ’90’s.  The  Stonington  Railroad 
was  still  going  strong.  So  was  Wickford  Junction.  A 
timetable  of  June,  1891,  shows  the  following  service 
between  Providence  and  the  Junction:  — 

Leave  Providence: 

a.m.:  6.40,  7.50,  8.15,  9.30,  1 1. 10. 
p.m.:  1.20,  2.15,  3.30,  4.15,  5.00,  6.00,  7.20. 

Return: 

a.m.:  5.04,  5.43,  5.54,  8.00,  8.43,  9.49,  10.24,  11.45. 
p.m.:  2.44,  4.44,  5.42,  6.01,  9.28. 

Hotels  were  springing  up  around  the  Junction,  busi¬ 
ness  blocks  were  built,  stores  opened  up,  carriage 
service  and  express  delivery  radiated  in  all  directions 
from  the  depot,  signal*  towers  included  one  at  the 
Junction  crossing  of  the  Ten  Rod,  and  limited 
through  trains,  with  dining  cars,  were  forecast  by  the 
inauguration  of  the  Gilt  Edge  Express  which  honored 
the  Junction  with  a  stop,  both  ways.  The  Railroad 
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was  giving  employment  to  many  local  people  in  its 
station  force,  its  track  crews,  and  the  manning  of  its 
trains.  It  was  a  good  customer  for  wooden  ties  from 
the  near-by  forests  (the  chestnut  blight  had  not  got 
in  its  deadly  work),  and  a  constant  stream  of  carts  and 
wagons  was  piling  up  “sleepers”  at  convenient  loading- 
places  along  the  tracks.  Freight  was  beginning  to  come 
in  carloads  rather  than  in  occasional  cases  or  bales.  The 
Wickford  Branch  continued  to  be  a  good  feeder  in 
both  passengers  and  freight,  while  the  summer  traffic 
to  and  from  Newport  was  both  a  day  and  night  hub¬ 
bub. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail¬ 
road  Company  took  over  the  New  York,  Providence 
and  Boston  in  1892.  From  then  on  the  local  road  was 
known  as  the  Stonington  Division  of  the  New  Haven. 
With  the  opening  of  the  new  railroad  bridge  over  the 
Thames  River  at  New  London,  new  through  trains 
were  scheduled  between  Boston  and  New  York.  Such 
of  these  as  were  “limiteds”  did  not  stop  at  the  Junc¬ 
tion,  yet  the  local  service  was  maintained  with  full 
schedules,  and  not  much  change  in  personnel.  The  rail¬ 
road  atmosphere  hereabouts  evidenced  the  change  in 
management.  The  familiar  N.Y.  P.  &  B.  lettering  on 
engines  and  cars  was  gradually  replaced  with  N.Y. 
N.H.  &  H.,  and  employes  had  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  new  rules  and  regulations  of  the  new  and 
larger  corporation. 

With  the  turn  of  the  century  in  1901,  the  automo¬ 
bile  loomed  on  the  transportation  horizon.  Various 
types  of  the  new  invention  had  been  appearing  for 
some  years,  both  here  and  abroad.  But  when  Henry 
Ford  turned  out  his  first  car  of  the  present  fundamental 
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type,  in  1903,  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  revolution 
in  means  of  transportation.  In  10  years  the  flood  of 
automobiles  was  affecting  materially  all  local  railroad 
transportation.  Wickford  Junction,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  its  long  distance  railroad  business,  espe¬ 
cially  the  New  York-Newport  business.  An  instance 
of  this  is  the  incident  in  the  early  1900’s,  when  on  one 
fall  day,  some  300  or  more  pieces  of  baggage  of  re¬ 
turning  summer  people  from  Newport,  were  left 
over  at  the  Junction,  since  the  regular  New  York- 
bound  express  had  no  space  for  such  a  quantity.  Spe¬ 
cial  cars  had  to  be  sent  down  from  Providence  to  take 
care  of  this  surplus.  With  improved  automobiles,  better 
roads,  and  auto-carrying  ferries,  this  traffic  by  rail 
began  to  peter  out.  In  1925,  the  steamer  connection 
between  Wickford  and  Newport  was  discontinued 
and  the  Wickford  Branch  slumped  into  inactivity. 

The  New  Haven  continued  to  run  its  through  ex¬ 
press  trains,  and  in  some  cases  increased  them,  but  its 
local  train  schedules  had  to  be  continually  reduced 
by  reason  of  the  continually  falling  off  in  passenger 
travel.  Practically  all  the  through  express  trains  cut 
out  the  Wickford  Junction  stops.  The  Junction  slowly 
resolved  itself  into  a  “lonesome  place”  for  those  who 
had  mingled  in  its  rush  and  bustle  of  the  days  gone  by. 
It  finally  reached  an  irreducible  minimum  of  only  one 
or  two  local  trains  a  day.  Meanwhile,  the  New  Haven 
slowly  slid  into  bankruptcy. 
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15. 

Some  of  the  Attendants  of  the 
Iron  Horse 

FOR  MANY  YEARS,  most  of  the  higher  officials  of 
the  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston  Railroad  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  New  York  men.  Their  names  appeared 
on  various  early  locomotives  and  on  timetables  and 
other  railroad  literature,  but  to  the  local  patrons  and 
employes  of  the  Road,  they  were  only  names.  They 
traveled  over  the  line  from  time  to  time,  stopping  over 
at  “Wickford  Depot”  (or  Wickford  Junction  as  it 
was  later  known),  for  periodic  inspections.  Yet  even 
the  trainmen  hardly  knew  them  except  as  top  officials, 
and  strangers  at  that. 

Many  of  the  train  crews,  however,  as  well  as  the 
station  employes,  were  neighborhood  men,  familiarly 
known  by  their  first  names  to  the  community  and  to 
the  traveling  public.  Capt.  “Jimmy”  Huling  led  off 
as  first  “depot  master”  in  the  1840’s,  and  had  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  respect  of  everybody  in  the  vicinity. 
His  standing  and  achievements  are  given  in  a  separate 
chapter  of  this  work.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edward  S. 
Hall  who  served  many  years.  “Ed”  lived  in  the  center 
of  the  Lafayette  of  his  day,  occupying  an  old  house  on 
the  site  of  the  present  parsonage.  The  latter  was  orig¬ 
inally  built  by  Mr.  Hall  as  a  replacement  of  his  old 
dwelling  (which  was  moved  back  on  the  lot),  and  he 
trudged  back  and  forth  between  the  railroad  station 
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and  his  home  two  or  three  times  daily.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  business  integrity  and  ability,  found  time  to 
serve  the  Town  in  various  offices,  and  was  popular  and 
accommodating  in  his  dealings  with  the  traveling  pub¬ 
lic.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Halls  who  were  part¬ 
ners  with  Alexander  Huling  in  the  “Huling  Purchase.” 

Following  “Ed”  Hall,  came  “Will”  Lamphear,  a 
genial  South  County  boy,  descendant  of  a  historic 
family.  He  married  Ida  Arnold,  daughter  of  James 
Burrill  Arnold.  Robert  T.  Downs  served  as  station  * 
agent  for  some  time.  He  married  Fanny  Rodman, 
daughter  of  Franklin,  and  became  prominent  in  Provi¬ 
dence  banking  circles  in  later  years.  Other  “depot 
masters”  were  “Charlie”  Gardiner,  Charles  and  Fred 
Wilbur,  “Jack  Smith,”  Charles  Seavey,  and  Frank 
Hammond. 

In  more  recent  years,  Everett  Tourgee  took  over 
the  station  agent  job.  Everett  had  been  local  express 
agent  for  several  years  and  had  a  wide  acquaintance. 
He  lived  on  the  “Hatchery  Road,”  just  above  Walker’s 
Crossing.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  a  steady  patron 
of  the  Wickford  Library.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Tourgees  who  were  among  the  original  settlers  of  the 
French  Huguenots  colony  at  what  is  now  known  as 
“Frenchtown.” 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Junction  force  was 
Gideon  Brown  who  was  long-time  baggage  master 
and  general  mechanic  factotum.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  Beriah  Brown,  the  settler,  in  the  6th  generation, 
through  Charles  Brown  the  grandson  of  Abigail 
Phenix.  He  lived  latterly  on  one  of  the  farms  that  this 
grandson  of  Abigail’s  had  acquired,  and  “farmed  it” 
quite  extensively. 
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“Gid”  was  a  stout,  heavy  man,  as  was  quite  fitting 
for  one  who  had  to  handle  the  huge  trunks  of  the 
8o’s  and  90’s.  The  New  York-Wickford-Newport 
summer  travel  was  at  its  height  then,  when  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  pieces  of  baggage,  totaling  tons  in 
weight,  were  transferred  at  the  Junction  in  a  season. 
“Gid”  had  a  pleasing  personality,  an  acquaintance  far 
and  wide,  and  was  equally  popular  with  the  traveling 
public  and  the  trainmen.  It  was  his  custom  to  give  a  big 
clambake  each  summer  at  his  farm,  when  a  special 
train  brought  railroad  men  and  guests  to  this  affair 
from  all  along  the  line. 

One  of  his  duties  for  many  years  was  the  operation 
of  the  pumping  plant  at  a  building  then  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  tracks,  opposite  the  south  end  of 
the  long  station  platform.  Water  from  a  well  below  the 
ground  floor  was  pumped  into  a  big  tank  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  by  means  of  a  pump  steam-oper¬ 
ated  from  an  upright  boiler.  Locomotives  going  south 
stopped  in  front  of  the  tower  to  take  on  water  through 
a  feed  pipe  leading  from  the  tank.  North-bound  en¬ 
gines  took  on  water  from  a  stand-pipe  at  the  north 
end  of  the  station  platform  adjoining  the  Ten  Rod 
Road.  This  standpipe  was  supplied  by  an  underground 
line  from  the  pumphouse  tank.  With  the  use  of  larger 
engines  and  the  provision  for  carrying  a  greater  water 
supply,  the  use  of  this  tank  tower  gradually  lessened, 
and  the  equipment  became  another  discard  in  railroad 
progress. 

The  freight  business  was  also  under  “Gid’s”  man¬ 
agement,  for  in  his  day  all  shipments  to  and  from  the 
mills  of  the  Town  were  made  by  rail,  as  were  supplies 
for  the  various  stores  and  other  establishments.  Horse- 
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drawn  carts  and  wagons,  with  their  drivers,  made  a 
lively  scene  about  the  freight-house  and  loading  plat¬ 
forms.  Besides  this,  he  handled  the  transfer  of  mails 
and  acted  as  general  repair  man  in  the  care  and  up¬ 
keep  of  all  the  station  property.  For  assistants  in  his 
job,  he  had  “Mort”  Perry  for  many  years,  and  “Will” 
Phillips,  brother  of  James  E. 

James  Brown,  brother  of  “Gid,”  acted  as  express 
agent  in  the  earlier  days  of  that  service,  and  “Jess” 
Brown,  son  of  “Gid,”  was  baggage  master  for  a  time 
after  his  father’s  death. 

The  crossing  of  the  Ten  Rod  Road  at  the  Junction 
had  a  series  of  day  and  night  “tenders”  or  “flagmen,” 
among  whom  were  Nathan  Fiske  (former  hostler  for 
Robert  Rodman);  “Bill”  Davis  (brother  of  Burrill), 
who  met  a  tragic  death  when  a  reckless  driver  knocked 
him  down  in  front  of  an  on-coming  locomotive;  and 
Fred  Healey,  a  well-known  amateur  actor,  who  made 
a  daily  trek  from  and  to  his  home  in  Belleville  for 
more  than  30  years.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  bicyclist 
in  his  younger  days  and  did  some  professional  racing. 
He  attended  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  in  1940, 
making  the  round  trip  on  his  40-year-old  “bike.”  He 
was  the  last  gateman  at  the  Junction  crossing.  The 
earlier  flagmen  used  a  white  flag  by  day  and  a  white 
light  by  night,  to  signal  “all  clear”  to  approaching 
trains.  Then  “gates”  were  installed,  operated  by  hand 
from  a  crank-post  at  one  side.  Then  followed  the  block 
system,  with  a  tower  by  the  side  of  the  Ten  Rod,  from 
which  “gates”  and  signals  were  operated  by  levers 
in  the  tower.  Finally  came  the  underpass  which  did 
away  with  the  grade  crossing  altogether. 

Jim  Fiske,  son  of  Nathan,  and  Charles  Arnold  were 
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flagmen  at  Walker’s  Crossing  of  the  main  line,  and 
Charles  Franklin  was  tender  at  the  Swamptown  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Wickford  Branch. 

The  tower  men  were  mostly  from  other  localities 
where  they  had  been  trained  in  telegraphy  and  the 
technical  operation  of  the  block-signal  system.  They 
were  changed  frequently. 

Oliver  Gardiner  Huling,  son  of  Almon  and  fa¬ 
miliarly  known  as  “Oliver  G.,”  was  section  track 
patrol,  at  first  on  foot,  and  later  on  a  hand  and  foot- 
controlled  rail  velocipede.  Afterward,  “Oliver  G.”  was 
a  switchman  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  track  crew  consisted  mostly  of  local  men,  on 
the  section  taking  in  the  Junction.  They  were  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “workers  on  the  bed  of  the  road.” 
James  Burrill  Arnold,  better  known  as  “Burrill,”  was 
track  foreman  for  many  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Almon  Huling,  familiarly  known  as  “Al.”  He  had 
a  son  “Al,”  Junior,  who  for  many  years  filled  many 
positions  in  the  local  railroad  service.  Other  track  fore¬ 
men  were  “Ike”  Gardiner,  George  White,  Archie 
Grant,  and  “Bill”  Card.  Charles  Wood  and  his  son 
George,  served  as  track  foremen  on  the  Wickford 
Branch. 

The  track  crews  included  “Sam  Huling,”  Lyman 
Arnold,  John  Tourgee  (father  of  Everett)  and  a  shift¬ 
ing  number  of  other  men,  mostly  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  They  used  a  hand-car  for  transporta¬ 
tion  to  and  from  their  places  of  work  along  the  sec¬ 
tion.  This  hand-car  was  a  four-wheeled  affair,  with 
a  wooden  platform  and  a  raised  frame-work  in  the 
middle.  This  frame-work  contained  an  upright  shaft 
connected  with  the  wheels.  Two  long  railings  at  the 
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top  were  manned  by  the  standing  crew.  These  railings, 
or  handles,  were  alternately  “pumped”  up  and  down 
by  the  crew,  in  the  manner  of  operation  of  the  old- 
fashioned  fire  engines.  This  imparted  motion  to  the 
wheels,  and  the  strength  and  rapidity  of  the  “pump¬ 
ing”  determined  the  rate  of  speed.  The  machine  could 
be  readily  de-railed  to  one  side  of  the  tracks  when  the 
“work-spot”  was  reached,  or  in  case  of  emergency 
such  as  the  approach  of  a  train  on  the  same  track. 
Then  came  the  one-man  rail  velocipede,  and,  latterly, 
a  gasoline-motored  conveyance  after  the  general  style 
of  the  old  hand-car. 

The  train  crews  included  John  Perry,  engineer,  who 
lost  a  foot  in  an  accident  at  New  London.  He  was  the 
brother  of  “Mort”  Perry  and  son  of  Elder  Perry  who 
lived  at  the  Junction  and  kept  a  small  store  there  at 
one  time.  John  married  Ellen  Gavitt,  daughter  of 
“Bill”  Gavitt,  Sr.  Alphonse  Phillips,  son  of  George  W., 
was  a  conductor  on  through  express  trains  for  a  long 
time.  George  W.  Phillips,  Jr.  was  a  fireman  on  both  the 
Wickford  Branch  and  the  main  line.  “Bill”  Gavitt,  Jr. 
(Red-Top)  was  a  fireman  on  main  line  trains  and  later 
an  engineer.  Adfer  Bartlett,  who  built  a  house  next  to 
the  Burrill  Arnold  House  at  the  Junction,  was  con¬ 
ductor  on  local  trains.  “Al”  Brown,  son  of  “Gid,”  was 
trainman  on  through  express  trains  for  several  years. 
James  Matteson,  who  married  Hannah  Hazard,  and 
lived  at  the  Junction,  was  baggage  master  on  local 
trains. 

Mandana  Arnold,  daughter  of  Burrill,  was  tele¬ 
graph  operator  in  the  earlier  days.  She  married  Daniel 
C.  Sweet,  insurance  agent  at  Wickford,  and  retired. 
Annie  Matteson,  sister  of  James,  succeeded  her.  Robert 
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Brown,  son  of  “Gid,”  acted  as  operator  during  the 
early  90’s.  Following  that,  the  station  agents  acted  as 
operators  in  some  cases,  until  the  block  and  tower 
system  took  over  the  telegraph  work. 

Old-time  mail-drivers  who  daily  delivered  and  re¬ 
ceived  mail  pouches  at  the  Junction,  were  “Herb” 
Knight,  Charlie  Franklin,  “Want”  Matteson  and 
Charles  and  Walter  Greene,  on  the  Pine  Hill  route. 
Of  these,  Charlie  Franklin  was  a  picturesque  character 
in  both  Exeter  and  North  Kingstown.  He  had  lost  an 
arm  in  a  planing  mill,  but  in  spite  of  this  handicap  was 
steadily  industrious  and  never  out  of  a  job.  “Want” 
Matteson  was  a  long-haired,  bearded  woodsman,  who 
lived  up  near  Hell’s  Half  Acre.  He  knew  everybody 
along  his  route,  and  there  and  at  the  Junction  he  was 
a  persistent  greeter.  In  common  with  the  custom  of 
the  day,  he  used  to  carry  passengers  for  25  cents  a 
head,  and  familiarly  spoke  of  his  women  passengers  as 
“quails.”  “Jim”  Bedford,  George  Greer,  and  Archie 
Saunders  ran  the  Allenton  and  Hamilton  route,  and 
Tom  Blatchford  carried  the  Wickford  mail  after  the 
Wickford  Branch  suspended  operations. 

In  the  early  days,  the  mail  pouches  between  the 
Junction  and  the  Lafayette  post  office  were  carried 
by  boys  of  the  village,  who  received  one  dollar  a 
week  for  two  trips  a  day.  Later,  the  Lafayette  post 
office  was  served  by  the  contractors  on  the  Allenton 
route.  They  were  the  first  to  deliver  and  collect  mail 
to  and  from  individual  letter  boxes  provided  by  resi¬ 
dents  along  the  route.  In  recent  years,  the  reduction  of 
the  train  service  has  resulted  in  an  early  morning  de¬ 
livery,  by  truck,  of  local  mail  from  Providence.  “Mail- 
catchers”  were  installed  by  the  railroad  company  some 
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time  ago,  for  catching  a  mail  pouch  suspended  on  an 
iron  rod  alongside  the  track,  in  case  the  mail-carrying 
train  had  no  scheduled  stop  at  the  Junction.  Pouches 
were  delivered  from  such  non-stop  trains  by  the 
well-aimed  fling  of  an  alert  railway  mail  clerk,  onto  a 
cleared  space  of  the  station  platform.  But  even  this 
provision  has  been  minimized  by  the  increased  use  of 
trucks  for  mail  delivery  and  pick-up. 

The  hey-days  of  railroad  travel  at  the  Junction 
were  also  enlivened  by  the  numerous  carriage  (and 
later  taxi)  drivers,  who  carried  passengers  to  and  from 
the  depot.  James  E.  Phillips,  Burrill  Arnold,  Daniel 
Webster,  the  Arnold  Brothers,  Gillette  Franklin,  Joe 
Eccleston,  and  others,  were  well-known  in  this  line. 
The  summer  season,  especially,  brought  out  a  number 
of  private  carriages  and,  later,  automobiles,  of  shore 
cottagers,  and  these  created  a  string  of  highway  traffic 
in  connection  with  the  morning  and  afternoon  trains. 
Clarence  Weaver,  the  stepson  of  John  Rose,  operated 
an  express  service  over  the  highway,  between  the 
Junction  and  Wickford. 

The  local  personnel  of  the  Stonington  Road  would 
not  be  complete  without  mention  of  Jeremiah  B. 
Gardiner  who,  though  born  at  West  Kingston,  became 
best  known  to  the  Wickford  Junction  traveling  public 
and  the  local  railroad  men,  out  of  all  the  higher  officials 
of  the  Road.  He  was  born  in  1831  and,  as  a  boy,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  building  of  the  Stonington  Road.  When 
he  was  14,  he  went  to  Providence  where  he  studied 
navigation  and  became  first  mate  of  the  ship  “William 
Sprague”  on  a  voyage  to  the  Far  East.  While  the  ship 
was  in  Manila,  the  master  died,  and  Jeremiah,  then 
only  1 9,  brought  the  ship  home. 
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This  seemed  to  satisfy  his  ambition  for  a  life  at  sea, 
for  he  turned  to  railroading  at  the  age  of  20.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  through  various  positions  in  that  field  until,  in 
1873,  he  was  made  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York,  Providence  and  Boston,  and  in  1878  be¬ 
came  Superintendent.  In  1888,  he  was  made  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Wickford  Branch.  When  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  took  over  the  New 
York,  Providence  and  Boston,  he  was  made  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Stonington  Division,  where  he  served 
until  1894,  when  he  retired.  He  died  in  1899. 

“J.  B.,”  as  he  was  popularly  known,  and  as  he  often 
signed,  was  one  of  those  rare  men  with  a  genial  nature 
and  a  genius  for  executive  ability.  He  rose  to  promi¬ 
nence  in  railroading  on  his  merits  of  capability  and 
fidelity.  He  possessed  the  faculty  of  handling  men  in 
a  manner  to  the  best  interest  of  the  men  themselves,  of 
the  company,  and  of  the  traveling  public.  When  a 
disastrous  February  flood  back  in  the  8o’s  filled  the 
“Great  Swamp,”  south  of  Kingston,  and  interrupted 
rail  traffic,  “J.  B.”  led  the  forces  of  rebuilding.  He 
almost  lived  in  the  Swamp  for  weeks,  on  rafts  and  in 
boats,  while  he  kept  every  man  available  at  work 
weighting  the  ties  with  stones  and  filling  in  here  and 
there  until  traffic  was  restored.  Such  energetic  action 
in  this  and  like  emergencies  won  him  the  admiring 
loyalty  of  all  concerned  from  highest  to  lowest.  The 
general  prosperity  of  the  Road  during  his  superintend¬ 
ency  was  a  tribute  to  his  executive  talents  and  strong 
character. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Stonington  Road,  Kingston 
Depot  was  an  important  station.  All  trains  stopped 
there  for  “wood  and  water,”  giving  passengers  the 
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chance  to  patronize  the  lunch  counter.  The  station 
agent  was  named  Gardiner  (authorities  disagree 
whether  he  was  “J.  B.’s”  father  or  uncle).  Two 
Gardiner  girls  (“J.  B.’s”  sisters  or  cousins)  served  the 
lunch  counter.  One  was  named  Mary,  the  other, 
Mahala.  As  vast  quantities  of  wood  were  required  for 
the  locomotives,  a  young  man  named  Henry  E.  Taber 
used  his  tread-mill  horse-power  to  cut  the  wood  to 
proper  lengths  for  stoking,  and  kept  the  station  wood- 
pile  well  supplied.  He  met  Mahala,  they  became  more 
than  friends,  and  were  finally  married.  When  the  new 
depot  at  Kingston  was  opened,  Taber  followed  Gar¬ 
diner  as  station  agent.  He  and  Mahala  had  several 
children.  A  daughter,  Caroline,  married  Walter  Rod- 
man,  Sr.,  of  Lafayette,  a  son  Constant,  was  conductor 
on  the  New  York  express  trains,  and  another  son, 
Jeremiah,  was  station  agent  at  Davisville. 

“J-  B.’s”  brother,  Orrin  A.  Gardiner,  had  a  harrow¬ 
ing  experience  in  the  “Richmond  Switch”  disaster. 
He  was  conductor  on  the  train  involved  in  the  wreck 
and  the  car  he  was  in  at  the  time  was  plunged  under 
water.  He  held  his  breath  long  enough  to  get  to  an 
open  door  at  one  end  of  the  car,  came  up  through 
the  water,  and  was  rescued.  For  the  rest  of  his  active 
life,  Orrin  was  train  dispatcher  at  the  Union  Station  in 
Providence.  He  was  a  sincere,  religious  man,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  occupied  the  Sunday  pulpit  in  South  County 
rural  churches,  such  as  the  Queen’s  River  Baptist  at 
Wyoming. 

Sunday  trains,  outside  of  the  boat  train  on  early 
Sunday  mornings,  were  a  comparatively  modern  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Stonington  Road.  With  their  introduction, 
certain  hours  of  that  day  at  the  Junction  took  on 
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an  aspect  more  like  a  week-day  than  the  old-time 
Sabbath.  Many  of  the  “boarders”  who  worked  in  the 
local  mills  and  elsewhere,  went  home  on  Saturday, 
and  the  Sunday  evening  trains  brought  them  back. 
At  such  times,  with  the  mills  and  stores  closed,  many 
young  people,  as  well  as  older  ones,  found  interest  in 
“seeing  the  trains  come  in,”  a  diversion  denied  them 
on  the  busy  week-days.  One  enterprising  pastor  of 
the  Advent  Christian  Church  of  Lafayette  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  sizable  gatherings  at  the  Junction, 
by  assembling  some  of  his  church  and  choir  members 
in  the  depot  waiting-room,  where  they  sang  hymns 
in  which  many  of  the  gathering  joined,  or  listened 
with  profound  respect. 

So,  all  in  all,  the  Junction  was  a  busy  place  over 
the  years  long  past.  Yet,  even  as  a  “ghost  station”  to¬ 
day,  it  can  call  up  many  happy  memories  to  those  who 
knew  it  in  its  days  and  nights  of  a  thriving  traffic  of 
its  own.  Now  the  roar  of  the  big  Diesel  engines,  the 
swish  of  stream-lined  trains,  the  rumble  of  the  long 
freights,  and  the  buzz  of  automobiles  and  trucks 
through  the  underpass  betoken  the  hectic  rush  of 
modern  traffic.  The  once  bustling  railroad  station  of 
Wickford  Junction  has  been  by-passed  in  the  ruthless 
“March  of  Time.” 
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Robert  Rodman,  Village  Builder 

THE  TURN  OF  the  century  at  1800  witnessed  the 
development  of  the  manufacturing  industry  at  a  point 
on  the  Shewatuck  to  be  later  known  as  Lafayette. 
The  previous  snuff  mill  and  tannery  were  replaced  by 
a  cotton  yarn  mill  operated  by  Greene  and  Hawkins. 
They  constructed  a  wooden  mill,  28  X  33  feet,  and 
three  stories  high.  In  1824,  George  W.  Tillinghast 
and  Charles  Eldred  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  put 
in  a  new  water-wheel  and  flume.  A  year  later,  Eldred 
sold  out  to  his  partner  who  continued  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  yarn.  Tillinghast  afterward  sold  the  plant  to 
Gardiner  and  Hoxie  who  were  not  successful.  Their 
assignee  sold  the  business  and  plant  to  Jeremiah  and 
Henry  T.  Chadsey,  in  July  1844,  and  the  Chadseys 
made  a  quick  turnover  by  selling  the  property  to  Al¬ 
bert  Sanford  in  August,  1844.  He  started  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton  piece-goods,  but  three  years  later 
sold  the  premises  to  Robert  Rodman  who  changed  the 
machinery  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  in  1848. 

Rhode  Island,  at  this  period,  was  well  on  the  way 
in  the  industrial  phase  of  its  history.  Samuel  Slater’s 
achievements  at  Pawtucket  had  given  an  impetus  to 
textile  manufacturing  all  over  the  State  wherever 
water  power  was  available  for  driving  machinery. 
South  Kingstown,  Richmond,  Hopkinton,  Exeter, 
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and  North  Kingstown  had  numerous  small  streams 
which  were  harnessed  for  this  purpose  by  adventurous 
pioneers  in  this  new  line  of  manufacturing.  This  de¬ 
velopment  dotted  the  South  County  with  many  small 
water-driven  plants,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Peace  Dale,  Rocky  Brook,  Moorsfield,  Glen  Rock, 
Usquepaugh,  Carolina,  Arcadia,  Shannock,  Hope  Val¬ 
ley,  Ashaway,  Wyoming,  Exeter  Hollow,  Hallville, 
Lawtonville,  Millville,  Fisherville,  Davisville,  Sand 
Hill,  Silver  Spring,  and  our  own  Lafayette.  With  the 
use  of  steam  for  power  and  other  mechanical  advances, 
some  of  these  have  disappeared  altogether  or  have  left 
only  ruins  to  mark  their  small  but  once  thriving  com¬ 
munities. 

The  building  of  the  Stonington  Railroad  and  its 
opening  for  traffic  in  1837  wrought  a  great  change. 
Previously,  both  supplies  and  products  had  to  be 
carted  for  long  distances,  to  and  from  these  water- 
sites,  over  rough,  and  at  certain  seasons,  almost  im¬ 
passable  roads,  to  reach  their  destinations.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  Lafayette  was  fortunate,  for  the  elimination  of 
Wickford  in  the  proposed  lay-out  of  the  railroad 
forced  the  new  means  of  transportation  to  adopt  its 
present  right  of  way.  It  established  its  local  station 
within  a  half-mile  of  the  Lafayette  mill,  with  the 
much-traveled  Ten  Rod  Road  connecting  the  two 
points. 

To  this  community,  in  1848,  Robert  Rodman,  at  the 
age  of  30,  brought  the  resources  and  influence  of  his 
rugged  physique,  his  upright  character,  his  energy 
and  his  talents  as  a  determined  young  business  man. 
It  was  not  a  “hit  or  miss”  venturesome  undertaking. 
For  if  one  could  have  read  his  mind,  doubtless  there 
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would  have  been  found  a  keen  realization  of  the  great 
possibilities  in  the  unfolding  expansion  of  markets  for 
textile  products.  Had  he  chosen  to  continue  the  exist¬ 
ing  cotton  goods  production  of  the  plant,  he  would 
have  faced  an  already  established  and  substantial  com¬ 
petition  elsewhere.  The  finer  woolens  and  worsteds 
were  already  on  a  firm  foundation  at  well-capitalized 
plants  in  the  State.  By  combining  the  two  staples,  cot¬ 
ton  and  wool,  his  judgment  was  rewarded  with  a  rich 
success. 

Robert  Rodman  was  born  October  9,  1818,  at  the 
Robert  Brown  house  (now  demolished)  on  the  Tower 
Hill  Road,  near  Wakefield,  in  South  Kingstown.  He 
was  one  of  10  children  of  Clarke  and  Mary  (Gardiner) 
Rodman,  the  latter  a  Mayflower  descendant.  On  his 
father’s  side  he  was  descended  from  John  Rodman,  a 
wealthy  planter,  who  lived  and  died  (1686)  in  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes,  West  Indies. 

Thomas  Rodman,  of  the  second  generation,  came 
to  Newport  from  Barbadoes,  in  1675.  He  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  physician  and  surgeon  in  Newport  for  over  40 
years. 

Thomas  Rodman,  of  the  third  generation,  was  also 
a  physician  and  resided  in  South  Kingstown  where  he 
died  in  1775  at  the  age  of  92.  He  built  the  Rodman 
mansion  on  his  large  farm,  a  part  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  village  of  Rocky  Brook. 

Samuel  Rodman,  of  the  fourth  generation,  was  born 
in  South  Kingstown  in  1716  and  died  there  in  1776. 
He  was  a  man  of  means  and  prominent  in  Town 
affairs. 

Robert  Rodman,  of  the  fifth  generation,  was  bom  in 
1745  and  died  in  1806.  He  lived  in  the  old  Rodman 
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mansion  in  South  Kingstown,  and  managed  a  large 
farm  which  he  inherited. 

Clarke  Rodman,  of  the  sixth  generation,  lived  in 
the  Robert  Brown  house  (mentioned  above)  where  he 
operated  a  farm,  and  where  his  son  Robert,  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born. 

The  earlier  generations  of  Rodmans  were  Quakers 
and  many  of  them  are  buried  in  the  Friends  Burying 
Ground  in  South  Kingstown.  In  their  day,  the  Quakers 
were  prominent  in  all  Rhode  Island  business  and  politi¬ 
cal  life,  but  their  creed  forbade  active  participation 
in  military  affairs.  However,  the  worthy  traits  of 
honesty,  integrity,  character,  good  works,  and  simple, 
upright  living,  have  fixed  themselves  in  the  person¬ 
alities  of  many  of  the  later  generations,  irrespective  of 
their  religious  beliefs.  Of  this  survival  of  such  com¬ 
mendable  attributes,  Robert  Rodman  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example. 

His  early  years  were  spent  at  the  home  of  his  birth, 
where  he  received  the  education  the  times  afforded. 
He  engaged  in  farm  and  mill  work  as  he  grew  toward 
manhood,  while  the  attractions  of  the  growing  tex¬ 
tile  industry  in  the  neighborhood  created  ambitions 
for  him  in  that  field.  This  was  encouraged  by  a  family 
atmosphere  of  the  increasing  mill  business. 

The  Hazards,  who  had  in  some  instances  inter¬ 
married  with  the  Rodmans,  were  already  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  that  line  at  Peace  Dale.  Robert’s  older  brother, 
Daniel,  at  the  age  of  26,  was  operating  a  cotton  and 
woolen  mill  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  later  years  ac¬ 
quired  mills  at  Moorsfield  and  Glen  Rock  in  Rhode 
Island.  A  relative,  Samuel  Rodman,  was  operating  a 
woolen  mill  at  Rocky  Brook,  and  his  sister,  Phoebe, 
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married  William  E.  Pierce  who  ran  a  small  mill  at 
Narragansett,  just  south  of  Belleville,  and  later  built 
and  operated  the  present  brick  mill  at  Belleville.  So, 
at  the  early  age  of  22,  Robert  Rodman  embarked  in 
the  same  line  by  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  “Ker¬ 
sey,”  a  sort  of  homespun  cloth,  at  what  was  called 
Lawtonville,  in  Exeter.  It  is  the  present  location  of  the 
Grinnell  farm.  He  operated  there  for  about  one  year. 

In  April,  1841,  he  married  Almira,  daughter  of  Col. 
William  and  Mary  (Sanford)  Taylor.  This  marriage 
associated  him  with  two  other  families  who  operated 
early  textile  mills.  The  Taylors  were  engaged  at  what 
is  now  known  as  Silver  Spring,  and  the  Sanfords  at 
mills  along  the  lower  Shewatuck,  as  well  as  later  at 
what  is  now  Lafayette.  In  the  year  of  his  marriage, 
Robert  leased  the  Silver  Spring  mill  and  manufactured 
Kerseys  there  until  1845.  Incidentally,  he  purchased 
both  the  Silver  Spring  and  the  Lafayette  plants  later 
on. 

There  was  an  interlude  in  his  industrial  career  in 
1 845  when  he  sold  out  his  manufacturing  business  and 
engaged  in  farming  and  the  coasting  trade,  owning 
a  number  of  vessels  in  the  latter  pursuit.  This  diversion, 
however,  lasted  for  only  three  years. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1847,  he  purchased  from  Albert 
Sanford  the  mill  properties  at  what  is  now  Lafayette, 
the  plant  then  being  engaged  in  the  production  of 
cotton  goods.  The  deed  of  sale  included  6  acres  of 
land,  more  or  less,  bounded  northerly  by  the  Ten  Rod 
Road,  easterly  by  land  of  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Carr 
(the  “Old  Castle”  property,  so-called),  southerly  by 
land  of  Marshall  Thomas  (on  which  the  old  Betsy 
Thomas  house  still  stands),  and  westerly  by  the 
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Swamptown  road.  Also  included  were  the  cotton  fac¬ 
tory,  two  dwellings,  a  blacksmith  shop,  barn  and  other 
buildings,  as  well  as  dams  and  water  privileges.  The 
consideration  named  in  the  deed  was  $2000. 

The  new  owner  of  the  plant  proceeded  at  once  to 
change  over  and  replace  or  add  to  the  machinery,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1848,  began  the  manufacture  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  jeans,  a  fabric  of  cotton  warp  and  woolen  filling. 
He  started  with  one  set  of  cards  and  twelve  looms,  and 
found  a  ready  market  for  his  product.  This  success  led 
to  the  acquisition  of  other  property  on  which  houses 
were  already  located.  His  idea  was  to  use  them  for 
housing  the  additional  employes  the  expanding  business 
required. 

One  piece  of  property  thus  added  was  the  Samuel 
Carr  house  and  land  (the  “Old  Castle  estate  mentioned 
above).  This  extended  along  the  south  side  of  the  Ten 
Rod  Road,  east  of  the  original  mill  property,  and 
reached  to  the  “Old  Bog”  on  the  south,  where  the  Carr 
family  burying-ground  may  still  be  seen.  The  “Castle” 
itself  was  a  two-story  dwelling  and  a  landmark  from 
its  commanding  position  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  Mr.  Rod- 
man  added  an  ell  to  each  end  of  the  “Castle,”  and  for 
some  years  it  housed  four  families  of  mill  employes. 

The  general  national  prosperity  of  the  next  few 
years  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  panic  of  1857, 
and  Rhode  Island  felt  its  effects  keenly.  The  textile 
business,  according  to  one  writer  of  that  period,  took 
a  nose-dive  slump.  Markets  for  Rhode  Island  products 
suddenly  vanished,  two-thirds  of  the  State’s  textile 
employes  were  idle,  raw  cotton  supplies  almost  dis¬ 
appeared,  many  banks  suspended  payments,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  mills  to  raise  money  to  pay  for  either 
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materials  or  labor.  The  condition  was  nation-wide  and 
failures  of  banks  and  merchants  in  the  larger  cities 
where  markets  for  Rhode  Island  manufacturers  had 
been  established,  reflected  their  disastrous  conditions 
back  to  this  State. 

In  such  a  wide-spread  chaos  in  all  lines  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  trade,  the  courage  and  integrity  of 
Robert  Rodman  stood  forth  to  his  own  advantage  and 
to  that  of  his  business  and  community.  Those  who  had 
dealt  with  him  and  had  come  to  know  his  uprightness 
and  conscientious  honesty,  continued  his  credit  on 
payment  of  50 ^  on  the  dollar  and  no  legal  obligation 
for  the  balance.  They  knew  the  man  and  were  not  dis¬ 
appointed  as  will  appear  in  a  later  paragraph.  This 
tided  him  over  the  period  of  rough  going.  General 
confidence  throughout  the  Nation  and  State  slowly 
returned  and  Mr.  Rodman  gradually  and  prudently 
regained  some  of  the  prosperity  that  had  so  well 
marked  his  earlier  career. 

His  family  in  the  meantime  had  become  a  sizable 
one.  His  oldest  son,  Franklin,  was  bom  in  1842,  a 
daughter,  Hortense,  in  1843,  Albert  in  1845,  Charles 
in  1848,  Emily  in  1852,  and  Walter  in  1853.  He  had 
lived  at  Silver  Spring  in  his  earlier  married  life  but 
sensed  that  larger  living  quarters  and  the  close  demands 
of  his  growing  business  called  for  a  home  in  Lafayette. 

Accordingly,  in  1861,  he  bought  from  Capt.  Jimmy 
Huling  and  wife  Elizabeth,  for  $1500,  63  acres  of  land 
fronting  the  Ten  Rod  Road  on  the  south,  and  extend¬ 
ing  from  just  beyond  the  present  Downs  residence  to 
approximately  the  present  Advent  Christian  Church, 
with  a  house  (Capt.  Jimmy’s,  afterward  moved  to 
Wickford  Junction),  two  barns  and  other  buildings 
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thereon.  In  the  same  year  came  the  Civil  War,  and 
with  it  came  profitable  orders  from  the  Government 
for  cloth  from  the  Lafayette  mill.  This  gave  a  material 
boost  to  plans  for  a  new  Rodman  home.  And  thereby 
hangs  a  traditional  tale. 

Robert  Rodman’s  conscientious  memory  recognized 
his  moral  obligations  (though  legal  obligations  had 
been  waived)  to  those  business  men  of  market  and 
material  who  had  bridged  him  over  the  “hard  times.” 
So  when  success  had  once  more  come  to  him  in  the 
operation  of  his  mill,  and  accumulated  profits  that 
were  substantial  for  the  times,  he  said  to  his  wife,  “I 
now  have  enough  money  to  pay  what  I  consider  my 
just  obligations.  Shall  I  pay  them  or  build  you  the 
fine  house  I  promised?”  “Pay  your  debts,”  said  Mrs. 
Rodman,  “I’ll  wait  for  the  house.”  With  that  eye¬ 
twinkling  smile  of  quiet  humor  for  which  he  was 
famous,  he  added,  “But  I  have  money  enough  to  do 
both.”  So  the  obligations  were  paid  in  full,  dollar  for 
dollar,  and  after  that  the  house  was  built.  The  incident, 
however,  serves  to  illustrate  the  noble  character  of  the 
woman  he  had  chosen  for  a  wife.  It  also  exemplifies 
the  high  quality  of  the  joint  heritage  this  pair  was  to 
leave  to  their  children. 

The  new  house  was  built  in  1863.  It  rivalled  the 
mansions  that  earlier  generations  of  Rodmans  had  built 
in  South  Kingstown,  with  spacious  rooms  and  an  im¬ 
posing  exterior.  Gardens  were  laid  out  along  the  sunny 
spaces  at  the  foot  of  Liberty  Hill,  and  well-kept  lawns 
were  developed  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  house. 
Liberty  Hill,  which  gets  its  name  from  a  “Liberty 
Pole”  formerly  erected  at  its  top,  was  cleared  of  brush 
on  its  sides,  the  trees  were  thinned  out,  and  a  pleasant 
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grove  provided  with  wooden  benches,  was  open  to 
the  public  for  summer  pleasures.  Numerous  trees  were 
set  out  and  a  long  line  of  maples  extended  along  the 
whole  Ten  Rod  front  of  the  estate.  A  large  barn  and 
other  buildings  were  erected  in  the  rear,  for  Mr.  Rod- 
man  was  a  lover  of  horses.  He  always  maintained  some 
fine  specimens,  both  carriage  and  work  animals.  In 
those  days,  a  horse  was  a  necessity  for  him  to  get  about 
in  attending  to  his  various  interests  that  were  spreading 
out.  Older  residents  well  remember  his  favorite  “Smug¬ 
gler”  which  had  both  style  and  speed.  In  his  business 
teaming,  he  was  noted  for  the  fine  spans  he  always 
used. 

In  1866,  he  deeded  to  School  District  No.  9,  a 
quarter-acre  of  land  at  the  western  end  of  his  new 
purchase.  A  schoolhouse  was  erected  thereon,  with  a 
second  story  added  afterward.  Adjoining  this  to  the 
east,  a  lot  was  deeded  to  his  daughter,  Hortense  Allen, 
wife  of  George  O.,  and  a  dwelling  was  built  thereon, 
which  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  in  1882.  Later,  a 
lot  to  the  east  of  his  own  new  home  was  deeded  to  his 
son  Walter  who  built  a  residence  there  and  made  a  sub¬ 
sequent  addition  thereto.  An  incident  of  this  latter 
transaction  was  the  removal  of  the  “Hornbeam” 
church  from  its  location  on  this  lot  to  land  donated  by 
Mr.  Rodman  from  his  holdings  across  the  Ten  Rod 
Road.  Later  still,  a  lot  to  the  east  of  the  Walter  Rod- 
man  land  was  deeded  to  son  Franklin  who  built  a 
modern,  spacious  home  there  in  1882. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  the  Lafayette  plant  had  a 
long  period  of  prosperity.  Its  product  was  in  great 
demand,  particularly  in  the  opening  up  of  the  West 
and  Southwest.  It  was  sold  there  under  the  name  of 
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“St.  Nicholas  Doeskins.”  The  capacity  of  the  plant 
became  unequal  to  the  demand,  so  in  1868,  Mr.  Rod- 
man  bought  the  plant  at  Silver  Spring  and  operated 
that  in  producing  the  same  line  of  goods.  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  he  purchased  the  Shady  Lea  mill  and  devoted 
that  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  warps  for  his  other 
mills. 

By  this  time,  his  four  sons  were  reaching  ages  which 
qualified  them  for  participation  in  the  ever  growing 
manufacturing  business  of  their  father.  All  of  them 
were  educated  in  the  Town’s  public  schools  and  in 
academies  and  business  colleges.  Franklin  served  as* 
superintendent  of  the  Lafayette  plant  for  more  than 
40  years;  Albert  had  charge  of  the  Silver  Spring  plant 
for  23  years,  and  then  removed  to  Lafayette  where  he 
became  President  of  the  incorporated  Rodman  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company;  Charles  ran  the  Lafayette  general 
store  for  several  years  and  then  managed  the  Shady 
Lea  plant  until  1893;  and  Walter  engaged  in  the  office 
management  of  the  Lafayette  headquarters,  following 
his  school  days,  and  became  Treasurer  of  the  new  cor¬ 
poration  in  1883. 

Thus  manned,  the  Rodman  mills  entered  upon  the 
era  of  the  70’s  with  a  volume  of  business  that  be¬ 
tokened  an  even  brighter  and  more  profitable  future. 
But  the  national  panic  of  1873,  due  to  overspeculation 
and  the  consequent  Sprague  failure  of  the  same  year, 
brought  all  Rhode  Island  finance,  business,  and  in¬ 
dustry  face  to  face  with  another  period  of  “hard 
times.”  This  time,  however,  the  sound  business  policies 
of  Robert  Rodman  had  provided  a  bulwark  of  financial 
reserves  which  fully  prepared  him  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency.  He  rode  out  the  storm  in  safety,  while  business 
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wrecks  were  all  around  him.  In  the  calmer  waters  that 
followed,  he  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  development 
in  the  manufacturing  line  and  accomplished  a  mag¬ 
nificent  success  to  climax  a  long  and  honorable  career. 

The  approaching  100th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  aroused  country¬ 
wide  interest  in  a  Centennial  Exposition  planned  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Nearly  $15,000,000  was 
raised  for  the  purpose,  through  public  appropriations 
and  private  subscriptions.  With  the  necessary  funds 
assured,  the  Exposition  was  opened  on  May  10,  1876, 
as  an  International  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Agriculture.  It  was  attended  by  more  than  9,000,- 
000  persons  during  the  six  months  from  May  to  No¬ 
vember.  Rhode  Island  industries  furnished  many  ex¬ 
hibits,  chief  among  these  being  the  then  mammoth 
Corliss  steam  engine  which  furnished  1500  horse¬ 
power  to  Machinery  Hall  of  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  Rodman  took  great  interest  in  the  Centennial. 
He  contributed  an  imposing  exhibit  of  the  product  of 
his  mills,  which  won  Medals  of  Excellence.  He  was  a 
visitor  to  the  Exposition,  taking  the  members  of  his 
family,  and  including  the  grandchildren  of  suitable 
age.  Doubtless  he  already  had  some  plans  for  expand¬ 
ing  his  business,  and  these  were  stimulated  by  what  he 
saw  at  the  Centennial,  as  well  as  by  the  favorable  re¬ 
sults  of  his  own  exhibit  there.  Anyway,  plans  for  a 
new  mill  at  Lafayette  were  soon  under  way. 

The  transformation  of  Lafayette  from  a  quiet  plod¬ 
ding  hamlet  into  a  bustling  center  of  construction 
work  was  a  remarkable  scene  for  those  days.  Mr.  Rod¬ 
man’s  foresight  prepared  the  way  for  this  extensive 
undertaking.  He  acquired  land  and  buildings  that  gave 
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him  ownership  of  all  the  frontage  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Ten  Rod  Road,  from  the  Swamptown  Road  to 
the  former  Ed  Whitford  place  at  East  Lafayette.  He 
had  also  acquired  more  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ten  Rod  in  the  central  part  of  the  village,  extending 
from  the  passage  to  the  present  Church  and  Hall,  to 
the  Vale  of  Pero  about  opposite  the  Steadman  house 
and  barber  shop  of  our  day,  excepting  two  or  three 
intermediate  lots. 

The  old  boarding-house  for  mill  employes,  which 
stood  about  where  the  present  mill  office  is  located, 
was  moved  to  its  present  site  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ten  Rod,  opposite  the  “Old  Castle.”  It  was  re-fash¬ 
ioned  into  tenements.  East  of  the  old  boarding-house 
site,  were  the  house  and  lot  of  Burrill  Arnold.  This 
house  was  moved  to  its  present  location  just  east  of  the 
“Hornbeam.”  The  Harrington  Gardiner  house  and 
lot  adjoined  the  Burrill  Arnold  property  to  the  east. 
This  house  was  moved  to  its  present  site  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Ten  Rod,  just  below  the  newly  located  old 
boarding-house.  In  the  space  made  by  these  removals, 
some  500  feet  in  length  and  100  feet  or  so  in  depth, 
excavation  and  foundation  work  for  the  new  mill  was 
started  in  1877. 

The  next  year  or  two  witnessed  all  the  activity  of  a 
bee-hive  in  and  around  Lafayette.  Mechanics  and 
laborers  of  all  classes  were  busy  10  hours  a  day  and  six 
days  a  week,  in  the  operations.  Ox-shovels  were  used 
in  the  soil  excavations.  Projecting  rocks  and  small 
ledges  in  the  space,  as  well  as  over  the  surrounding 
land,  were  hand-drilled,  then  blasted  with  gunpowder, 
and  then  cut  to  size  required  for  foundations.  Oxen 
then  hauled  the  material,  on  wooden  “drags,”  to  the 
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foundation  sites.  As  many  as  25  yokes  of  oxen  were 
used,  and  they  were  stabled  mostly  in  the  unused  barns 
in  the  back  field  behind  the  Capt.  Jimmy  Huling 
house.  Carload  after  carload  of  bricks  were  shunted 
onto  side-tracks  at  Wickford  Junction,  and  then  carted 
down  the  Ten  Rod.  Huge  hard-pine  beams  for  fram¬ 
ing  and  floor  supports  (structural  steel  was  hardly 
known)  were  arriving  on  flat-cars,  while  other  lumber 
and  materials  formed  a  stream  of  supply  adown  the 
Ten  Rod  for  weeks  and  weeks.  All  the  while  an  army 
of  masons,  bricklayers,  hod-carriers,  carpenters,  metal 
workers,  teamers  and  laborers  was  rapidly  changing 
the  face  of  Lafayette’s  center. 

The  final  result  of  all  these  operations  was  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  brick  mill,  316  X  55  feet,  three  stories  high, 
with  two  towers,  51  and  70  feet  high,  and  a  brick 
chimney,  92  feet  tall.  The  completion  of  the  chimney 
was  the  occasion  of  a  celebration  during  which  a 
young  lady  weaver  in  the  old  mill  won  fame,  and 
some  say  a  prize,  for  her  daring  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney  by  means  of  an  iron-rung  ladder  built  into 
the  inside  wall. 

As  the  building  activity  came  to  a  close,  another 
phase  of  activity  began,  with  the  arrival  and  installa¬ 
tion  of  machinery  such  as  looms,  cards,  spinning 
frames,  finishing  and  dyeing  apparatus,  shafting  and 
various  other  equipment,  all  of  the  latest  design.  The 
boiler-room  was  equipped  with  huge  boilers  and  a 
125-horse-power  Corliss  steam  engine,  with  a  great 
fly-wheel,  was  installed.  The  old  mill  had  been 
equipped  with  a  steam  engine  long  before,  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  primitive  water-wheel,  but  its  size  and  power 
were  almost  insignificant  in  comparison  with  this  new 
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creator  of  steam  energy.  The  Shewatuck  had  done  its 
power  work  well.  Yet  from  here  on,  its  main  job  was 
largely  to  furnish  water  for  scouring/  dyeing,  and 
similar  operations. 

The  opening  of  the  new  mill  required  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  other  facilities  and  equipment.  A  large  brick 
storehouse  for  wool  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ten  Rod,  just  east  of  the  new  mill,  a  brick  mill  office 
on  the  former  site  of  the  old  boarding-house,  and  a 
large  brick  barn  in  the  rear  of  the  new  mill.  Later, 
a  spur  track  was  laid  from  the  Wickford  Branch  Rail¬ 
road  into  the  mill  yard,  and  coal  was  brought  over  it 
from  the  Rodman  wharf  at  Wickford.  Then  a  stock- 
house  was  built  alongside  the  spur  for  general  supplies 
arriving  in  car-load  lots. 

The  housing  situation  which  was  highly  important 
because  of  the  increased  number  of  new-mill  em¬ 
ployes,  was  partly  met  by  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  a  large  boarding-house  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ten 
Rod,  opposite  the  wool  storehouse,  and  by  the  re¬ 
fitting  of  the  older  houses  removed  from  the  new  mill 
site.  But  the  big  event  in  this  line  was  the  erection  of 
14  new  houses  on  the  plat  of  Rodman  land,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ten  Rod,  in  what  came  to  be  known 
as  East  Lafayette.  Four  of  these  houses  were  con¬ 
structed  on  the  hill  just  beyond  the  Vale  of  Pero  (one 
of  these  was  later  destroyed  by  fire),  six  on  what  is 
now  Railroad  Avenue,  and  four  more  farther  down 
the  Ten  Rod  from  Railroad  Avenue. 

The  bell  on  the  old  mill  that  had  rung  all  through 
the  years  was  silenced  now  for  a  while.  For  the  new 
mill  was  equipped  with  a  steam  gong  which  resounded 
with  favorable  winds,  throughout  the  countryside.  It 
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is  related  that  on  its  installation  test  one  mid-afternoon, 
its  booming  sound  was  carried  on  a  southeast  wind  to 
the  far  reaches  of  Exeter.  A  zealous  farmer  there,  who 
was  working  in  his  field,  heard  the  strange  sound, 
looked  up  and  all  over  the  sky,  then  rushed  to  his  house 
and  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  “Git  ready,  Mirandy! 
Gabriel’s  a  blowin’  his  horn!  ”  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
steam  gong’s  use  was  curtailed,  while  the  old  bell  was 
installed  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  new  mill’s  towers 
and  renewed  its  old-time  allotted  job. 

Beginning  in  the  late  70’s,  the  building  of  homes  by 
individuals  started  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wickford 
Junction,  also  along  the  Swamptown  Road  on  Prospect 
Hill  (now  High  Street),  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Ten 
Rod  east  of  the  Vale  of  Pero,  as  far  down  as  Collation 
Corners.  This  was  a  healthy  growth  of  housing,  never 
reaching  the  stages  of  a  “boom”  and  a  consequent  col¬ 
lapse.  For  years  it  has  been  a  rare  sight  to  see  an  empty 
habitable  house  anywhere  within  the  village  limits, 
even  before  the  World  Wars. 

The  remarkable  activity  of  Robert  Rodman  did  not 
cease  with  the  building  of  the  new  mill.  He  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  mill  at  Wakefield,  which  he  operated  for 
several  years,  while  his  plants  at  Lafayette,  Silver 
Spring,  and  Shady  Lea  combined  to  give  him  more 
than  a  one-man’s  job  of  supervision  and  close  attention. 
Accordingly,  in  the  8o’s,  he  incorporated  all  his  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  Rodman  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
was  President  of  the  corporation  until  1892  when  he 
retired.  His  son  Albert  succeeded  him  as  President. 
Upon  the  latter’s  death  in  1916,  Ernest  L.  Rodman, 
son  of  Franklin  and  grandson  of  Robert,  was  chosen 
President.  Ernest  died  on  March  3,  1948,  and  his 
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younger  brother,  Albert  L.,  succeeded  as  President. 
Thus  the  Rodman  family  has  operated  the  Lafayette 
plant  for  ioo  years. 

With  the  exception  of  one  term  as  Senator  in  the 
General  Assembly,  from  North  Kingstown,  Robert 
Rodman  did  not  enter  into  political  life.  His  business 
interests,  as  can  be  seen,  fully  absorbed  his  time  and 
attention  over  a  period  of  more  than  50  years.  Yet  he 
did  much  in  a  quiet  way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
community  he  had  created  and  reared  through  a  rug¬ 
ged  growth.  He  bought  the  Greene  farm  at  Slocum 
and  converted  it  into  a  modern  establishment  of  its 
kind.  He  donated  the  land  for  the  new  Lafayette  Ad¬ 
vent  Christian  Church  and  contributed  the  most  of 
the  funds  for  its  construction.  He  built  the  spacious 
Rodman  Hall  at  Lafayette,  where  entertainment  and 
social  needs  were  provided  with  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  theretofore  unknown  in  the  Town.  (He  was 
spared  the  sight  of  its  ruin  by  a  “firebug”  in  1939.) 
The  land  for  the  new  schoolhouse  in  East  Lafayette 
was  a  Rodman  donation  in  1891,  and  when  that  struc¬ 
ture  was  moved  in  1901,  the  land  for  its  present  site  on 
Castle  Hill  was  a  similar  donation. 

His  later  years  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1891,  for  she  had  been  a  devoted  helpmeet  all 
through  their  50  years  of  married  life.  The  death  of 
his  daughter,  Hortense  Allen,  in  the  same  year,  brought 
additional  sorrow,  for  these  two  misfortunes  were  the 
only  breaks  in  the  family  that  afflicted  him  in  his  long 
career. 

Robert  Rodman  died  in  1903,  at  the  age  of  85.  He 
left  a  rich  heritage,  not  alone  in  material  things,  but 
in  the  richer  virtues  of  character,  integrity,  and  hon- 
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orable  accomplishment  that  enshrine  the  memory  of  a 
noble  gentleman.  Of  him  today,  Lafayette  may  well 
quote  the  phrase  of  the  ancient  Romans:  “If  you  seek 
his  monument,  look  about  you.” 
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The  Ten  Rod  Road 

THIS  HISTORIC  HIGHWAY,  extending  20  miles 
across  that  part  of  Rhode  Island  which  lies  west  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  from  Voluntown,  Conn.,  to  Wick- 
ford,  R.  I.,  had  its  beginnings  in  a  succession  of  Indian 
trails.  Recent  studies  reveal  that  its  eastern  end  was  a 
part  of  one  of  the  famed  “Pequot  Paths.”  Although  the 
“Path”  most  commonly  known  passed  along  the  pres¬ 
ent  Post  Road,  through  what  is  now  Allenton,  thence 
over  Tower  Hill  into  Wakefield,  and  thence  on  to 
New  London,  research  discloses  a  second,  possibly  a 
third,  “Pequot  Path”  lying  to  the  westward  of  the 
Post  Road  site. 

The  same  research  also  shows  that  one  of  these 
“Paths”  branched  off  from  the  Post  Road  at  what  is 
now  Collation  Comers,  then  ran  to  the  west  for  some 
distance,  then  turned  to  the  southwest  reaching  what 
is  now  Slocum,  and  thence  to  an  Indian  fort  in  the 
Great  Swamp  region  beyond  Kingston.  This  was  a 
fore-runner  of  the  Swamptown  Road,  making  a  turn 
at  the  present  “Old  Hornbeam”  church.  Another 
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branch  followed  along  the  Shewatuck  brook  to  the 
site  of  the  old  Paul  Hendrick  house  (built  by  Abigail 
Phenix),  thence  on  to  what  is  now  Robber’s  Corner 
and  thence  to  Slocum,  via  the  present  Dry  Bridge 
Road  route.  Nat  Hendrick,  grandson  of  Paul,  says 
there  was  a  tradition  in  the  Hendrick  family  that  a 
well-worn  path,  alongside  the  Shewatuck,  passed  by 
the  old  house  in  ancient  days.  Traces  of  it  were  ob¬ 
served  in  more  modern  times.  This  might  have  been  an 
additional  reason  why  Abigail  built  where  she  did. 
The  “Path”  was  a  direct  way  out  for  her  to  go  shop¬ 
ping  at  the  trading  post  at  Cocumcussoc  when  her 
house  was  new.  Later,  she  had  a  road  of  her  own  run¬ 
ning  out  to  the  Ten  Rod  just  above  where  Wickford 
Junction  station  is  now. 

As  has  been  indicated,  Queen  Wawaloam,  widow  of 
Miantonomi,  chief  of  the  Narragansetts,  once  lived  at 
Exeter  Hill.  And,  as  has  also  been  pointed  out,  the 
Showottuck  tribe  of  Indians,  subjects  of  the  Narra¬ 
gansetts,  occupied  the  territory  from  Queen’s  Fort 
south  to  the  Goose  Nest  Spring  and  beyond.  Com¬ 
munication  from  these  points  with  the  Narragansett 
sachems  around  Cocumcussoc  would  have  produced  a 
trail  which,  naturally  in  the  then  wilderness,  would 
have  followed  the  brook.  Such  a  trail  would  have  been 
well-traveled  and  well-worn,  no  doubt,  when  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes  were  flourishing,  and  when  the  white  men 
and  Abigail  Phenix  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene. 

One  must  strain  his  imagination  to  picture  this 
region  in  those  days.  It  was  truly  a  forest  primeval,  a 
wilderness  of  woods,  brush,  and  swamp,  with  the 
brook  a  safe  guide  for  general  direction.  Yet  Roger 
Williams  says  it  was  pierced  by  numerous  trails, 
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marked  by  the  foot-travel  of  generations,  which 
reached  numerous  villages  where  the  savages  hunted, 
fished,  and  cultivated  their  little  clearings.  From  all 
accounts,  the  Indians  were  on  the  move  a  good  deal, 
depending  on  the  seasons  or  the  facilities  for  food. 

The  Indian  village  at  Exeter  Hill  had  its  approaches 
from  different  directions.  That  from  the  east,  or  Wick- 
ford  way,  branched  off  from  the  “Pequot  Path”  at 
Robber’s  Corner.  The  rivers  and  valleys  and  hills  to 
the  west,  or  Connecticut  way,  had  a  criss-cross  of 
trails  out  of  which  grew  a  main  course  to  the  Bay. 
It  remained  for  the  white  man  to  make  this  east-west 
trail,  first  a  bridle  path,  and  then  a  road. 

In  this  development  of  a  highway  as  a  through  line, 
Connecticut  was  as  much  interested  as  Rhode  Island. 
Originally,  the  so-called  Shawomet  purchase,  by 
Samuel  Gorton  and  others  in  1642,  covered  a  great 
deal  more  land  than  the  present  Shawomet  or  War¬ 
wick.  There  was  a  spur  in  its  bounds  which  jutted  to 
the  west  some  25  miles  or  more,  to  what  is  now  Volun- 
town,  Conn.  The  area  at  the  point  of  the  spur  came  to 
be  known  as  “The  Gore.”  It  included  Paucamac  Pond, 
now  known  as  Beach  Pond.  A  year  later,  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  secured  a  patent  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
other  Lords  Commissioners,  extending  the  Narragan- 
sett  territory  into  the  Pequot  country  just  below  “The 
Gore.”  This  patent  set  forth,  as  one  reason  for  its  is¬ 
suance,  that  the  additional  territory  would  be  a  good 
source  of  ship-timber,  pipe-staves,  and  other  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  markings  on  an  old  map  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  published  in  London  in  1695,  indicate  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  region  and  of  the  access  thereto. 

These  combined  extensions  into  Pequot  land  soon  set 
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off  trouble  with  the  Indians.  In  the  resulting  mix-up, 
the  Narragansett  chief  Miantonomi  was  killed  near 
what  is  now  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1643.  The  Colony  of  Connecticut  then  started  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  colonies, 
which  raged  with  much  bitterness  for  more  than  80 
years.  Connecticut  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  land 
in  the  Narragansett  country  to  the  shores  of  Narra¬ 
gansett  Bay.  She  based  her  claims  on  a  patent  of  1631, 
which  extended  her  territory  to  the  Seekonk  River, 
and  on  another  patent  of  1662  which  extended  her 
boundaries  to  the  Narragansett  River,  “commonly 
called  Narragansett  Bay,”  as  the  document  put  it.  In 
accordance  with  these  claims,  Connecticut  appointed 
civil  officers  to  serve  at  Wickford  and  other  places  in 
the  disputed  section.  A  Connecticut  court  held  sessions 
at  Cocumcussoc  where  Richard  Smith  or  his  son  ap¬ 
parently  welcomed  the  invaders.  With  these  far-flung 
(for  those  days)  areas  of  jurisdiction,  it  was  perfectly 
logical  for  Connecticut  to  plan  for  a  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  them.  The  trails  were  there  and  only 
needed  development.  Even  in  their  crude  condition, 
they  must  have  been  used  as  a  right  and  as  a  con¬ 
venience  in  keeping  official  contact. 

Meantime,  the  Narragansett  settlements  of  white 
men  spread  inland  from  the  shore-line  of  the  Bay.  The 
wiping  out  of  the  Narragansetts  in  the  Great  Swamp 
Fight  gave  further  impetus  to  this  movement.  By  the 
early  iyoo’s,  thought  was  given  to  the  layout  of  roads 
into  the  interior.  A  projected  road  in  the  Pettaquams- 
cutt  region,  to  run  westward  and  to  have  a  width  of 
10  rods,  was  authorized.  At  what  is  now  Allenton,  a 
road  was  laid  out,  running  westward  from  the  Post 
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Road  (then  a  real  highway)  to  the  Great  Plain,  with 
an  extension  from  what  is  now  Slocum  to  Robber’s 
Corner.  This  extension  became  known  as  the  “country 
road  to  East  Greenwich,”  running  through  Huling’s 
Corners  and  what  is  now  Scrabbletown.  At  Cocumcus- 
soc,  a  highway,  first  known  as  Church  Lane,  and  later 
as  the  Stony  Lane  Road,  followed  an  old  trail  to 
Scrabbletown  and  the  Queen’s  Fort  region. 

At  Collation  Corners,  a  road  variously  described  as 
the  “road  leading  into  the  country  from  the  sea,”  and 
as  the  “new  road  into  the  country,”  and  following  a 
“Pequot  Path,”  was  laid  out  in  1703.  It  ran  westerly 
about  2  miles  to  Huling’s  Corners,  then  southerly  to 
Robber’s  Corner,  thence  westerly  toward  Exeter  Hill. 
This  is  none  other  than  the  eastern  part  of  our  now 
famous  Ten  Rod  Road.  It  followed  the  “Pequot  Path” 
through  all  of  what  is  now  Lafayette,  but  branched 
off  at  about  where  Hazard’s  Hall  now  stands,  to  run 
a  straight  course  by  what  is  now  Wickford  Junction 
to  where  the  present  first  Rotary  is  located. 

The  white  settlements  in  Connecticut  were  on  the 
advance  too.  They  had  crept  up  into  the  rich  Quine- 
baug  Valley,  so  that  by  the  time  the  boundary  dispute 
was  settled  in  1728,  when  Connecticut  was  pushed 
back  to  the  Pawcatuck  River  and  to  a  line  running 
north  to  Beach  Pond,  these  settlements  were  shipping 
butter,  cheese,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  grain  to  other 
colonies  and  to  the  West  Indies.  At  the  same  time,  both 
Wickford  and  Newport  were  developing  a  thriving 
shipping  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere, 
with  cargoes  of  agricultural  products  grown  in  the 
near-by  Narragansett  country. 

Such  conditions  favored  a  Connecticut  idea  that 
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Wickford  would  make  a  handy  transfer  point  for  not 
only  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  Eastern  Connecticut,  but 
also  for  the  ship-timber  and  pipe  staves  of  the  dense 
forests  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  Besides,  settlers  were 
coming  into  western  Rhode  Island  (Exeter  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1200  in  1743)  and  they  required  roads.  Agita¬ 
tion  for  a  through  road  was  started,  with  a  plan  to 
make  use  of  the  devious  passage,  with  many  crooks 
and  turns,  following  the  east-bound  fairly-traveled 
trail  to  Exeter  Hill.  To  make  the  highway  suitable  for 
the  driving  of  cattle,  ten  rods,  or  165  feet,  was  hit  upon 
as  about  right  for  that  purpose.  The  highway  from  Ex¬ 
eter  Hill  to  Wickford,  being  practically  all  in  the  limits 
of  North  Kingstown,  was  a  fairly  good  road,  for  the 
times,  and  could  easily  be  widened  where  necessary  to 
maintain  the  continuous  width  desired.  Both  ends  of 
the  proposed  thoroughfare,  Voluntown  and  Wick¬ 
ford,  saw  great  advantages  in  it,  while  the  settlers  in 
between  were  just  delighted.  So  the  road  was  laid  out 
as  planned. 

Just  when  this  lay-out  was  completed  is  a  bit  hazy, 
but  a  deed  covering  land  in  the>  vicinity  and  dated  in 
1720,  mentions  the  “Ten  Rod  Road”  as  a  boundary. 
How  much  of  the  “ten  rods”  was  on  paper  and  how 
much  was  actually  on  land  is  equally  hazy.  But  the 
name  “Ten  Rod”  stuck.  The  use  of  the  highway  soon 
required  a  straightening  and  other  changes  in  the  Exe¬ 
ter  section,  while  North  Kingstown,  on  its  part,  lived 
up  to  the  165  requirement,  in  feet. 

Business  was  good  along  the  Ten  Rod  up  to  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolutionary  War.  Here  and  there 
a  tavern  was  established  for  the  accommodation  and 
refreshment  of  the  drovers.  Pine  Hill,  where  the  Ten 
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Rod  crossed  the  New  London  Pike,  became  a  thriving 
business  center,  with  its  stores  and  inns  and  post  office 
(and  later  a  bank).  It  was  a  sort  of  halfway  house  on 
the  up-hill  and  down-dale  route  to  the  Bay.  Farms 
were  established  in  the  more  fertile  places  along  the 
river  valleys,  and  rough  roads  were  opened  up  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Ten  Rod.  Many  of  these  farm  settlers 
no  doubt  sought  a  territory  where  they  would  not  be 
exposed  to  the  British  raiders  who  ravaged  the  farms 
in  the  accessible  regions  near  the  Bay  during  the  war. 
But  the  British  also  blockaded  the  shipping  out  of 
Wickford  and  Newport,  closing  the  outlet  for  cattle  in 
that  direction.  Any  chance  drover  adown  the  Ten  Rod 
took  the  risk  of  capture  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his 
herd.  So  the  Ten  Rod  took  a  rest,  except  for  purely 
local  business. 

Following  the  War,  business  on  the  Ten  Rod  bub¬ 
bled  up  again,  with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep 
now  grazing  along  fertile  spots  on  the  highway  bor¬ 
ders,  and  now  kicking  up  clouds  of  dust  as  their 
drovers  urged  them  on  toward  the  waiting  ships  at 
Wickford.  Farm  and  forest  products,  in  slow-moving 
ox-carts,  mixed  in  with  the  bustling  live-stock.  Local 
travel  to  and  from  saw  mill  and  grist  mill  and  country 
store  filled  in  chance  spaces  in  this  ever  moving  line. 
With  the  turn  of  the  century,  small  textile  mills  sprang 
up  and  dotted  the  river  courses  with  settlements  which 
had  well-known  names  in  the  State’s  early  textile  his¬ 
tory.  A  Revolutionary  soldier  named  William  Greene 
had  a  nail  factory  and  a  trip  hammer  at  Exeter  Hill. 
He  and  his  sons  operated  this  for  many  years.  Tan¬ 
neries  were  built,  the  needful  blacksmith  shops  dotted 
the  roads,  and  primitive  industry  found  power  in  the 
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sharp  fall  of  Exeter  streams.  All  this  served  to  enliven 
the  activity  along  the  Ten  Rod,  and  made  its  traffic 
so  attractive  that  a  turnpike  company  was  organized 
for  the  collection  of  tolls  along  the  thoroughfare.  But 
the  plan  fizzled  out  after  vigorous  opposition. 

The  building  of  the  Stonington  Railroad  in  1837 
wrought  many  changes  in  the  communities  along  its 
line.  Ultimately  it  affected  the  small  mills  tucked  away 
in  the  distant  hills,  and  opened  up  outlets  at  its  dif¬ 
ferent  stations  over  other  highways.  The  cattle  trade 
fell  off,  and  the  Ten  Rod  had  a  spell  of  comparative 
quiet  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  For  a  few  years 
then  and  immediately  thereafter,  a  big  trade  sprang  up 
in  wood,  charcoal,  hoop-poles  and  tan-bark.  By  the 
70’s,  this  had  petered  out,  and  the  Exeter  section  of 
the  Ten  Rod  gradually  depreciated  into  a  common 
country  road,  with  rough  going  in  many  places,  and  a 
constant  narrowing  due  to  the  “taking  in,”  by  abutting 
owners,  of  land  that  was  once  a  part  of  the  prescribed 
“ten  rods.” 

While  the  original  width  of  the  highway  had  been 
pretty  well  maintained  in  North  Kingstown,  traffic 
conditions,  even  there,  did  not  require  the  full  former 
width.  At  successive  times  in  the  next  few  years,  there 
was  an  agitation  for  the  abandonment  of  a  part  of 
what  had  become  excessive  width.  Finally,  in  the  early 
1900’s,  the  North  Kingstown  Town  Council  aban¬ 
doned,  as  a  highway,  about  a  third  of  this  width.  This 
applied,  however,  only  to  the  stretch  between  Colla¬ 
tion  Corners  and  Wickford  Junction.  Most  of  the 
abutting  owners  in  Lafayette  moved  out  their  front 
fences  to  take  in  this  windfall  of  land. 

Like  most  country  roads  of  the  post-Civil  War 
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times,  the  Ten  Rod’s  North  Kingstown  section  was  a 
plain  dirt  highway,  sandy  in  summer,  muddy  in  the 
spring,  slushy  or  icy  in  the  winter,  and  always  rutty. 
Through  Lafayette  there  were  bad  spots  in  it,  notably 
at  the  Vale  of  Pero  (east  of  the  present  schoolhouse), 
on  the  stretch  from  the  present  Hazard’s  Hall  to  the 
Junction,  and  at  the  depression  in  “Florida,”  along  by 
what  is  now  the  Kettell  property  (Rocky  Swamp). 
Hard-surfaced  roads  had  not  yet  come  into  use 
in  this  vicinity,  and  even  a  graveled  surface  existed 
only  in  spots  where  a  roadside  gravel  bank  was 
handy. 

District  highway  supervisors  made  good  the  damage 
of  frost  and  floods  of  winter  and  spring,  with  dirt  fills 
and  surface  grading,  repaired  bridges,  cleared  drains 
on  the  sides,  and  took  care  of  contingencies  such  as 
tree-falls,  wash-outs,  and  cave-ins,  at  all  seasons.  This 
system  followed  an  ancient  custom.  For  in  1 799,  Gould 
Thomas  was  appointed  supervisor  for  the  district  on 
the  Ten  Rod  “from  Major  Gardiner’s  house  (at  what 
is  now  Collation  Comers)  to  the  widow  Phillips 
house  at  the  corner  of  the  Swamptown  Road.”  The 
money  for  these  repairs  and  maintenance  came  from  a 
special  road  tax  that  was  laid  for  the  purpose.  Property 
owners  could  “work  out”  the  tax  by  contributing 
their  labor  to  the  “road  gang,”  if  they  desired  to  do 
so.  This  road  work  was  not  extensive  since  the  level 
country  in  Lafayette  did  not  get  the  heavy  wash  of 
the  hilly  country  to  the  westward.  So  it  had  few 
“thank-you-ma’ams,”  a  term  applied  to  the  cross-bars 
built  in  roads  to  drain  off  rainfalls  before  they  could 
reach  torrent  size  and  wash  out  the  road-bed  com¬ 
pletely.  In  the  crossing  of  Mount  Tom,  in  western 
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Exeter,  the  Ten  Rod  had  127  “thank-you-ma’am” 
ridges,  by  actual  count,  as  late  as  1910. 

It  was  not  until  1923  that  the  Lafayette  section  of 
the  Ten  Rod  was  rebuilt  and  hard-surfaced,  although 
automobiles  had  become  numerous  and  the  State  had 
begun  to  issue  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
applied  to  the  building  of  modern  roads.  In  that  year, 
the  local  stretch  of  the  Ten  Rod,  from  Wickford 
Junction  to  Collation  Comers,  was  reconstructed 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  late  Col. 
Robert  F.  Rodman.  It  was  a  splendid  job  of  road¬ 
building,  for  after  25  years  of  heavy  traffic,  the  high¬ 
way  is  still  in  good  serviceable  condition. 

The  State  supplemented  this  improvement  by  build¬ 
ing  a  new  through  highway  from  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State  to  Wickford.  This  joined  the  Ten 
Rod  at  a  point  just  east  of  Pine  Hill  and  followed  the 
route  of  the  old  road  to  Wickford  Junction.  It  was 
officially  designated  as  the  “Victory  Highway,”  and 
replaced,  by  decree,  the  name  of  the  portion  of  the 
old  Ten  Rod  it  covered.  Locally,  however,  the  historic 
old  name  prevails  in  the  vernacular. 

Next  came  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  Ten  Rod  from 
west  of  Pine  Hill  to  the  Connecticut  line  at  Beach 
Pond.  This  eliminated  many  of  the  old  curves,  all 
“thank-you-ma’ams,”  cut  through  ledges  and  hills, 
and  scalped  Mount  Tom.  It  completed  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  trail-born  Ten  Rod  into  a  modern,  cross- 
State,  straightaway  highway,  from  the  historic  “Gore” 
of  Voluntown  to  the  equally  historic  Updike’s  New¬ 
town  or  Wickford. 

Then  followed  the  building  of  the  South  County 
Trail,  over  the  old-time  “country  road  to  East  Green- 
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wich,”  continuing  on  through  Robber’s  Comer  to 
West  Kingston  and  the  south  shore  at  the  Ocean.  This 
gave  further  modern  connections  with  the  lower  Ten 
Rod.  It  relieved  the  growing  jam  of  traffic  on  the  old 
Post  Road  over  Tower  Hill,  and  over  the  Shore  Road. 
It  joined  in  giving  to  Lafayette  the  benefit  of  first-class 
highways,  north,  south,  east  and  west. 

May  1 6,  1938,  is  a  historic  highway  date  for  the 
Lafayette  community.  On  that  day,  work  was  started 
on  the  underpass  at  Wickford  Junction.  Huling’s 
Crossing  was  to  be  eliminated  from  the  landscape 
although  remaining  an  important  spot  in  the  history 
books.  First  of  all,  this  erasure  was  for  safety’s  sake.  It 
was  a  grade  crossing  and  had  taken  its  grisly  toll  like 
other  death-traps  of  its  class.  And  this  in  spite  of 
“gates”  and  signals  and  other  supposedly  protective 
features.  For  both  the  rail  and  highway  traffic  had 
vastly  increased  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
railroad  crossings  in  the  State.  Then  there  was  the 
element  of  convenience.  The  highway  traffic  was 
stopped,  or  slowed-up,  when  long  freight  trains 
crawled  up  the  grade  of  “Wickford  Hill,”  or  other 
conditions  blocked  the  crossing.  With  highway  auto¬ 
mobile  traffic  at  the  rate  of  1000  cars  an  hour,  at  rush 
hours  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  a  crossing  block  for 
even  a  few  minutes  damned  up  a  solid  line  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  back  to  the  Rotary  or  down  to  the  Lafayette 
mill,  or  farther. 

Preliminary  work,  such  as  surveying,  borings  for 
foundations  or  water-levels,  negotiations  for  property 
acquisitions  or  removal,  plans  for  drainage  etc.,  had 
taken  months  of  time.  The  only  detour  possible  for 
handling  even  normal  highway  traffic  in  the  cramped 
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field  of  operations  was  the  removal  of  the  crossing  a 
short  distance  north.  The  old  “gates”  were  set  up  at 
the  new  location,  and  short  spurs  of  temporary  ap¬ 
proaches  made  on  each  side  of  the  tracks.  The  scheme 
worked  well.  It  left  the  old  crossing  free  for  uninter¬ 
rupted  work  except  for  the  slowing-up  of  trains  at  cer¬ 
tain  critical  times  in  the  operations. 

Wickford  Junction  surely  had  its  “face  lifted.” 
Three  general  stores  were  removed  from  adjacent  sites 
and  a  dozen  other  buildings  were  removed  or  de¬ 
molished.  Abutments  were  built  to  protect  the  “cuts,” 
and  these  project  each  side  of  the  railroad  tracks  to 
give  the  underpass  a  length  of  500  feet  and  a  width 
of  52  feet.  The  roofed-over  area  under  the  tracks  has 
a  length  of  120  feet  and  nearly  500  tons  of  steel  were 
used  in  its  construction.  The  actual  “dip”  in  the  road, 
through  the  underpass,  is  1000  feet  long.  A  drainage 
system  takes  care  of  any  possible  accumulation  of 
water  from  storms.  A  lighting  system  operates  on  a 
24-hour  basis,  being  self-regulating  for  darkness  or  sun¬ 
light.  A  5 -ft.  sidewalk  on  each  side  of  the  42 -ft.  road¬ 
way  is  provided.  At  the  ends  of  the  underpass,  the  old 
narrow  road  was  rebuilt  into  a  four-lane  highway, 
from  some  distance  back,  following  through  beneath 
the  tracks. 

The  underpass  was  opened  to  traffic  on  June  17, 
1939.  Its  cost  was  given  as  $200,000. 

Thus  endeth  our  story  of  the  Ten  Rod  Road— a 
tracing  of  this  historic  artery  of  traffic  from  Indian 
trail  to  modern  boulevard. 
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A  Memory  Stroll  Adown  Lafayette's 


HULING’S  CORNERS  USED  to  be  a  4-way  center 
—the  Ten  Rod  from  Wickford,  the  road  from  Stony 
Lane  and  Davisville,  the  road  from  Scrabbletown, 
Frenchtown,  and  East  Greenwich,  and  the  Ten  Rod 
from  Exeter.  It  is  still  that,  but  how  changed  in  name 
and  aspect!  As  Cranston’s  Corners,  it  is  a  memorial 
to  the  man  who  built  the  roomy,  modern  house,  the 
spacious  barn,  and  otherwise  improved  the  choice 
land  holdings  of  the  Huling  family.  Today,  the  enter¬ 
prising  “Art”  Whitford  owns  the  estate,  and  carries 
on  his  extensive  business  of  farming,  trucking,  and  a 
general  service  of  utility  for  the  whole  countryside. 

Above  the  Corners,  the  Beriah  Manor  still  stands 
with  its  great  stone  chimney  projecting  over  the  tree 
tops.  The  Browns  and  Halls  are  gone.  It  is  still  a  dwell¬ 
ing  house  for  more  modern  families,  however.  Across 
from  it  is  a  modern  wayside  inn  which  almost  hides 
the  “tan  vat”  house  where  “Picker  Bill”  Arnold,  the 
famous  sheep-shearer  once  lived  and  reared  a  sizable 
family.  The  Lebbeus  Whitford  house  between  the 
“vat”  and  the  corner  is  gone.  A  new  house  has  been 
built  across  the  road  from  the  old  Lebbeus  site,  on 
former  Beriah  Brown  land.  The  expansive  Rotary  is 
bordered  on  the  east  by  a  house  and  filling-station,  be¬ 
yond  which,  in  the  days  of  yore,  one  might  catch  a 
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glimpse  of  the  truly  colonial  house  of  Abigail  Phenix. 
Just  below  the  Corners  is  the  modern  house  built  by 
Elder  E.  R.  Wood  in  1888,  while  the  house  of  Thomas 
Curry,  owner  of  the  Belleville  Mills,  and  the  new  house 
of  Violet  E.  Tingley,  give  life  to  the  landscape.  A 
great  change  from  the  open  spaces  of  the  70’s. 

A  long  stretch  of  dense  woods  used  to  fringe  the 
Ten  Rod  on  both  sides,  nearly  down  to  the  Junction. 
Now  the  Joslin  store  marks  the  clearing  of  the  forest 
on  the  north  side,  and  James ville,  with  its  pretentious 
houses  and  other  buildings,  is  centered  in  a  deep  clear¬ 
ing  where  Nathan  James  pioneered  in  storekeeping 
and  other  pursuits  in  earlier  days.  Further  on,  old 
Barrel  Grove  has  disappeared.  It  was  the  scene  of 
many  gatherings  in  its  partly  cleared  and  summer¬ 
time  shady  spaces.  The  name  was  given  because  of  its 
having  been  a  dumping  ground  for  old  barrels,  boxes, 
and  like  wooden  containers,  from  the  neighborhood 
stores.  These  deposits  prevented  the  growth  of  under¬ 
brush  and  young  trees.  So  when  somebody  thought¬ 
fully  pushed  back  this  debris  and  cleaned  up  the 
ground,  a  goodly  space  was  provided  for  out-door 
meetings,  religious  and  otherwise,  in  the  proper  sea¬ 
son,  with  plank  seats  and  tables.  Many  of  the  pushed- 
back  containers  formed  a  high  barricade  on  the  back 
and  sides.  Barrel  Grove  is  no  more.  Neat  bungalows 
have  taken  its  place. 

Just  beyond  the  “Grove”  was  a  small  shop,  at  one 
time  kept  by  Hiram  Huling,  and  a  lane  led  to  the  little 
settlement  of  Gardiner  C.  Huling,  more  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  Huling  panel.  Most  of  the  Huling 
houses  still  remain  but  they  are  overshadowed  by 
other  structures,  larger  and  more  imposing,  devoted 
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to  business  and  more  modern  living  quarters.  Next  to 
the  shop  and  fronting  the  Ten  Rod,  was  a  large  square 
house  in  which  Burrill  Huling  lived  at  one  time,  and 
beyond  that  the  railroad  freight  house.  The  shop  and 
house  and  freight  house  are  gone.  In  their  place  is  one 
of  the  abutments  of  the  modern  underpass. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ten  Rod,  just  above 
the  railroad  crossing,  stood  a  few  houses  and  other 
buildings.  One  or  more  of  these  were  owned  or  oc¬ 
cupied  by  descendants  of  the  Brown  and  Hendrick 
families.  Then  a  cottage,  with  ell,  owned  and  occupied 
by  Joseph  Arnold,  with  his  wife  Hannah  (Mawney), 
and  two  sons,  “Ed”  and  Frank.  Next  a  store,  one  time 
kept  by  Joseph,  with  a  tenement  above,  and  a  bam 
and  carriage  shed,  the  latter  abutting  the  railroad 
tracks.  A  few  handsome  old  oak  trees  had  been  left  in 
clearing  the  forest  on  both  sides  of  the  Ten  Rod  in 
this  section.  One  summer  evening  in  the  7o’s,  a  crowd 
gathered  here  to  witness  a  tight-rope  walking  feat  by 
Joe  Potter,  brother  of  “Mack.”  The  rope  had  been 
stretched  across  the  road  from  one  big  oak  to  another, 
not  too  high,  but  sufficient  to  allow  the  road  traffic  to 
pass.  Joe  climbed  up  a  ladder  placed  against  a  tree  on 
the  south  side,  his  balancing  pole  was  handed  up  to 
him,  and  he  ventured  out,  in  his  stocking-feet,  on  the 
stretched  rope.  He  had  proceeded  in  true  professional 
style,  some  15  or  20  feet,  when— the  rope  broke!  Joe 
was  precipitated  into  the  dusty  ruts  of  the  old  Ten 
Rod.  By  good  luck,  he  escaped  with  only  a  sprained 
ankle.  But  the  pain  of  that  was  soothed  somewhat  by 
the  jingling  contents  of  the  hat  that  was  passed  around 
through  the  crowd  of  disappointed  but  sympathetic 
spectators. 
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Today  all  these  buildings  in  this  section  have  been 
removed.  In  their  place  is  the  trim  modern  home  of 
Nathaniel  Hendrick  and  his  wife,  adjoining  the  spa¬ 
cious  estates  of  his  sister,  Belle,  and  Miss  Mary  E. 
Pearce.  The  Joe  Arnold  cottage  has  been  moved  back 
to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  where  it  is  now  occupied. 
Some  of  the  space  thus  cleared  was  absorbed  by  the 
abutment  of  the  underpass.  A  glance  along  the  tracks, 
brings  to  mind  a  small  cottage  once  standing  on  the 
west  side  of  tracks  opposite  the  depot.  This  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Nathan  Fiske,  at  one  time  a  Rodman  hos¬ 
tler.  He  had  a  son  James  and  a  daughter  Serena.  Later, 
the  house  was  occupied  by  Charlie  Collins  and  his  wife. 

To  the  east  of  the  railroad,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ten  Rod,  were  two  houses,  one  a  two-family  house, 
afterward  converted  into  a  store  with  a  tenement 
above,  and  a  cottage  occupied  many  years  by  Morton 
Perry,  assistant  baggage-master  at  the  Junction.  His 
wife,  Mary  Jane,  was  an  active  member  of  the  Advent 
Church  and  a  singer  in  the  choir.  They  had  two 
daughters,  Clara  and  Bertha.  The  latter  married  Angus 
MacLeod,  coal  dealer  at  Belleville  Station,  and  former 
Senator  from  North  Kingstown  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  Next  along  the  Ten  Rod  was  the  shop  of 
James  E.  Phillips,  now  replaced  by  the  larger  store 
of  the  late  Gillette  Franklin,  with  the  face  of  the 
landscape  greatly  changed  by  one  of  the  east  abut¬ 
ments  of  the  underpass.  The  Phillips  shop  was  bought 
by  Leonard  Joslin  who  moved  it  across  the  railroad 
tracks  to  the  rear  of  his  People’s  Supply  store,  added 
an  ell  and  porch,  and  later  moved  it,  with  the  People’s 
Supply  store  building,  to  the  new  location  near  Hu- 
ling’s  Corners.  The  enlarged  shop  has  been  used  as  a 
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dwelling  house.  The  house  and  bam  of  James  Phillips 
remain  next  in  line.  James  and  his  wife  had  two  sons, 
Walter,  who  became  a  prominent  musician  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  Fred,  who  was  a  Providence  bank  clerk, 
but  found  time  to  clear  the  land  and  make  a  park  on 
the  shores  of  the  Old  Bog.  Will  Phillips,  brother  of 
James,  and  his  sister  Addie  lived  in  the  house  next  to 
that  of  James,  on  the  Ten  Rod  front. 

Next  to  the  east,  was  a  house  built  by  Erie  W. 
Huling,  who  lived  there  for  several  years.  Later, 
Daniel  Webster  bought  the  house,  moved  the  main 
part  of  it  to  the  rear  of  the  lot,  and  rebuilt  and  lived 
on  the  old  site.  Erie  continued  to  live  in  the  old  house 
in  its  new  location.  He  is  spoken  of  at  length  and  his 
family  given  in  the  Huling  panel.  Now,  the  former 
Erie  Huling  house  is  occupied  by  Ralph  Myers  and 
wife  Pearl  (Northup).  They  have  rebuilt  and  mod¬ 
ernized  it  extensively.  Daniel  Webster  was  a  former 
boss-weaver  and  retired  to  give  his  time  to  watch 
repairing,  and  running  a  carriage  service  at  the  Junc¬ 
tion.  He  and  his  wife  had  three  daughters,  Harriet, 
who  married  Ernest  L.  Rodman,  Mary,  and  Flora. 
Harriet  died  in  1922,  and  Mary  deceased  recently. 
Next  to  the  Webster  home  was  a  small  house  formerly 
owned  by  John  Sherman,  father  of  Mrs.  Gideon 
Brown.  This  house  was  moved  from  across  the  Ten 
Rod  when  the  Wickford  Branch  Railroad  was  built. 
Gideon  occupied  it  for  a  time  before  removing  to  the 
Charles  Brown  farm  west  of  the  Abigail  Phenix  house. 
He  and  his  wife  had  six  sons,  Albert,  Robert,  Brayton, 
Jesse,  Beriah,  Samuel  Percy,  and  a  daughter  Mabel. 

An  odd  occurrence  created  the  next  two  houses. 
Heirs  to  a  single  long  house  agreed  on  cutting  the 
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house  in  two,  and  moving  one-half  a  short  distance  to 
a  new  foundation.  Samuel  Huling  and  wife  Sarah 
lived  in  the  western  half.  They  had  four  daughters, 
three  of  whom,  Edna,  Lottie  and  Mattie,  married  and 
moved  to  other  towns.  Ella  (now  the  widow  of 
Charles  Worden),  lives  in  her  father’s  house.  She  had 
seven  children.  Her  son  Reginald  lives  in  the  other 
half  of  the  separated  house.  Another  of  her  sons, 
Walter,  owns  the  Burrill  Davis  house  across  the  Ten 
Rod,  and  her  daughter  Gertrude,  and  husband  Donald 
Campbell,  live  in  the  house  next  to  Walter.  Her  four 
other  children  were  Ralph,  Fred,  Harold  (who  mar¬ 
ried  Ruth  Eccleston),  and  Delbert.  Freeborn  Shippee 
and  his  wife  Emma  formerly  lived  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  separated  house.  They  had  a  son  Edwin  and  a 
daughter  Susie  who  married  John  Baker.  Farther  along 
to  the  east  is  a  house  at  one  time  occupied  by  William 
Wilcox,  and  later  by  Rowland  Dyer. 

Odd  occurrences  seemed  to  favor  this  locality.  At 
one  time,  four  Sarahs  lived  close  together  here.  They 
were  distinguished  by  the  added  nicknames  of  their 
husbands— Sarah  Sam  (Huling),  Sarah  Gid  (Brown), 
Sarah  Deed  (Erie  Huling),  and  Sarah  Ike  (Gardiner). 
What’s  more  strange,  Sam  Huling  married  a  Sarah 
Tourgee,  and  Erie  (Deed)  Huling  married  another 
Sarah  Tourgee.  Each  of  these  Sarahs  had  twins,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  within  a  few  months  of  each  other. 

Across  the  Ten  Rod,  and  adjoining  the  tracks  of  the 
Wickford  Branch  Railroad,  was  a  string  of  houses, 
beginning  with  a  cottage  occupied  by  William  Tracy 
and  his  wife  Susan.  He  was  a  cloth  finisher.  Adjoining 
the  Tracy  house  was  a  small  dwelling  built  by  Elder 
Rowland  Perry.  A  hard-working  widow,  Mrs.  Eunice 
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Beasley,  lived  here  a  while.  She  had  two  sons,  Herbert 
and  Elmer,  and  a  daughter  Belle.  Elder  Perry  had  a 
small  shop  here  too.  The  Matteson  family  built  a  siz¬ 
able  house  along  this  stretch.  A  Matteson  daughter, 
Ann,  was  telegraph  operator  at  the  Junction  a  long 
time.  A  son,  James  Matteson,  a  train  baggage  master, 
married  Hannah  Hazard.  They  had  two  sons,  Calvin 
and  James,  Jr.,  Calvin  marrying  Bessie  Hazard.  They 
have  a  daughter  Gertrude  and  now  live  at  West  King¬ 
ston.  James,  Jr.,  married  Kate  Arnold,  daughter  of 
Josiah.  They  have  a  son  James  who  married  Jennie 
Arnold.  Both  the  father  and  son  live  in  the  Matteson 
house. 

For  a  while,  the  Hazard  family  were  co-tenants 
in  the  Matteson  house.  Isaac  was  the  oldest  of  the 
Hazard  sons  and  Elmer  the  younger.  The  latter  was 
a  freight  supervisor  for  the  railroad  for  many  years. 
A  Hazard  daughter,  Marion,  married  Charles  Warbur- 
ton,  Jennie  married  Herbert  Worden,  and  Joanna 
married  Pardon  Sherman  as  his  second  wife.  Pardon 
was  boss-carpenter  at  the  mill.  His  first  wife  was  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Robert  Rodman.  Burrill  Davis,  clerk 
and  later  a  partner  in  the  Lafayette  store  where  he 
served  several  terms  as  postmaster,  lived  next  to  the 
Mattesons,  with  his  wife  Emma  (Brown).  He  bought 
the  house  from  John  Gardiner  who  lived  there  and 
ran  a  barber  shop  before  moving  to  East  Lafayette. 

Burrill  Arnold,  who  had  been  a  track  foreman 
on  the  railroad  main  line,  built  and  occupied  the  next 
house,  after  selling  his  property  on  the  site  of  the  new 
Lafayette  mill.  He  ran  a  carriage  service  at  the  Junc¬ 
tion.  Later  he  moved  to  East  Lafayette.  His  daughter, 
Mandana,  was  telegraph  operator  at  the  railroad  sta- 
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tion.  She  married  Daniel  C.  Sweet,  insurance  agent 
at  Wickford.  Another  daughter,  Ida,  married  William 
Lanphear,  station  agent.  A  son,  Edwin,  married  a 
daughter  of  John  Smith  of  Mowbra  Castle  (the  old 
Phillips  mansion  at  Belleville  station) ,  and  lived  at  the 
Castle  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  serving  as  agent  at  the 
Belleville  station  also.  Burrill  Arnold  married  Emily 
Warburton  for  a  second  wife  and  lived  at  East  La¬ 
fayette  thereafter.  Just  east  of  Burrill’s  house  at  the 
Junction,  a  railroad  conductor,  Adfer  Bartlett,  built 
and  occupied  a  house  on  land  bought  of  George  W. 
Phillips. 

The  present  George  W.  Phillips  cottage  with  ell, 
east  of  the  Bartlett  house,  was  built  in  1859.  Some  of 
the  boards  used  in  its  construction  were  sawed  from 
logs  carted  to  the  saw  mill  in  Wickford.  George  had 
two  daughters,  Cepheantus,  who  married  Absalom 
Straight  of  Wickford  and  had  one  son,  Lucius,  and 
Alzada  who  married  an  Adams  of  Providence  and 
had  one  son,  Lewis.  George  also  had  three  sons.  Al¬ 
phonse  was  conductor  on  the  main  line  for  years. 
George  W.,  Jr.,  worked  on  the  Wickford  Branch  and 
was  a  fireman  on  the  main  line.  He  married  Annie 
Gardner,  granddaughter  of  John  Ritson,  boss  dyer. 
The  third  son,  Emerson,  helped  to  manage  the  farm. 
Previous  to  1859,  George  and  his  family  lived  in  the 
old  Benedict  Brown  house,  near-by.  This  was  a  very 
old  house,  built  close  by  the  Shewatuck  brook,  prob¬ 
ably  by  Ebenezer  Brown,  father  of  Benedict,  and  a 
nephew  of  Abigail  Phenix’s  grandson  Charles  Brown. 
Ebenezer’s  will  mentions  his  son  Benedict,  so  it  is 
likely  that  the  house  got  its  name  from  Benedict  who 
lived  there.  Either  Benedict  or  his  heirs  sold  the  land 
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to  the  Phillips  family  who  had  come  down  from 
Exeter  and  bought  up  a  good  deal  of  the  property 
formerly  owned  by  the  Brown  descendants.  After  the 
building  of  his  new  house,  George  W.  Phillips  rented 
the  Benedict  Brown  house  for  several  years.  The 
John  Nason  family  lived  in  it  at  one  time.  It  was 
torn  down  about  1912.  A  mound  and  a  clump  of  lilacs 
mark  its  site. 

Across  the  Ten  Rod  from  the  George  Phillips  house 
was  a  tract  of  pasture  land  and  woods  owned  by  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Noyes.  In  recent  years,  the  higher  part  of 
this  has  been  cleared  and  houses  built  thereon.  One 
of  these  is  owned  and  occupied  by  Louville  Franklin, 
son  of  Gillette.  Adjoining  the  Noyes  land  to  the  east, 
was  the  house  of  Parker  Sweet,  scene  of  his  tragic 
suicide  in  the  70’s.  Some  time  after,  John  Egan,  shoe¬ 
maker,  lived  there  with  his  daughter  Mary  Reilly  who 
had  two  sons,  David  and  Thomas.  They  later  moved  to 
East  Lafayette  where  they  built  a  house.  Thomas 
Knapp,  barber  and  harness  maker,  with  his  wife 
Rhoda  (Huling),  occupied  the  premises  for  a  time. 
The  Knapps  had  a  son  William  whose  son  Raymond  is 
a  talented  musician.  In  more  modern  days,  Joseph  Ec- 
cleston  built  a  house  and  filling  station  occupying 
a  part  of  this  site  and  a  part  of  the  adjoining  Noyes 
land.  When  Joe  moved  to  Hamilton,  Wesley  Chamber- 
lain  took  over  the  filling  station.  The  Eccleston  house 
is  now  owned  by  William  Moore,  Jr. 

Next  came  the  site  of  the  Capt.  Jimmy  Huling  house 
built  in  1764.  A  family  named  Osgood  was  an  early 
occupant  of  the  old  house,  some  of  them  being  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  mill.  They  moved  to  Providence  long 
ago,  where  two  of  the  sons  established  an  undertaking 
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business.  A  following  occupant  was  Charles  Shippee, 
with  his  wife  Esther.  They  had  three  sons,  Fred, 
Herbert,  and  Joseph,  and  a  daughter  Mary.  The  father 
was  the  Rodman  boss-farmer,  and  patiently  plowed 
up  much  of  the  previously  uncultivated  land.  He 
used  to  sing  at  his  work,  and  one  old  inhabitant  can 
remember  hearing  his  tuneful  refrain  when  his  plow 
hit  one  of  the  numerous  rocks  that  studded  the  terrain: 

“Rocks  and  stones  I’ll  fear  no  more, 

When  I  reach  that  golden  shore.” 

Son  Herbert  was  prominent  in  the  Providence  Fire 
Department  in  after  years,  and  Joseph  forsook  the 
village  for  a  business  career  in  the  city.  Hiram  Huling, 
his  wife  Annie,  his  daughter  Ada,  and  his  son  John 
occupied  the  basement  of  their  ancestor’s  home  for 
several  years.  In  back  of  the  Capt.  Jimmy  house  was  a 
more  modern  cottage  house  early  occupied  by  a  family 
named  Drury.  The  father  was  a  Rodman  hostler  and 
had  a  son  George.  The  family  moved  to  Providence 
years  ago.  This  house  has  been  extensively  enlarged 
and  remodeled  in  recent  years,  and  is  now  the  com¬ 
fortable  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Rodman, 
Jr.  Mrs.  Rodman  was  the  former  Janice  M.  Robinson 
of  Fall  River.  They  have  two  sons,  Robert  F.  Rodman, 
III,  and  Richard  E.  Rodman. 

Next  east  on  the  Ten  Rod,  from  the  Capt.  Jimmy 
Huling  house,  was  the  Lafayette  schoolhouse,  the 
story  of  which  is  given  elsewhere  herein.  Then  east 
of  the  schoolhouse  came  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  O.  Allen.  This  house  was  enlarged  and  rebuilt 
in  1882.  Mrs.  Allen  (Robert  Rodman’s  daughter  Hor- 
tense)  was  a  most  gracious  and  kind-hearted  gentle- 
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woman.  She  took  a  great  interest  in  the  neighborhood 
welfare,  and  taught  a  Sunday  School  class  in  the  local 
church.  There  were  three  Allen  children,  Almira, 
Mary,  and  Viola.  The  mother  died  in  1891.  Since  then, 
the  daughters  have  married  and  removed  to  other 
States.  The  house  is  now  owned  by  Fannie  (Rodman) 
Downs,  wife  of  Robert  T.,  and  they  now  occupy  it. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Fannie  R.,  wife  of  Cyril  B. 
Hartman.  The  Hartmans  have  two  sons,  Cyril  B.,  Jr., 
and  David  Downs,  and  now  live  in  Pelham  Manor, 
N.  Y. 

Then  came  the  original  Robert  Rodman  house 
which  most  recently  had  been  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  late  Col.  Robert  F.  Rodman,  son  of  Franklin,  and 
grandson  of  the  first  Robert.  Previous  to  the  Colonel’s 
occupancy,  Emily  Rodman,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Almira  (Taylor)  Rodman,  had  lived  here  with  her 
parents,  until  after  her  marriage  to  William  H.  Rod- 
man  in  1884.  She  was  a  local  member  of  the  Advent 
Christian  Church  and  was  a  leading  spirit  in  its  Sun¬ 
day  School.  She  had  a  wide  and  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  throughout  the  entire  community  where  her 
genial  presence  and  good  works  made  her  a  most  wel¬ 
come  visitor.  After  her  marriage,  she  and  her  husband 
removed  to  Providence  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business.  They  had  tXvo  children,  Emily 
Almira  and  William  R.  The  latter  served  as  United 
States  Marshal  at  Providence  for  several  years. 

In  1891,  following  the  death  of  his  mother,  Albert 
Rodman,  second  son  of  the  original  Robert,  took  up 
residence  with  his  father  at  the  Lafayette  house.  Albert 
and  his  wife  Mary  (Allen)  had  been  living  at  Silver 
Spring,  but  maintained  their  Lafayette  residence  until 
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Albert’s  death  in  1916.  Meantime,  in  1894,  Robert 
Rodman  had  deeded  his  Lafayette  estate  to  his  son 
Albert,  and  the  latter  by  will  bequeathed  the  estate 
to  his  wife  Mary.  In  1917,  she  quit-claimed  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  Col.  Robert  F.  Rodman,  and  took  up  her  resi¬ 
dence  in  Providence.  Col.  Robert  then  occupied  the 
estate  until  his  death  in  September,  1947.  In  1901,  he 
had  married  Caroline  McAvoy  of  Westerly.  She  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  Girl  Scouts  movement  and 
was  instrumental  in  getting  a  reorganization  of  the 
local  council  of  that  organization,  and  acquiring  a 
Girl  Scout  House,  known  as  “La  Kettelle”  in  East  La¬ 
fayette.  She  devoted  her  time  and  energies  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  movement  in  the  whole  Town,  and  was 
successful  in  her  endeavors.  She  was  likewise  interested 
in  both  war  and  civic  activities.  Her  untimely  death 
occurred  in  1933.  Col.  Robert  F.  and  Caroline  Rod- 
man  had  three  children.  Robert  F.,  Jr.,  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rodman  Manufacturing  Company,  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph.  Oliver  Haz¬ 
ard  Perry  Rodman  married  Dorothea  Heath  of  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass.  They  have  three  children,  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  Rodman,  Jr.,  Reginald  H.  Rodman,  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Rodman.  Caroline  Rodman,  the  only  daughter  of 
Robert  F.  and  Caroline,  has  remained  unmarried.  She 
has  maintained  her  mother’s  interest  in  Girl  Scouts 
and  has  been  an  enthusiastic  leader  in  that  field  as 
well  as  in  civic  and  war  activities.  Upon  her  father’s 
death,  she  inherited  the  original  Robert  Rodman  estate. 
Recently  she  sold  the  house  and  grounds  to  Washing¬ 
ton  Lodge  of  Masons,  of  Wickford,  and  the  Lodge 
began  the  alteration  of  the  house  for  its  uses. 

Across  the  Ten  Rod  again.  The  William  Noyes 
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house  has  been  modernized  and  is  now  occupied  by 
Howard  W.  and  Donna  (Duffy)  Anderson.  The 
Noyes  family  was  among  the  earlier  home-builders  in 
this  vicinity.  The  family  was  prominent  in  South 
Kingstown  also,  having  considerable  land-holdings  in 
both  Towns.  The  family  had  some  well-known  school 
teachers  of  its  day,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  this 
Lafayette  house  was  used  as  a  private  schoolroom  at 
one  time.  The  house  is  of  ancient  construction,  and  the 
kitchen  fire-place  has  one  of  the  oldest  type  ovens 
which  is  built  into  the  fire-place  itself.  There  is  also 
a  fire-place  upstairs  which  lends  support  to  the  private 
school  tradition,  as  it  could  have  been  used  for  the 
comfort  of  pupils.  William  F.  Noyes  was  a  well- 
known  resident  of  Lafayette  75  years  ago.  He  and 
his  wife  Charlotte  (Sherman)  had  two  children,  Sarah 
and  George.  Neither  child  married.  Sarah  was  a 
weaver  in  the  mill  for  many  years,  and  George,  among 
other  occupations,  dug  pond-lily  roots  out  of  the  Old 
Bog  and  shipped  them  to  landscape  gardeners  in  New 
York  and  other  cities.  Both  were  extremely  reserved 
in  their  life  and  habits.  Sarah  died  in  1924,  at  a  very 
old  age,  while  George  had  died  in  1895  at  the  age  of 
58.  There  were  several  other  occupants  of  the  old 
house  previous  to  its  acquisition  by  the  Andersons. 

To  the  east  of  the  Noyes  estate  was  the  Peter 
Phillips  land,  later  owned  by  his  son  Thomas.  Two 
modern  houses  have  been  erected  on  it,  one  built  by 
Alvin  Phillips,  son  of  George  T.  and  grandson  of 
Thomas,  who  lived  there  a  while  with  his  wife  Rose 
(Warburton)  and  family.  It  is  now  occupied  and 
owned  by  Ernest  Cooper.  The  other  house  was  built 
by  Walter  Rodman,  Jr.,  who  occupied  it  before  re- 
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moving  to  the  Post  Road.  Then  comes  the  old  Phillips 
homestead  site.  This  was  occupied  upstairs  by  Almanzo 
Arnold,  engineer  at  the  old  mill,  who  had  a  son 
Edgar.  George  T.  Phillips,  son  of  Thomas,  and  a  boss- 
farmer  for  the  Rodmans  for  years,  lived  downstairs. 
He  had  two  sons,  Alvin  (mentioned  above),  who  was 
for  some  years  boss-farmer  at  the  Grinnell  estate  in 
Exeter,  and  Walter.  The  old  house,  later  acquired  by 
Nathaniel  Hendrick,  was  burned  in  1936.  It  was  a 
village  landmark.  It  had  seven  fire-places  (a  man  could 
stand  in  the  one  on  the  first  floor),  the  frame  timbers 
were  hand-hewed  oak,  and  hand-made  nails  were  used 
in  the  boarding.  On  the  comer  of  the  Swamptown 
Road,  opposite  the  old  house,  stands  the  “Hornbeam” 
church,  or  chapel,  now  in  its  iooth  year,  and  described 
elsewhere  herein. 

East  of  the  “Hornbeam”  is  the  Burrill  Arnold  cot¬ 
tage,  with  ell,  moved  up  from  the  new  mill  site.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Bray,  boss-dyer,  lived  here  at  one  time.  His  son, 
Benjamin,  was  an  expert  snare-drummer,  playing  in  the 
Lafayette  Band  several  years.  He  had  a  fine  bass  voice 
and  was  a  member  of  the  church  choir. 

Across  the  Ten  Rod  is  the  house  built  by  Walter 
Rodman.  He  married  Caroline  Taber,  station  agent 
Taber’s  daughter  of  Kingston.  Walter  was  a  fine,  un¬ 
assuming  gentleman,  of  an  artistic  nature,  and  main¬ 
tained  beautiful  gardens.  He  was  a  thorough  and 
efficient  business  man,  and  a  skilled  accountant  in  the 
handling  of  his  father’s  extensive  affairs.  He  died  in 
1909.  His  wife  took  an  active  part  in  church  work  and 
in  the  civic  life  of  the  community.  She  died  in  1922. 
They  had  five  children:  Walter,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
Treasurer  of  the  Rodman  Manufacturing  Company 
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for  many  years.  He  married  Louise  Peirce  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  They  have  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  is  a 
librarian  at  Kingston  College. 

Gertrude,  who  married  Eugene  B.  Lester  of  Paw¬ 
tucket.  They  have  a  son,  Eugene,  a  music  student, 
and  a  daughter,  Cynthia. 

Roger,  who  was  a  Wickford  merchant,  and  has 
been  the  long-time  head  of  the  Town’s  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  is  Secretary  of  the  Rodman  Manufacturing 
Company.  He  married  Jessie  Maglone,  daughter  of 
John.  They  have  two  daughters,  Nancy  who  married 
Francis  A.  Walsh,  and  Janice. 

Hope,  who  married  Edward  J.  Ryan  well-known 
merchant  of  Wickford.  They  have  five  sons,  Paul 
Rodman,  Edward,  James  E.,  David,  and  Joseph.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ryan  have  occupied  the  Walter  Rodman 
house. 

Gilbert,  who  was  for  some  time  in  charge  of  the 
Shady  Lea  mill.  He  married  Marguerite  Mignault. 
They  have  two  children,  Jane  and  Gilbert,  Jr. 

The  Franklin  Rodman  home,  latest  built  of  the 
Rodman  houses,  is  next  to  the  east  of  the  Walter  Rod- 
man  house.  Franklin  married  Sarah  Allen,  sister  of 
George  O.  She  was  an  exemplary  wife  and  mother, 
and  was  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  every  family 
that  was  afflicted  with  sickness  or  sorrow.  Franklin 
was  a  genial  man,  having  a  speaking  familiarity  with 
the  most  of  the  hundreds  of  employes  in  and  about  the 
mill.  He  had  a  technical  knowledge  of  all  the  details 
of  the  mill  operations,  and  made  daily  rounds  of  in¬ 
spection  during  the  long  years  of  his  service  as  Super¬ 
intendent.  He  died  in  1906.  His  wife  died  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  They  had  five  children: 
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Ernest  Linwood,  familiarly  known  as  “Lin,”  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  a  Providence 
commercial  school.  He  served  as  accountant  in  the 
Lafayette  mill  office  for  several  years.  On  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Albert  in  1916,  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  Company  and  continued  in  that  position  until 
his  death  in  1948.  “Lin”  was  fond  of  sports  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  them  as  a  young  man.  He  was  also  fond  of 
music  and  acquired  a  marked  proficiency  on  certain 
instruments.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  local  Sun¬ 
day  School  for  some  years,  and  was  interested  in 
church  and  civic  affairs.  He  applied  himself  faithfully 
to  his  business,  and  was  seldom  absent  during  his  office 
business  hours.  He  married  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Webster.  She  died  in  1922. 

Irving,  the  second  son,  had  a  genius  for  art  and 
music,  and  achieved  success  in  both  those  lines.  He 
did  not  participate  actively  in  the  family  manufactur¬ 
ing  business,  but  maintained  a  residence  in  Lafayette, 
with  other  members  of  his  family,  since  he  never  mar¬ 
ried.  He  died  in  1944. 

Robert  F.,  the  third  son,  was  educated  in  the  Town 
schools  and  in  the  Friends  School  in  Providence.  He 
was  preparing  for  college  when  illness  compelled  his 
going  to  Colorado.  He  recovered  his  health  and,  hav¬ 
ing  become  interested  in  engineering  while  in  the 
West,  he  pursued  the  study  of  that  profession  on  his 
return.  For  a  time,  he  was  in  the  City  Engineer’s  office 
in  Providence.  He  was  Highway  Commissioner  for 
the  Town  of  North  Kingstown  for  six  years,  and 
Engineer  for  the  State  Board  of  Public  Roads  after 
that.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  politics,  and  became 
prominent  in  that  field  in  both  Town  and  State.  He 
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was  appointed  Colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
William  Gregory  in  1900.  “Bob,”  as  he  was  popularly 
known,  had  a  pleasing  personality  which  earned  him 
a  wide  acquaintance  in  all  circles  of  the  Town  and 
State.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  baseball,  and  in 
his  younger  days  was  a  noted  pitcher  on  the  Lafayette 
team.  He  devoted  much  time  to  his  gardens  in  later 
years  and  entertained  many  callers.  His  counsel  was 
sought  on  many  public  problems,  and  he  took  part 
in  worthy  movements  for  the  community’s  welfare. 
After  his  marriage,  he  lived  for  a  time  in  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  his  great-aunts,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Ten  Rod  and  the  street  leading  to  the  Advent 
Christian  Church.  Upon  acquiring  his  grandfather’s 
estate,  he  lived  there,  as  mentioned  heretofore. 

Fannie,  the  only  daughter  of  Franklin  and  Sarah 
(Allen)  Rodman,  has  been  mentioned  previously.  She 
has  taken  part  in  many  activities  relating  to  the  village 
and  Town,  holding  membership  in  several  societies 
and  associations.  She  was  particularly  active  in  the 
various  campaigns  conducted  during  and  after  the 
World  Wars.  Her  husband,  Robert  T.  Downs,  a  re¬ 
tired  Providence  banker,  was  a  member  of  the  North 
Kingstown  School  Committee  for  several  terms. 

Albert  L.,  the  fourth  son  of  Franklin  and  Sarah 
(Allen)  Rodman,  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the 
Town  and  in  Brown  University.  He  learned  the  mill 
business  from  the  bottom  up,  became  Vice  President 
of  the  Company,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ernest  L.,  was  elected  Company  President. 

“Bert,”  as  he  was  commonly  known,  was  interested 
in  athletics  in  his  younger  days,  having  played  on 
the  Brown  University  baseball  team.  Although  apply- 
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ing  himself  closely  to  the  mill  business,  he  found  time 
to  take  part  in  the  Town’s  affairs,  and  to  encourage 
and  contribute  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  com¬ 
munity’s  welfare.  He  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Col.  Thomas  J.  Peirce  of  Wickford.  For  a  while,  they 
lived  in  an  apartment  in  the  store  block,  across  from 
the  mill  office.  After  acquiring  his  father’s  house,  he 
and  his  wife  have  continued  to  occupy  that  estate. 

Farther  along  in  the  “Rodman  Row,”  is  the  cottage 
house  owned  and  long  occupied  by  the  late  Ernest  I. 
Rodman.  It  was  formerly  occupied  by  his  father,  and 
afterward  by  various  pastors  of  the  church,  before 
a  parsonage  was  acquired. 

Crossing  the  Ten  Rod  again,  there  are  four  houses 
that  carry  back  to  the  early  mill  life  of  the  village.  East 
of  the  Burrill  Arnold  cottage  is  a  two-tenement  house 
that  has  housed  many  families.  One  of  the  largest  was 
the  Gavitt  family.  William,  the  father,  was  a  boss- 
spinner.  His  wife  was  Eliza  (Briggs) .  Their  sons  were 
Reuben,  William,  Jr.,  who  later  was  a  fireman  on  the 
main  line  railroad,  Theodore,  George  who  married 
Clara  Warburton,  and  Horace.  Their  daughters  were 
Ellen  who  married  John  Perry,  a  railroad  engineer, 
Marianna  who  married  Thomas  Arnold,  Emma  who 
married  Alvin  Himes,  Carrie,  and  Hattie.  Daniel 
Webster  and  family  once  lived  in  the  other  tenement. 
Jacob  Boyce  and  family  also  lived  here.  He  was  a 
teamer  for  the  Company.  He  had  three  sons,  William, 
Arthur,  and  Burleigh,  and  a  daughter. 

Next  comes  the  so-called  basement  house  where 
three  families  resided.  One  upper  tenement  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Benoni  Rose  family.  He  was  a  boss- 
finisher.  He  had  two  sons,  John  F.,  a  boss-weaver,  and 
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Horace.  One  daughter,  Emma,  married  Charles 
Arnold  of  Sunnyside,  and  another  daughter,  Laura, 
married  James  Brooks.  Benoni  was  the  first  to  build 
a  house  on  the  Swamptown  Road,  at  what  was  known 
as  Phillips  Hill,  now  High  Street.  Another  occupant 
of  this  three-family  house  was  the  Hazard  family,  later 
living  at  the  Junction.  Still  another  family  was  that  of 
Henry  Ash.  He  became  keeper  of  the  new  boarding 
house.  He  had  two  sons,  John  and  Walter,  and  two 
daughters,  Addie  and  Sadie.  All  the  children  removed 
to  Providence  later.  The  basement  quarters  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Ezekiel  Johnson’s  family.  He  was  long¬ 
time  sexton  of  the  “Hornbeam”  and  the  new  church. 
There  were  two  Johnson  daughters. 

To  the  east  of  the  basement  house,  is  the  so-called 
“flat-top.”  Col.  Fred  Lawton,  as  a  boy,  lived  here 
with  his  mother  and  grandmother.  Another  Lawton 
family  also  lived  here  at  one  time.  The  widowed 
mother,  Mary  Ann  Lawton,  had  two  sons,  Daniel 
and  Benjamin  A.,  and  a  daughter  who  married  Beecher 
Reynolds  of  Wickford.  Mary  Ann  later  built  a  house 
in  East  Lafayette  and  moved  there  with  her  family. 
William  Boyce  was  also  a  tenant  here.  He  married 
Fanny  Warburton.  They  had  three  children,  Charles, 
Ella  and  Emma.  He  later  moved  to  East  Lafayette 
where  he  had  built  a  house. 

On  the  corner  of  the  driveway  into  the  mill-yard, 
was  the  store  building,  so-called,  having  the  general 
store  on  the  ground  floor,  and  living  quarters  above. 
Ambrose  C.  Taylor,  brother  of  Mrs.  Robert  Rodman, 
kept  the  store  for  many  years  and  lived  on  the  floor 
above.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Potter  Sweet. 

Diagonally  across  the  Ten  Rod  from  the  store,  on 
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an  opposite  corner,  was  a  house  occupied  by  two 
maiden  ladies,  Mary  Ann  and  Frances  Taylor,  known 
and  highly  respected  as  Aunt  Ann  and  Aunt  Fannie. 
They  were  sisters  of  Mrs.  Robert  Rodman  and  Am¬ 
brose  Taylor.  They  held  Sunday  School  sessions  in 
the  kitchen  of  their  home  in  the  early  days.  The  house 
is  now  occupied  by  Lawrence  W.  Merry. 

Next  comes  the  site  of  the  home  of  Edward  S.  Hall, 
one  of  the  older  houses  in  the  village.  Mr.  Hall  was 
station  agent  at  the  Junction  for  a  long  time  as  men¬ 
tioned  elsewhere.  He  moved  the  old  house  back  when 
he  built  a  new  one  which  is  now  the  church  parsonage. 
His  granddaughter,  Frances  Snow,  lived  with  her 
grandparents  here  for  some  years.  She  married  George 
H.  Huddy,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Providence. 

Then  comes  the  commodious  store  and  post  office, 
erected  by  Ambrose  Taylor  in  1882,  with  modern  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  on  the  second  floor.  Mr.  Taylor  then 
moved  from  the  old  store  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  new  structure.  His  former  premises  were  given 
over  to  storage  and  occasional  assemblies  on  the  first 
floor,  while  the  living  quarters  above  were  occupied 
by  various  families. 

Clarke  Gardiner,  boss-carpenter,  owned  the  cottage 
house  on  the  terraced  hill  east  of  the  new  store.  Upon 
his  removal  to  West  Wickford  where  he  built  a  house 
now  owned  by  Edwin  W.  Huling  and  wife,  he  sold 
the  Lafayette  residence  to  John  T.  Arnold,  teamer, 
who  had  previously  lived  in  a  house  back  of  the  mill 
and  abutting  the  Wickford  Branch.  The  latter  house 
had  a  wonderful  “August  sweeting”  apple  tree  in  its 
yard.  John  T.  was  known  as  “Snappy  John,”  from  his 
habit  of  snapping  a  long  whip  at  the  boys  who 
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bothered  him  around  the  barn.  He  married  Mary 
Davis,  sister  of  Burrill.  They  had  three  daughters, 
Lula,  who  married  William  C.  Sherman,  Leonora, 
who  married  Frank  Spink,  and  Nellie,  who  married 
William  Nutting.  Lula  and  her  husband  occupied  the 
house  after  her  parents’  death.  Their  two  daughters 
now  live  there. 

The  new  boarding-house,  next  in  line,  was  operated 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ash  for  a  time.  Later,  it  was 
managed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nichols  who  had  two 
sons,  John  and  Frank,  and  two  daughters,  Sadie  and 
Blanche.  Other  managers  followed,  but  with  the  build¬ 
ing  of  so  many  private  homes  and  the  coming  of  the 
automobile,  the  necessity  for  such  living  quarters  near 
the  mill  gradually  waned,  and  the  building  is  no  longer 
used  for  its  original  purpose. 

In  the  old  boarding-house,  next  to  the  new  one, 
two  of  the  early  occupants  were  the  Jared  Miner  and 
James  McCall  families.  A  tragic  incident  in  the  Miner 
family  was  the  death  by  suicide  of  Nathan,  brother  of 
Jared.  “Jerry”  was  a  boss-spinner  and  later  built  a 
house  in  the  new  village.  He  had  a  daughter  Eva,  a 
son  Martin,  and  other  children.  James  McCall  also 
built  a  house  in  East  Lafayette,  and  moved  there.  He 
was  well  educated  and  as  a  hobby  worked  out  prob¬ 
lems  in  algebra  and  geometry.  He  and  his  wife  had 
sons  John,  Thomas,  and  James,  and  daughters  Alice, 
who  married  Henry  Girard,  and  Rose,  who  married 
John  Dillon.  A1  Huling,  Jr.  is  one  of  the  present 
tenants.  Also  an  Allen  family. 

Farther  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  was  the  Harring¬ 
ton  Gardiner  house  (moved  from  the  new  mill  site), 
occupied  by  John  Rose,  boss-weaver,  and  his  wife 
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Kate.  She  had  a  son,  Clarence  Weaver,  by  a  previous 
marriage.  William  Bicknell,  finisher  tender,  and  his 
wife,  later  lived  here. 

Across  the  Ten  Rod,  on  the  hill,  the  “Old  Castle” 
housed  four  of  the  earlier  families.  John  Ritson,  boss- 
dyer,  with  his  wife  and  three  grandchildren,  Annie, 
Kate,  and  George  Nelson  Gardner,  occupied  the  first 
floor  on  the  east  end.  Annie  married  George  W. 
Phillips,  Jr.,  and  George  Nelson  and  Kate  removed  to 
Providence  where  they  married  and  continued  to  re¬ 
side.  Mr.  Ritson  later  built  a  house  in  the  new  village 
and  removed  there.  William  Potter  and  wife  occupied 
the  upper  floor  of  the  east  end  of  the  “Castle.”  They 
had  four  children,  Americus  (known  as  “Mack”), 
Orlando  (known  as  “Lan”),  Joseph,  and  Sadie.  The 
family  afterward  moved  to  the  “Creamery  Farm,” 
near  Oak  Hill.  Americus  and  Orlando  later  built 
houses  in  East  Lafayette  and  returned  there  to  dwell, 
Joseph  went  to  Providence,  and  Sadie  married  Frank 
Kettell  of  Exeter.  George  Ball  and  wife,  with  seven 
children,  Lizzie,  Olive,  Edwin,  George,  Jesse,  Walter, 
and  Bertha,  occupied  the  upper  floor  at  the  west  end. 
Lizzie  married  George  Kenyon  and  removed  to  Green¬ 
wood,  Edwin  married  Lizzie  Dawley,  Jesse  removed 
to  Providence,  Olive  married  John  Mitchell,  George 
died  young,  Walter  was  a  gardener  for  many  years, 
but  never  married,  and  Bertha  died  unmarried.  The 
Balls  removed  to  a  new  house  in  East  Lafayette,  built 
by  George’s  father,  Caleb,  of  Exeter.  George  W. 
Gardiner,  boss-carder,  and  wife  Mary,  lived  in  the 
west  end  of  the  first  floor.  They  had  three  children, 
Mary,  who  was  a  music  teacher  and  organist  at  the 
Lafayette  church,  Julia,  a  school  teacher,  and  George 
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W.  Jr.,  who  engaged  in  business  in  Providence.  The 
father  built  one  of  the  earliest  new  houses  in  East 
Lafayette  and  moved  there  in  1878.  East  of  the 
“Castle,”  where  the  Lafayette  school-house  now 
stands,  the  land  was  allotted  to  the  tenants  of  the 
“Castle”  for  gardens,  and  these  were  vigorously  cul¬ 
tivated.  Like  provisions  for  garden  land  were  made 
for  nearly  all  of  the  Rodman  mill  tenements,  and 
these  plots  were  thriftily  used.  Older  folks  who  were 
children  then  will  remember  the  first  appearance  of 
potato  bugs  in  1876. 

The  “Vale  of  Pero”  comes  next  in  this  “Memory 
Stroll.”  It  is  a  depression  in  the  highway  that  made  a 
natural  dividing  line  between  the  old  village  and  the 
new  one.  Tradition  has  it  that  an  old  negro  slave,  relic 
of  the  Colonial  days,  and  named  “Pero,”  lived  in  a 
shack  here,  on  the  edge  of  the  Ten  Rod  and  on  a 
piece  of  the  less  desirable  land.  It  may  be  that  he  was 
the  same  “Pero”  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Griswold  in  her 
book  “Old  Wickford,  the  Venice  of  America.”  She 
describes  him  as  her  father’s  spare  stableman  in  the 
summer,  and  as  “short,  square,  grizzly-haired,  and 
thoroughly  African  in  features.”  This  was  sometime 
in  the  period  1820-1840.  The  very  old  residents  of 
those  days  have  handed  down  the  positive  statement 
that  there  was  such  a  person  and  that  he  lived  in  that 
vicinity.  Anyway,  the  name  was  given  to  the  locality 
and  has  stuck. 

It  was  here  that  the  Arnold  Brothers,  Josiah  and 
James  Hubbard,  from  their  ancestral  farm  on  the 
“plain,”  just  south  of  the  second  Rotary  above  the 
Junction,  and  on  the  border  of  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  North  Kingstown  and  Exeter,  built  and  oper- 
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ated  a  livery  stable.  They  had  two  brothers,  Samuel 
Clark,  and  Thomas,  and  a  sister  Caroline  who  married 
James  Hendrick.  The  livery  stable  was  carried  on  for 
many  years,  with  teaming,  horse-trading,  and  other 
allied  features.  It  became  a  sort  of  community  center 
for  many  of  the  male  population.  Afterward,  the  build¬ 
ing  was  used  as  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  carriage-painting 
and  repair  shop,  a  garage,  and  is  now  converted  into 
apartments.  An  upstairs  space,  over  the  stable,  was 
used  as  a  clubroom,  and  as  a  practice  hall  for  the  La¬ 
fayette  Cornet  band.  Adjoining  the  stable  on  the  west, 
Oliver  Steadman  built  a  house  with  space  for  an  ice 
cream  stand  and  a  barber  shop.  Later,  he  moved  the 
house  across  the  Ten  Rod  where  he  and  his  wife  Kate 
(Lawton)  lived  for  many  years.  He  had  previously 
bought  a  strip  of  land  for  the  new  site.  He  erected  a 
new  building  for  his  barber  shop  where  he  carried 
on  for  years  in  that  line.  Oliver  was  a  horse-lover, 
owned  several  racing  steeds,  and  took  many  prizes 
at  Kingston  and  other  fairs.  His  widow,  with  her 
sister  Lottie,  still  occupies  the  house.  Oliver  Wheat, 
now  assisted  by  his  son,  has  carried  on  the  barber 
business  in  the  shop  since  Steadman’s  death  some 
years  ago. 

East  of  the  Arnold  stable,  James  Hendrick,  coming 
to  the  village  from  Exeter  Hill  where  he  had  kept  a 
store,  built  a  cottage  house  and  dwelt  there  many 
years,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  Lillian  and 
Wallace.  James  was  a  musician,  playing  the  violin  and 
several  band  instruments.  Back  of  the  Hendrick  house, 
across  a  narrow  stretch  of  swamp  pond,  James  Hub¬ 
bard  Arnold  cleared  the  land  on  a  piece  of  rising 
ground,  and  built  a  house  where  he  and  his  wife,  Olive 
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(Tisdale),  lived.  One  or  two  other  houses  were  built 
here  in  after  years. 

Next  to  the  east  of  the  James  Hendrick  house, 
Greene  Hendrick,  his  brother,  ran  a  shop  for  the  sale 
of  soda  water,  ice  cream,  cigars,  candy,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  a  refreshment  stand.  It  had  an  interval 
of  other  uses  and  is  now  the  location  of  Calvey’s 
Spa.  Next  to  it,  Ann  Riley,  of  the  Place  family,  built 
a  large  two-story  house  where  she  and  a  sister  lived 
and  did  dressmaking.  The  first  floor  has  at  times  been 
used  as  a  millinery  or  other  store,  and  as  a  doctor’s 
office. 

Further  along  on  this  north  side  of  the  Ten  Rod, 
quite  a  settlement  developed  in  the  ’8o’s.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  foot-path,  running  cross-lots  to  Wick- 
ford,  via  Talbot’s  Corner,  formerly  began.  George  A. 
Rose  built  a  blacksmith  shop  and  carriage  repair  shop 
on  land  where  Robert  B.  Thomas  of  Swamptown,  for¬ 
merly  had  a  horse-shoeing  stand.  Afterward,  John  O. 
Kettell  opened  a  livery  stable  exchanging  the  Arnold 
Brothers  property  he  had  acquired,  with  George  Rose, 
who  moved  his  business  over  to  the  Vale  of  Pero,  while 
Kettell  developed  the  Rose  property  extensively. 
John  O.  was  an  enterprising  young  man  and  became 
well  known  in  the  village  and  Town  for  his  activity 
in  the  livery  and  teaming  line.  He  was  enthusiastic 
for  the  improvement  of  the  roads  of  that  day  and  did 
much  work  in  that  line.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
a  moving  van  here,  and  the  “Earl  C.,”  named  after  his 
son,  carried  many  excursion  parties  and  moved  many 
families  throughout  the  vicinity.  He  improved  the 
Rose  property  by  building  a  house  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  besides  enlarging  the  old  ones.  John  died  in  191 1, 
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leaving  a  widow  Lillian  (Wilson),  and  a  son  Earl  C. 
who  carried  on  the  business  for  a  time.  Earl  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  bus  for  carrying  school  children 
in  this  vicinity,  the  automobile  having  become  prev¬ 
alent.  He  also  ran  a  taxi  service.  He  married  Agnes 
Phillips,  daughter  of  David.  They  had  a  son  Philip 
who  married  Thelma  Peterson.  The  latter  have  a  son 
Peter.  Earl  died  in  1925. 

Robert  Donnelly  built  a  house  next  to  the  Kettell 
house.  It  had  a  public  hall  on  the  second  floor.  Mas- 
sena  T.  Gardiner  bought  it  later  and  lived  there  some 
years.  He  had  a  small  meat  shop  at  the  roadside  and 
also  ran  a  “butcher’s  cart.”  William  Chappell  suc¬ 
ceeded  Massena  in  the  meat  business,  and  as  a  side-line, 
raised  guinea  pigs  for  the  experimental  laboratories. 

The  Jared  Miner  house  comes  next  to  the  east.  This 
was  built  in  the  early  8o’s,  and  housed  the  Miner 
family  which  moved  down  from  the  old  boarding¬ 
house.  It  was  bought  some  years  afterward  by 
George  A.  Rose  and  was  occupied  by  his  family  until 
recently.  George  A.  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Walter  was  in  the  bicycle  business  in  Wickford,  but 
removed  to  Texas  where  he  now  resides.  The  other 
son,  Lewis,  married  Dorothy  Rice  of  Newport.  They 
now  occupy  the  house.  The  daughter,  Jennie,  married 
Laudium  A.  Brunelle  and  removed  to  Providence. 
Ella  Rose,  the  mother,  died  in  1945,  and  the  father  died 
some  time  previously.  Samuel  Lucas  now  lives  in  a 
modem  house  on  a  street  in  back  of  the  Rose  house. 

Just  beyond  the  Rose  house,  at  the  top  of  the 
rise  in  the  Ten  Rod,  was  a  large  lot  of  land  almost  cov¬ 
ered  completely  with  cedar  trees.  The  neighborhood 
children  made  it  a  playground  where  “hare  and 
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hounds”  was  a  favorite  game  in  the  dense  maze  of  the 
cedars.  James  Cook,  of  Frenchtown,  a  mason  who 
worked  with  the  Huling  brothers  in  their  plastering 
jobs,  bought  a  section  of  this  land  in  1884,  cleared  it, 
and  built  a  house  with  basement,  facing  the  Ten  Rod. 
He  and  his  wife  Susan  lived  there  several  years.  They 
had  one  son,  Charles,  also  a  mason,  who  married 
Eugenia  Northup.  James  fitted  up  the  basement  for  a 
store  and  operated  it  for  a  time.  Since  then,  it  has  had 
several  occupants,  Edwin  Ball,  who  bought  the  house, 
and  Charles  Sweet  being  among  the  recent  store¬ 
keepers.  James  Cook  also  built  three  smaller  houses  in 
the  rear  of  the  lot.  He  later  removed  to  Swamp- 
town. 

Back  of  the  Cook  property,  John  Ritson  built  a 
two-story  house,  with  ell,  in  1885,  and  moved  there 
from  the  “Old  Castle.”  After  Mr.  Ritson’s  death, 
Harold  Rathbun,  mill  watchman,  bought  and  occupied 
the  house.  Back  of  the  Ritson  house,  still  another 
house,  a  cottage,  was  built  and  occupied  by  Lloyd 
Lucas,  son  of  Samuel,  and  a  well-known  contractor 
and  Town  official.  He  sold  the  house  and  now  lives 
in  a  house  he  built  on  the  Post  Road.  There  are 
one  or  two  other  houses  and  a  Girl  Scouts  camp  be¬ 
yond  the  former  Lloyd  Lucas  house.  The  street  on 
which  access  was  gained  came  to  be  known  as  King 
Street,  and  it  extended  to  the  swamp  woods  at  the 
foot  of  the  small  hill  at  its  end.  This  street  is  the 
improved  part  of  a  cart-path  which  ran  for  a  mile  or 
more,  through  swampy  land  and  woods,  to  Stony 
Lane.  In  the  old  days  this  cart-path  had  considerable 
foot- travel. 

Across  from  the  Cook  store,  on  the  south  side 
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of  the  Ten  Rod,  were  the  first  four  of  the  fourteen 
new  one-family  houses  built  for  mill  employes  in 
the  late  70’s.  The  most  westerly  one  was  at  one  time 
occupied  by  Jarvis  Himes,  carpenter,  and  family.  Then 
John  Degnan  and  family  lived  there.  He  had  two 
sons,  Frank  and  Edward,  and  two  daughters.  The 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire  later.  The  next  house 
of  these  four  was  occupied  by  a  McWhirter  family, 
then  by  Samuel  Lucas  and  his  family,  then  by  the 
Chase  family.  The  third  house  was  occupied  by  Daniel 
Webster  and  family,  then  by  John  Arnold  and  family 
(John  was  a  brother  of  Lyman),  then  by  the  Wil¬ 
son  family,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Samuel  Whitford 
and  wife.  Samuel  has  been  a  long-time  teamer  for 
the  Company.  John  Warburton  occupied  the  fourth 
house.  He  had  a  large  family  which  came  to  be  well- 
known  in  the  community.  There  were  four  sons, 
William,  Sydney,  Charles  (known  as  Charro),  and 
John  Jr.  Also  five  daughters,  Emily  who  married 
Burrill  Arnold,  Fanny  who  married  William  Boyce, 
Clara  who  married  George  Gavitt,  Mary  who  married 
a  man  from  Ohio  and  went  to  that  State  to  reside,  and 
Rose  who  married  Alvin  Phillips.  Of  the  sons,  William 
and  Sydney  never  married,  Charles  married  Marion 
Hazard,  and  John  Jr.  married  Alzadie  Huling.  John  Sr. 
built  a  house  farther  down  the  Ten  Rod,  and  the  mill 
tenement  he  vacated  was  occupied  by  George  Law- 
ton  and  family.  George  had  a  son  Benjamin  and  two 
or  three  daughters.  William  Lafreniere  and  wife 
Nora  lived  here  for  many  years.  They  had  eight  chil¬ 
dren,  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Daughter  Lenora 
married  Edmund  Rockwell,  Marie  married  Henry 
Howard,  son  William  married  Irene  Whitford  and 
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Emery  married  Helen  Ferguson.  Sons  Bernard  and 
Leonard  and  daughters  Lilia  and  Lorina  are  unmar¬ 
ried.  Nora  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Emory  Chase. 
William  moved  to  a  house  owned  by  his  father  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ten  Rod,  about  opposite  the  “Rocky 
Swamp.”  He  has  been  a  Brown  and  Sharpe  employe 
for  several  years,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Lafayette 
Cornet  Band,  being  one  of  the  longest-term  members 
of  that  organization.  Clinton  Place  and  his  wife  Made¬ 
line  followed  the  Lafrenieres  in  the  occupation  of  this 
house.  Clinton  was  a  grandson  of  George  Lawton, 
a  former  tenant,  and  was  killed  in  Italy  in  World  War 
II.  His  widow,  with  her  mother  and  young  daughter 
removed  to  Gaspee  Plateau,  in  Warwick. 

Next  to  this  fourth  house  is  a  cottage  with  ell,  built 
by  George  W.  Gardiner  in  1878  and  occupied  by  him 
and  his  family  for  many  years.  He  was  killed  in  a  rail¬ 
road  accident  at  Walker’s  Crossing,  on  the  Swamp- 
town  Road,  in  1898.  His  widow,  Mary,  continued  to 
live  here,  with  the  two  daughters.  Although  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  she  did  a  great  deal  of  knitting  for 
the  soldiers  in  World  War  I.  The  house  was  materially 
rebuilt  in  1930.  It  was  sold  in  1944  and  has  had  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  owners.  Back  of  the  Gardiner  house, 
Stephen  L.  Straight  built  a  1  x/i  story  house  in  the 
8o’s.  He  was  a  former  spinner  and  in  later  years  had 
an  extensive  paper  route.  For  many  years  he  was 
Town  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures.  He  took  pride 
in  his  yard  and  garden  and  flower  beds,  and  one  year 
received  a  Governor  Beeckman  award  for  his  display. 
He  married  Catherine  Duffy,  who  died  some  years 
ago.  They  had  five  sons,  Fred,  George,  Harold,  Percy 
and  Aubrey,  and  two  daughters,  Flora  and  Annie. 
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Fred  now  lives  in  East  Greenwich;  George  died  when 
a  young  man,  Harold  (known  as  “Slick”)  married  a 
Providence  girl  and  removed  to  the  city  where  he  was 
a  popular  garage  operator  for  years,  and  died  in  1948; 
Percy  and  Aubrey  removed  to  the  city  where  they 
married  and  engaged  in  business;  Percy  died  January 
17,  1949;  Flora  married  a  Gaddis  and  lives  at  Hills- 
grove;  and  Annie  married  Howard  Harris  and  lives  at 
Wickford.  Stephen  L.  lived  with  his  daughter  Flora 
for  some  years.  He  died  on  August  14,  1948,  at  an 
advanced  age. 

Next  along  the  south  side  of  the  Ten  Rod,  and 
across  Gardiner  Avenue,  are  two  houses,  similar 
originally,  and  on  adjoining  lots.  These  were  among 
the  earliest  built  in  this  section.  William  and  Alpheus 
Sherman,  sons  of  Pardon  Sherman,  were  the  builders 
and  first  occupants.  They  were  contractors  and  oper¬ 
ated  a  lumber  yard  in  Wickford.  William  and  his  wife 
Olive  (Himes)  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Alpheus 
and  his  wife  (she  was  a  Green)  had  a  son  Irving,  a 
prominent  contractor  in  Wickford,  and  a  daughter 
Myrtle  who  married  Colin  Brown.  In  later  years,  both 
William  and  Alpheus  moved  to  newer  houses  they 
had  built  farther  down  the  Ten  Rod.  Caleb  Cottrell, 
boss  farmer,  and  wife  bought  William’s  older  house, 
then  George  A.  Rose  acquired  the  property  and  lived 
there  with  his  family.  Later,  Joseph  Brown  and  family 
occupied  the  house,  then  Edward  Eccleston,  who 
married  Joseph’s  daughter  Beulah,  owned  and  oc¬ 
cupied  the  property  for  some  time.  They  had  five 
daughters,  Dorothy,  Gladys,  Faith,  Ruth,  and  Bar¬ 
bara,  all  married.  Beulah  died  some  time  ago.  Recently 
Edward  married  again  and  removed  to  Allenton.  He 
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sold  the  property  to  Arthur  E.  Gardiner  who  con¬ 
verted  a  garage  on  the  land  into  a  dwelling  facing 
Gardiner  Avenue.  The  Alpheus  Sherman  house  was 
sold  to  (King)  David  Northup,  engineer  at  the  mill, 
who  with  his  wife  Susie  (sister  of  Nathan  James) 
lived  here  a  while.  Samuel  Whitford,  teamer,  later 
acquired  the  property  and,  with  his  wife,  occupied  it 
several  years.  Oscar  Hickey,  plumber,  and  his  wife 
now  own  and  occupy  the  house.  He  has  made  many 
modernizing  changes  in  the  house  and  grounds.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hickey  had  a  son  Oscar  who  was  killed  in 
World  War  II. 

South  of  the  Sherman  houses,  on  Gardiner  Avenue, 
William  Phillips,  mill  machinist,  built  a  modern  cot¬ 
tage,  with  ell,  and  with  his  wife,  occupied  it  a  long 
time.  Benjamin  Bray  and  wife  (daughter  of  Mrs. 
Emory  Chase)  afterward  acquired  the  property  and 
occupied  it.  They  had  one  son.  At  present  the  house 
is  owned  and  occupied  by  Edwin  Chase  and  his  wife. 
Mr.  Chase  is  the  Town  Chief  of  Police.  Farther  along 
on  Gardiner  Avenue  is  a  cottage  house  built  by  David 
McCombs.  Later  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Emory  Chase  and  daughter  Addie,  mother  and  sister 
of  Edwin.  It  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Arthur 
Donnelly,  watchmaker  at  Wickford,  and  his  assistant, 
Jesse  Huling. 

East  of  the  Sherman  houses,  a  large  2 1/2  story  house 
was  built  and  occupied  by  Josiah  Arnold,  who  with 
his  mother  and  family  lived  there  many  years.  He 
married  Eliza  (Gardiner),  sister  of  Mrs.  George  T. 
Cranston.  The  house  is  now  owned  by  Josiah’s  daugh¬ 
ter  Minnie,  who  married  Fred  McElhaney,  a  Town 
Police  Officer,  and  the  McElhaney  family  occupies  it. 
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Josiah  and  Eliza  (Gardiner)  Arnold  had  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  Kate  married  James  Matteson,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned.  Eliza  married  Albert  R.  Straight.  They  have 
two  daughters,  Sally  and  Ann.  The  McElhaneys  have 
three  sons,  Fred  Jr.,  Robert  and  Waldo  S.,  and  two 
daughters,  Helen  and  Marion. 

Next  east  on  the  Ten  Rod,  at  the  corner  of  the 
present  Railroad  Avenue,  Almon  C.  Huling,  railroad 
track  foreman  on  the  main  line,  built  a  cottage  house 
in  the  early  8o’s.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Harriet  F.  Gardiner.  They  had  two  sons,  Herbert 
and  Oliver  G.,  and  a  daughter  Harriet.  Later  he  mar¬ 
ried  Angenette  Greene  and  they  had  a  son,  Almon  C. 
Jr.  When  the  father  retired  from  railroad  work,  he 
bought  a  Rathbun  farm  in  Swamptown  (near  the  old 
cider  mill),  and  moved  there  with  his  family.  He  sold 
this  Lafayette  house  to  Henry  Arnold  who  later  built 
a  smaller  house  on  the  rear  of  the  lot.  Almon  C.  Sr. 
died  in  1924,  his  second  wife  having  previously  died 
in  1922.  Harriet,  the  daughter,  married  Lyman  Morse. 
After  she  died,  Lyman  moved  to  the  village  to  live 
with  his  brother-in-law  Almon  Jr.  He  sold  the  Rath- 
bun  house. 

Going  back  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ten  Rod, 
Charles  Spencer,  mill  machinist,  built  a  cottage  house, 
with  ell,  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  King  Street, 
where  he  and  his  wife  and  his  son  Samuel  dwelt  for 
years.  The  property  was  later  bought  by  William  C. 
Sherman  who,  with  his  wife  and  family,  occupied  it. 
They  had  a  son  William  who  married  Lula  Arnold. 
There  were  other  children  also.  After  the  elder  Sher¬ 
man’s  death,  the  property  was  bought  by  James  Mc¬ 
Combs,  painter,  who  married  Hattie  Jones,  daughter 
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of  Henry  and  Sarah  (Allen)  Jones.  They  have  two 
children,  June  who  married  Lt.  Commander  Harold 
Hamilton,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Courtland  who  married 
Lillian  Ronalds.  After  her  mother’s  death,  June  moved 
to  her  father’s  house  with  her  daughters.  An  interest¬ 
ing  situation  for  both  June  and  Courtland  is  that, 
through  their  grandmother  Jones,  they  are  direct  de¬ 
scendants  of  Alexander  Huling,  the  original  settler, 
and  both  live  on  the  land  he  purchased  in  1709,  since 
Cotirtland  lives  just  across  King  Street  from  his  father. 
The  Hamiltons  have  two  daughters,  Beverly  who 
recently  married  a  Lieutenant  Rounds  of  Woonsocket 
and  lives  there,  and  Elaine.  Courtland  and  Lillian  have 
a  son,  Halsey. 

In  the  rear  of  the  present  McCombs  lot,  Caleb 
Ball  of  Exeter,  bought  a  lot  and  built  a  house  thereon 
in  the  early  8o’s.  His  son  George  and  family  occupied 
this  for  several  years,  after  moving  from  the  “Old 
Castle.”  Adjoining  the  Ball  property  to  the  east,  Mary 
Ann  Lawton,  at  about  the  same  time,  built  and  oc¬ 
cupied  a  1 1/2  story  cottage,  moving  there,  with  her 
family,  from  the  “fiat  top”  in  the  center  of  the  village. 
Her  son,  Benjamin  A.,  inherited  the  house  and  land, 
married  Annie  Bates,  and  lived  there  a  while.  Upon 
removing  to  Providence,  he  rented  the  house  to  suc¬ 
cessive  parties.  Benjamin  died  recently  and  the  house 
has  passed  to  new  ownership.  Back  of  the  Ball  house, 
Charles  Sweet,  wheelwright  and  carpenter,  built  a 
house  in  later  years  and  resided  there  with  his  wife 
Lillian.  It  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Annie  O. 
Knight,  Mrs.  Sweet’s  sister.  The  chapel  of  St.  Gabriel’s 
Mission  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  Sweet  property 
in  1898,  by  St.  Paul’s  Church  of  Wickford.  It  was 
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sold  in  1944  to  the  American  Indian  Federation  Inc. 
which  now  holds  monthly  meetings  there. 

East  of  the  McCombs  property,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Ten  Rod,  is  a  i]/2  story  house,  with  ell,  built 
by  William  Himes  in  1880.  He  was  formerly  of  the 
Oak  Hill  region  of  Swamptown,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the 
store  of  Ambrose  C.  Taylor.  He  and  his  wife  lived 
here  for  several  years.  They  had  a  son  Alvin,  and  a 
daughter  Olive,  both  previously  mentioned.  After¬ 
ward,  Herbert  Harvey,  painter,  with  his  wife,  lived 
here,  then  William  Wheelock  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
(Boardman)  bought  the  property  following  a  short 
ownership  by  another  party  named  Wilson,  and  the 
Wheelocks,  in  turn,  sold  it  to  William  Archibald, 
professor  at  Kingston  and  now  real  estate  and  insur¬ 
ance  agent,  who,  with  his  wife,  has  resided  here  several 
years.  The  Archibalds  have  two  daughters,  Barbara, 
who  married  Joseph  Lane,  and  Linda  Gay. 

Next  to  the  east  is  a  small  cottage  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Elwin  Wood,  son  of  Elder  E.  R.  Wood. 
John  Nason  and  wife,  with  their  sons  George  and 
Adelbert,  and  their  daughter  Carrie,  lived  here  quite 
a  while.  George  married  Martha  McCombs,  sister  of 
James,  and  moved  away,  Adelbert  married  and  moved 
to  Riverside,  R.  I.,  and  Carrie  married  William  Brice. 
Other  tenants  and  owners  have  occupied  it.  Burrill 
Arnold  owned  the  property  at  one  time,  and  built  an¬ 
other  house  on  the  same  lot,  to  the  east.  The  latter 
house  was  owned  by  Stephen  Lawton  who  lived 
here  many  years.  At  one  time  he  was  a  painter  in 
the  vicinity,  but  retired  from  active  life  years  ago. 
He  had  various  tenants  on  the  second  floor,  but  lived 
alone  on  the  first  floor.  He  never  married.  For  many 
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seasons  he  had  a  fine  display  of  flowers  the  whole 
length  of  his  roadside  front.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  families  and  the  history  of  all  this  region,  and  as  a 
genealogical  authority,  had  a  wide  correspondence. 
He  died  December  3 1,  1948. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Sylvester  Franklin  farm,  with 
its  quaint  old  house  still  standing.  This  house  is  one 
of  the  oldest  along  the  Lafayette  stretch  of  the  Ten 
Rod.  The  farm  had  several  acres  of  woodland,  pas¬ 
ture,  and  meadow,  with  a  fruitful  orchard  grove 
of  Porter  apple  trees.  Clark  L.  Huling,  son  of  Gar¬ 
diner  C.,  mason  and  contractor,  acquired  the  property 
in  the  70’s,  and  with  his  wife  Kate  lived  there  many 
years.  The  apple  orchard  was  the  scene  of  various 
gatherings  on  summer  evenings,  such  as  lawn  parties  of 
church  and  other  organizations.  At  one  time,  a  band 
of  “Kickapoo”  (?)  Indians  held  forth  a  number  of 
evenings,  for  the  sale  of  liniments  and  other  lotions. 
One  church  lawn  party  ran  out  of  ice  cream  early  in 
its  program.  The  caterer  borrowed  somebody’s  horse 
and  democrat  wagon,  and  procured  a  supply  of  cream 
and  ice  from  his  near-by  stand.  He  mixed  up  a  big 
batch  which  willing  hands  and  strong  arms  quickly 
churned.  It  was  dished  out  to  eager  customers.  Alas! 
and  Alack!  The  caterer,  in  his  haste,  had  forgotten  to 
put  in  any  sugar! ! ! 

The  long  frontage  of  this  farm  on  the  Ten  Rod 
was  an  incentive  to  the  sale  of  house-lots  in  the  fast¬ 
growing  development  of  the  village.  Clark  Huling 
and  his  wife  disposed  of  a  number  of  parcels  early  in 
the  8o’s.  Mary  Reilly  made  one  of  the  first  purchases 
and  built  a  cottage  and  ell,  just  to  the  east  of  the  old 
Franklin  house.  With  her  father  and  her  two  sons  she 
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moved  here  from  the  Parker  Sweet  house  near  the 
Junction,  and  her  father  continued  his  business  as 
shoemaker  in  the  ell  of  the  new  house.  Clarence 
Weaver  lived  in  the  Reilly  house  later. 

John  Sunderland,  engineer  at  the  mill,  followed 
with  a  two-story  house,  with  French  roof,  just  be¬ 
yond  the  Reilly  home  and  nearer  the  Ten  Rod.  This 
is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  George  Campbell. 
Farther  in  from  the  road,  Samuel  Weeden,  brother 
of  Charles  Weeden,  engineer  on  the  Wickford  Branch, 
built  a  house  and  occupied  it  with  his  wife.  They  had 
two  sons,  Fred  and  Samuel,  and  two  daughters,  Annie 
and  Maude.  The  parents  and  Fred  moved  to  East 
Greenwich  afterward,  while  young  Samuel  and  the 
two  daughters  removed  to  Providence.  Henry  Jones, 
a  carpenter,  built  a  large  2  /2  story  house  farther  along 
on  the  Ten  Rod  front.  He  and  his  wife  Sarah  (Allen) 
lived  here  a  long  time.  Both  died  in  the  same  year, 
1923.  They  had  five  daughters:  Lillian,  Edna  who 
married  a  Holland,  Hattie  who  married  James  Mc¬ 
Combs,  Lottie  who  married  Oscar  Sherman,  and  Pearl 
who  married  Linwood  Northup.  The  house  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  tenants  for  a  while,  but  has  now  been  sold 
to  Oliver  J.  Wheat,  the  barber.  The  last  lot  of  the 
Franklin  farm  frontage  was  bought  by  William  Sher¬ 
man,  son  of  Pardon,  who  built  a  modem  cottage  on 
it  and  moved  there  from  his  former  home  up  the  Ten 
Rod.  Belle  (Northup)  Hall  later  acquired  this  Sher¬ 
man  house  and  lived  there  with  her  sister  Hattie 
Northup.  Thomas  Arnold,  brother  of  Josiah,  suc¬ 
ceeded  her  in  ownership.  He  and  his  wife  Marianna 
(Gavitt)  had  a  son  Elmer  who  was  a  well-known 
watchmaker  in  Providence. 
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A  Mr.  Partelow  of  South  Kingstown  afterward 
bought  the  remainder  of  the  farm  and  lived  in  the  old 
house  for  a  time.  He  sold  it  to  Ernest  Bailey  who 
erected  a  large  garage  covering  the  most  of  the  orchard 
space.  He  also  built  a  new  house,  partly  restored  the 
old  one,  and  made  many  improvements. 

Again  across  the  Ten  Rod  from  the  Franklin  house. 
A  plat  street,  later  to  be  known  as  Railroad  Avenue, 
extended  from  the  Ten  Rod  southerly  to  the  Wick- 
ford  Branch  Railroad.  Six  tenement  houses,  three  along 
each  side,  were  built  on  this  street,  and  four  more 
were  built  on  the  Ten  Rod  frontage  from  Railroad 
Avenue  eastward.  Many  families  of  mill  employes 
occupied  them  in  turn.  The  heads  of  these  families 
were  John  Nason,  John  Graham,  a  Mr.  McCann,  John 
Taylor,  Robert  Donnelly,  James  McCombs,  David 
McCombs,  Robert  Harvey,  John  Campbell,  Peter 
Murphy  and  others.  The  Graham  and  McCann  families 
were  large,  and  did  not  remain  in  the  village  long. 
John  Taylor  and  wife  had  a  son  John  who  died  when 
a  young  man,  a  daughter  Mary  Hammond  with  her 
two  sons,  William  and  Frank,  and  a  daughter  who 
married  Frank  Tucker  and  went  to  live  on  the  Great 
Plain.  Robert  Donnelly  and  wife  had  three  children, 
Arthur,  Janet,  and  Mattie.  James  McCombs  and  wife 
had  several  children.  Jennie  who  married  young  John 
Maglone  of  Belleville,  Sarah,  James  (mentioned  pre¬ 
viously),  David  who  was  a  blacksmith,  and  a  younger 
daughter  who  became  a  nurse  and  lived  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  as  well  as  Martha  who  married  George  Nason. 
David  McCombs  had  several  children,  among  them  a 
son  James  who  lost  an  arm  in  a  shot-gun  accident. 
Robert  Harvey  was  a  sea-captain.  His  son  Herbert 
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has  been  mentioned  previously.  John  Campbell  will  be 
mentioned  later.  Peter  Murphy  had  a  sizable  family, 
but  did  not  remain  in  the  village  long.  A  wooden  shel¬ 
ter  at  the  track  of  the  Wickford  Branch,  at  the  foot  of 
Railroad  Avenue,  served  as  a  “stop-on-signal”  station 
for  trains  to  Wickford  Junction  and  Wickford  for 
several  years. 

John  Warburton,  in  1885,  erected  a  house  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ten  Rod,  just  below  the  tenement 
houses.  This  was  the  scene  of  a  genuine  old-fashioned 
“house-warming”  on  its  completion.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  Alzadie  (Huling)  Warburton,  widow  of  John  Jr., 
and  her  sister  Lillian  Burdick.  William  Boyce  and  his 
wife  and  children  occupied  the  house  next  east  of  the 
Warburton  property.  William  built  this  house  and 
moved  down  from  the  “flat-top”  in  the  upper  village. 
George  Pierce  and  wife  Bessie  (Sherman)  and  family, 
now  occupy  the  Boyce  house.  To  the  east,  Byron 
Himes  of  Exeter  built  a  house  and  sold  it  to  John 
Gardiner  who  moved  down  from  the  Junction.  John 
ran  a  barber  shop  and  ice  cream  parlor  here  for  some 
time.  He  sold  the  house  to  a  Mr.  Nutting  whose  son 
inherited  it  and  is  the  present  occupant,  with  his  wife 
Nellie  (Arnold).  Next  came  the  house  built  by  James 
McCall  who,  with  his  family,  moved  down  from  the 
old  boarding-house.  His  daughter  Rose  married  John 
Dillon  and  they  lived  here  some  years.  John  was  an 
enthusiastic  baseball  player  and  “fan”  of  his  day. 
Madeline  Champlin,  a  daughter  of  the  Dillons,  with  her 
husband  Leon,  now  own  and  occupy  the  house.  Ann, 
another  daughter  of  the  Dillons,  and  present  post¬ 
mistress  at  Lafayette,  lives  with  her  sister  Mrs.  Champ¬ 
lin.  Rose  Dillon  now  owns  the  house  next  east  of  the 
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McCall  house.  This  was  formerly  occupied  by  George 
Newberry  and  his  mother.  John  Campbell  moved  with 
his  family  from  one  of  the  mill  tenements  to  a  house 
he  built  east  of  the  former  Newberry  property.  John 
and  his  wife  had  two  sons,  George  and  William,  and  a 
daughter  Jennie  who  married  Ernest  Moore.  Doris, 
a  daughter  of  the  Moores,  married  Philip  Haggerty 
and  the  latter  couple  now  live  in  the  original  Campbell 
house. 

In  the  rear  of  these  latter  houses,  Joseph  Howard 
built  a  cottage  near  the  site  of  the  former  East  Lafa¬ 
yette  schoolhouse.  He  and  his  wife  had  a  son  Charles, 
and  a  daughter  Alice,  and  other  children.  The  Howard 
house  was  reached  by  a  short  street  now  called  How¬ 
ard  Avenue.  This  dwelling  is  now  occupied  by  Charles 
Chase  (who  married  Alice  Howard  as  a  first  wife), 
and  his  second  wife,  Helen  (Tully).  Helen  Chase’s 
father,  Joseph  Tully,  lives  in  a  house  opposite  the 
original  home. 

Next  east  on  the  Ten  Rod  is  the  modern  home  of 
William  Campbell.  Following  that,  across  Potter  Ave¬ 
nue,  and  facing  the  Ten  Rod  on  the  south,  is  a  house 
built  by  “Mack”  Potter,  now  occupied  by  Melvin 
Sherman  and  wife.  Adjoining  it  is  a  house  built  by 
“Mack’s”  brother  “Lan.”  Then  come  a  house  and 
barn  built  by  Clarke  Gardiner,  teamer,  who,  with  his 
wife  Delia  (Northup)  lived  here  many  years.  They 
had  a  son  Stephen  who  ran  a  meat  cart  and  for  a  time 
operated  a  small  store  on  the  front  of  the  same  lot. 

Going  back  along  the  Ten  Rod,  and  to  the  east  of 
the  Franklin  farm,  was  quite  a  stretch  of  land  reaching 
to  the  “Rocky  Swamp”  of  “Florida.”  Jarvis  G.  Himes, 
carpenter,  bought  several  acres  here,  in  back  from 
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the  road.  In  a  trimmed-out  grove  of  oak  trees,  he  built 
a  French-roof  house  with  ell.  He  and  his  wife  Sarah 
(Bray)  were  faithful  members  of  the  Advent  Christian 
Church  from  the  days  of  the  “Hornbeam.”  They  had 
a  daughter  Cora  who  married  John  Sherman,  and  a 
daughter  Grace  who  married  Lorenzo  Miner,  brother 
of  Jared.  Before  his  death,  Jarvis  built  another  house 
in  the  rear,  which  he  rented.  Levador  Browning  ac¬ 
quired  the  property  following  Jarvis’  death,  and  Joseph 
Roy  (or  King),  a  mason  and  all-round  mechanic,  lived 
there  a  while  with  his  wife.  They  had  one  son  and  two 
or  three  grandchildren.  The  Ten  Rod  frontage  of  this 
Himes  property  has  recently  been  developed.  Deep  in 
the  woods  in  back  of  the  Himes  place,  was  a  cluster  of 
houses  occupied  by  colored  people.  It  was  reached  by 
a  path  running  across  lots  and  through  the  woods, 
from  just  east  of  the  Vale  of  Pero  to  Talbot’s  Comer 
on  the  Post  Road.  This  path  was  used  by  foot  travelers 
for  years  as  a  short  cut  to  Wickford.  All  the  buildings 
of  the  Negro  colony  were  destroyed  by  fire  years  ago. 

Early  builders  on  the  Ten  Rod  frontage  below  the 
Himes  property  were  Alfred  Gardiner,  whose  house 
now  has  two  ells.  He  had  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas. 
The  latter,  with  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  John  Sunder¬ 
land,  occupied  the  property  after  his  father’s  death. 
Later,  Louis  and  Harry  Gardiner,  sons  of  Massena, 
lived  there.  Benjamin  Gardiner  built  farther  along. 
He  was  a  stone  mason.  Some  of  his  work,  such  as 
foundations,  embankments,  and  walls,  is  still  noticeable 
in  the  community.  He  had  two  sons,  Charles  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  a  daughter  Hattie.  The  latter  lived  here  a 
long  time.  Next  to  the  Benjamin  Gardiner  home  was 
the  house  of  Thomas  Sherman,  a  brother  of  William 
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C.  He  had  a  daughter  Almira  who  married  “Lan” 
Potter. 

Last  on  this  north  side  stretch  of  the  Ten  Rod  was 
the  house  of  John  Sherman,  brother  of  Thomas.  He 
was  a  carpenter.  He  married  Cora  Himes,  daughter  of 
Jarvis,  as  a  first  wife.  She  died  young.  His  second  wife’s 
maiden  name  was  Dawley.  He  had  a  son  Arthur,  who 
was  a  prominent  jeweler  in  Providence.  He  also  had  a 
daughter  Bessie,  who  married  George  Pierce,  and 
another  daughter  Cora  Belle.  This  house  and  the  Clarke 
Gardiner  property  across  the  road  marked  the  limits 
of  East  Lafayette  in  the  8o’s.  Farther  down  the  Ten 
Rod  from  here,  there  was  quite  a  stretch  of  dense 
woods  which  lined  the  highway  on  both  sides.  Going 
toward  Wickford,  the  old  Tourgee  house  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  Dean  settlement  on  the  south  side,  were 
the  only  dwellings  until  Collation  Corners  were 
reached.  All  this  stretch  was  then  considered  to  be  in 
the  West  Wickford  zone. 

The  name  “Florida”  given  to  the  extreme  easterly 
end  of  Lafayette,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  John  Sherman’s  oft-repeated  intention  of  going 
to  that  State  which  was  beginning  to  develop  as  a 
winter  resort  and  the  growing  of  oranges.  To  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  his  friends,  from  whom  he  had  kept  the  secret, 
he  married,  bought  land,  built  a  comfortable  home, 
and  the  trip  to  the  Land  of  Flowers  was  heard  of  no 
more,  except  in  the  reminding  name  which  was  play¬ 
fully  applied  to  the  locality  of  his  new  home. 

Thus  ends  the  stroll,  in  memory,  through  Lafayette’s 
Main  Street.  In  today’s  actuality,  many  houses  have 
been  added  and  many  new  families  have  grown  up  or 
have  settled  here.  This  article,  with  possible  faults, 
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errors  and  unintentional  omissions,  has  aimed  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  lines  of  Phoebe  Cary: 

“O  years,  gone  down  into  the  past, 

What  pleasant  memories  come  to  me 
Of  your  untroubled  days  of  peace, 

And  hours  almost  of  ecstasy.” 
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Stores,  Shops,  and  Peddlers 

STOREKEEPING  WAS  A  rare  and  far-off  occupa¬ 
tion  for  Lafayette’s  early  settlers.  Roger  Williams  and 
Richard  Smith  had  their  trading  posts  at  Cocumcussoc, 
largely  devoted  to  barter  with  the  Indians  at  first.  In 
time,  East  Greenwich,  Quidnesset,  Warwick,  Wick- 
ford,  and  South  Kingstown  had  adventurous  tradesmen 
who  increased  their  stocks  from  Providence  and  New¬ 
port  markets  where  the  port  shipping  brought  in  many 
supplies  from  abroad.  As  Roger  Williams  said  in  1643, 
“There  is  not  a  sorry  Hoe,  Hatchet,  Knife  nor  a  rag 
of  cloth  in  all  America,  but  what  comes  over  the 
dreadful  Atlantic  Ocean.”  Yet  for  the  small  purchaser 
of  such  articles,  the  city  markets  were  available  only 
by  an  arduous  journey  by  land  or  water,  so  he  resorted 
to  the  nearest  trading  post  or  store. 

As  the  settlers,  particularly  those  around  Newport 
and  in  the  Narragansett  country,  began  to  produce  a 
surplus  above  their  own  needs  in  such  things  as  cheese, 
butter,  grain,  beef,  pork,  and  other  farm  products,  in- 
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eluding  horses,  such  surplus  was  traded  for  the  scant 
but  sorely  needed  household  supplies  which  the  trad¬ 
ing  posts  had.  In  turn,  the  trading  posts  exported  this 
surplus  to  England  or  the  West  Indies,  from  which 
places  such  articles  as  sugar,  tools,  guns,  cloths,  thread, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  wares  were  received. 

Around  early  1700,  it  was  possible  to  buy  in  War¬ 
wick  such  commodities  as  flour,  sugar,  molasses,  choco¬ 
late,  salt,  coflee,  rum,  woolen  and  cotton  cloth,  Irish 
linens,  nails,  scythes,  shears,  gunpowder,  shot,  leather 
goods,  tinware,  etc.  Still  later,  Wickford  stores  dealt 
in  similar  and  expanded  lines,  which  by  1800,  had 
reached  a  limited  variety  of  the  stock  of  modern  es¬ 
tablishments.  Account  books  that  have  been  preserved 
give  an  idea  of  the  odd  variety  of  goods  .  .  .  crackers 
and  biscuits,  gin,  loaves  of  bread,  bitters,  salt  fish, 
rum,  rock  candy,  brandy,  brooms,  Madeira  wine,  iron 
shovels,  spices,  lemons,  shoes,  hats,  axes,  grindstones, 
emery  wheels,  patent  medicines,  and  so  on. 

There  is  evidence  that  a  store  was  established  at 
Collation  Comers  in  the  early  i8oo’s,  but  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  when  Robert  Rodman  opened 
a  general  store  at  Lafayette,  in  connection  with  his 
mill.  His  son  Charles  later  acted  as  manager  for  five 
years.  In  1870,  the  store  was  taken  over  by  Ambrose  C. 
Taylor,  youngest  brother  of  Mrs.  Robert  Rodman. 
Its  location  was  in  the  building  across  the  driveway 
from  the  present  mill  office.  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  wife 
occupied  the  living  quarters  on  the  second  floor. 

Ambrose  Taylor  was  a  model  storekeeper  of  his  day. 
Everything  was  always  shipshape  with  his  shelves  and 
counters.  His  honorable  dealings  with  both  high  and 
lowly  brought  him  a  widespread  clientele  from  all 
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the  countryside.  While  his  stock  was  characteristic  of 
the  country  store  of  the  times,  he  gladly  supplied  any 
article  or  material  needed,  and  not  in  stock,  by  weekly 
trips  to  Providence  every  Tuesday.  In  1873,  he  was 
appointed  Postmaster  at  Lafayette  and  that  conven¬ 
ience  brought  many  people  to  his  store.  He  employed 
a  boy  to  fetch  and  carry  the  mail  pouch  between  the 
postoffice  and  the  two  trains  a  day  that  operated  a 
mail-car.  One  of  these  boys,  now  living,  remembers 
the  sort  of  civil  service  test  he  had  to  go  through  to 
assure  the  postmaster  that  the  candidate  could  read 
pouch  tags  &c.,  and  had  a  good  reputation  for  honesty 
and  reliability.  Mr.  Taylor  was  prominent  in  the  local 
church,  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  and 
entertained  the  occasional  visiting  preachers. 

Just  outside  the  front  of  the  store,  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance,  were  two  low,  long  plank  seats  which 
attracted  gatherings  of  the  men  of  the  neighborhood 
on  open-season  evenings.  In  the  cold  weather,  a  big 
high  stove  in  the  center  of  the  store  was  encircled  by 
evening  gatherings  of  the  elder  men  who  discussed 
the  news  of  the  day,  sometimes  rivalling  the  heat  of 
the  stove  in  informal  discussions  of  politics,  religion, 
taxes,  and  kindred  breeders  of  argument. 

The  prosperity  of  the  store  required  the  services  of 
two  or  three  clerks.  George  T.  Cranston  was  em¬ 
ployed  here  prior  to  opening  a  store  of  his  own.  Wil¬ 
liam  Himes,  of  Swamptown,  was  another  clerk.  He 
moved  over  to  East  Lafayette  where  he  was  one  of  the 
early  home-builders  in  that  section.  A  Mr.  Nye,  of 
South  Kingstown,  was  another  clerk,  for  a  time. 
Thomas  Tillinghast  served  as  clerk  and  drove  the 
store’s  delivery  wagon  on  the  village  route.  He  used 
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the  famous  horse  “Uncle  Sam”  that  had  such  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  route  that  he  made  stops  at  each 
house  in  proper  order,  without  command  or  guidance. 
His  response  to  Tom’s  peculiar  whistle  would  bring 
on  a  half-trot  and  half -run  on  the  way  home,  more  or 
less  to  Ambrose  C.’s  displeasure  should  he  chance  to 
see  or  hear  it. 

The  year  1873  saw  the  appearance  of  a  new  clerk  in 
the  person  of  Burrill  H.  Davis,  then  20  years  old.  He 
became  a  prominent  figure  in  the  community  during 
the  next  50  years.  Burrill  was  born  in  Exeter  where  he 
received  an  early  education  in  the  Town  schools.  He 
was  not  only  an  “inside”  man  in  the  Taylor  store,  but 
was  delivery  man  on  a  route  covering  Belleville,  Alien- 
ton,  Silver  Spring  and  Shady  Lea.  He  made  this  trip 
three  days  a  week  with  a  wagon  often  loaded  to  full 
capacity.  He  also  acted  as  bookkeeper  and  assistant 
postmaster.  The  growth  of  business  caused  by  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Lafayette  mill,  and  the  consequent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  population  caused  Mr.  Taylor  to  seek 
new  quarters.  So  he  acquired  from  Clarke  Gardiner  a 
large  lot  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ten  Rod 
opposite  the  new  mill,  in  1882.  He  erected  a  large  2- 
story  building  thereon,  with  ample  store  space  on  the 
first  floor  and  commodious  living  quarters  for  himself 
and  wife  on  the  second  floor.  On  the  rear  of  the  lot  he 
built  a  good-sized  barn  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
horses  and  wagons  used  in  his  business.  Five  years 
later,  in  1887,  he  took  in  Burrill  Davis  as  partner  and 
the  name  of  the  store  became  Taylor  and  Davis.  Her¬ 
bert  Davis,  a  nephew  of  Burrill,  was  engaged  as  book¬ 
keeper  and  general  assistant,  and  served  quite  a  time. 
John  Sheldon  was  a  clerk  about  this  period,  as  was 
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David  Phillips  who  served  many  years.  Later,  James 
Barber  was  a  delivery  clerk,  followed  by  Charles 
Boyce,  son  of  William,  who  filled  the  needs  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  households  for  years.  In  1891,  Mr.  Taylor  retired 
and  sold  his  interest  to  the  new  firm  of  Davis  and 
Slocum.  The  new  partner  was  Herbert  Slocum,  who 
had  been  a  clerk  in  the  store  since  1886.  Mr.  Taylor 
removed  to  Stony  Lane  where  he  lived  quietly  for  a 
while,  and  later  resided  at  Norwood,  R.  I.  Before  his 
retirement  the  “post  office”  was  removed  to  other  loca¬ 
tions.  It  was  returned  to  the  store  in  1901  when  Mr. 
Davis  was  appointed  postmaster,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  28  years.  George  H.  Berry  who  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  store  in  1929,  was  postmaster  after 
Mr.  Davis.  Upon  his  relinquishment  of  his  store  in¬ 
terest  to  Mr.  Slocum  in  1931,  the  latter  served  as  post¬ 
master  for  12  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Frances 
Wilcox  and  she,  in  turn,  by  Ann  Dillon. 

Incidentally,  there  are  18  postoffices  in  the  United 
States  with  the  name  Lafayette  or  La  Fayette.  Those 
officially  designated  as  “Lafayette”  are  located  in  the 
following  States:  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Lou¬ 
isiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  Virginia.  “La  Fayette”  is  the  official  desig¬ 
nation  of  postoffices  in  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  New  York,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and  Texas. 
Notwithstanding  the  official  name  of  the  Rhode  Island 
postoffice,  the  community  name,  in  recent  years,  has 
been  more  commonly  written  as  “Lafayette.” 

The  first  postoffice  under  the  official  name  was 
opened  in  this  Rhode  Island  village  in  1856,  and  the 
full  list  of  postmasters,  with  the  dates  of  their  appoint¬ 
ments,  is  as  follows: 
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Caleb  T.  Bowen 
Erastus  G.  Gardiner 
Robert  Rodman 
Ambrose  C.  Taylor 
Walter  C.  Tisdale 
Edward  S.  Hall 
George  H.  Hall 
James  B.  Barber 
Burrill  H.  Davis 
George  H.  Berry 
Herbert  D.  Slocum 
Miss  Frances  E.  Wilcox 
Miss  Ann  A.  Dillon 


August  22,  1856. 
March  22,  1859. 
April  10,  1865. 
March  25,  1873. 
April  21,  1888. 

June  14,  1889. 

July  22,  1893. 
December  23,  1895. 
December  6,  1901. 
December  6,  1929. 
May  1,  1931. 
November  15,  1943. 
June  30,  1945. 


The  firm  of  Davis  and  Slocum  operated  successfully, 
improving  the  store  facilities  and  its  services,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  more  modem  requirements.  Mr.  Davis 
continued  the  weekly  trips  to  Providence,  and  was 
active  in  Town  and  church  affairs.  He  died  suddenly 
in  1929,  having  previously  retired.  George  H.  Berry 
then  acquired  an  interest  with  Mr.  Slocum,  and  the 
store  operated  for  a  year  or  two  under  the  name  of 
George  H.  Berry  Co.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Berry 
withdrew  and  Mr.  Slocum  continued  the  business, 
making  many  further  alterations.  He  finally  sold  the 
store  and  building  to  Allaby  and  Essex,  in  1941,  and 
this  firm  is  the  present  owner  and  operator.  Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum  took  a  lively  interest  in  Village,  Town  and  State 
affairs;  was  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly 
for  10  years;  Senator  for  6  years  (President  pro  tem  of 
the  latter  body,  and  Acting  Governor  of  the  State  in 
the  absence  of  the  regular  incumbent) ;  and  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
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This  famed  trading  center  has  been  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  mercantile  development  of  the  Village 
and  Town  for  nearly  ioo  years,  during  which  time  it 
has  been  a  tribute  to  the  character  and  business  integ¬ 
rity  of  its  owners. 

The  section  at  and  around  Wickford  Junction,  es¬ 
pecially  after  the  building  of  the  Wickford  Branch 
Railroad  and  the  construction  of  the  new  Rodman  mill, 
became  an  active  trading  center  also.  Around  1870, 
Joseph  Arnold,  of  Exeter,  acquired  a  lot  of  land,  built 
a  cottage  house  thereon,  with  an  adjoining  building 
for  a  store  and  tenement  above,  and  a  barn  and  other 
buildings,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ten  Rod,  close  to 
the  main  line  railroad  tracks.  He  moved  into  the  house 
and  opened  a  small  store  in  the  adjoining  building.  In 
the  early  7 o’s,  he  rented  the  store  to  George  T.  Crans¬ 
ton  who  opened  up  with  a  general  line  of  merchandise. 
In  1876,  the  store  of  Absalom  Gardiner  at  Collation 
Corners  was  burned  by  an  incendiary,  and  shortly 
after,  a  large  store,  with  tenement  on  the  upper  floor, 
was  erected  on  the  site.  Mr.  Cranston,  sensing  a  wider 
and  more  central  field  for  his  operations,  leased  the 
new  store  and  moved  his  business  from  the  Junction. 

One  of  the  Cranston  clerks  was  Matthew  Allen  of 
the  Allenton  Allens.  Another  was  John  A.  Rose, 
brother  of  “Doc”  Rose,  who  was  with  Mr.  Cranston 
for  several  years.  While  deliveries  were  extensive,  the 
store  itself,  aside  from  the  cash  or  credit  purchases, 
was  a  busy  place  with  the  barter  trade.  Farmers  and 
others  brought  in  their  products  for  exchange  or 
swapping,  and  carried  away  their  selections  from 
the  multitudinous  articles  implied  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  “ad”: 
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GEORGE  T.  CRANSTON 

The  Swamptown  Merchant  Still  Lives ! 
and  still  continues  at 

THE  FARMER’S  EXCHANGE  AND  GENERAL 

VARIETY  STORE 

To  keep  his  large  storehouse  filled  'with  goods , 
wares  and  merchandise  of  every  kind  for  prompt 

HOUSE  AND  FAMILY  SUPPLY. 

He  will  continue  to  serve  his  customers , 
old  and  new ,  from  this  large  stock 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Order  teams  run  regularly  through  Lafayette , 
Wickford ,  Allenton,  Shady  Lea  and  Silver  Spring. 

WEST  WICKFORD,  R.  I. 

Supplementing  this  is  the  following  copy  of  a  Cranston 
bill-head  of  somewhat  later  date: 

Groceries,  Dry  Goods,  Boots,  Shoes, 

Grain  and  Feed,  Crockery,  Tin  and  Woodenware, 

All  Articles  Found  in  a  First  Class  Country  Store. 


Undertaking  and  Embalming. 

Mr.  Cranston  died  in  1894.  The  building  which 
housed  his  merchandising  activity  so  long  has  been  dis¬ 
mantled  and  removed  by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Roads,  to  make  for  the  safety  of  modern  automobile 
traffic  at  the  busy  corner  and  crossing.  The  building’s 
height  and  closeness  to  the  highway  corner  made  this 
action  imperative. 
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The  “Joe”  Arnold  store  at  the  Junction,  made  va¬ 
cant  by  the  Cranston  removal,  had  various  tenants 
later.  A  Mr.  Ballou,  of  Providence,  was  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  of  these,  as  he  carried  a  sizable  stock  of  general- 
store  goods,  and  at  one  time  secured  the  removal  of 
the  Lafayette  postoffice  to  his  premises  for  a  spell.  One 
of  the  latest  occupants  was  Rhodes  Edwards,  who 
afterwards  bought  the  “Joe”  Arnold  farm  on  the  Ten 
Rod,  at  the  easterly  foot  of  Exeter  Hill  and  removed 
there.  The  store  building  at  the  Junction  was  de¬ 
molished  in  the  construction  of  the  modern  underpass. 

Nathan  James,  of  South  Kingstown  and  pretty  close 
to  the  Exeter  line,  bought  a  tract  of  land  from  Amy 
Ann  Hall  (Beriah  Brown  descendant),  in  1886.  This 
land  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ten  Rod,  about 
half  way  between  Huling’s  Corners  and  Wickford 
Junction.  Three  years  later,  he  bought  an  additional 
tract.  At  that  time,  both  tracts  were  heavily  wooded. 
Nathan  set  about  to  clear  the  forest  and  erect  a  3 -story 
building  by  the  roadside.  This  structure  was  designed 
for  a  store  on  the  ground  floor  and  tenements  above. 
Afterward,  he  built  two  more  houses  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  bought  the  abandoned  freight-house  at  the  Junc¬ 
tion  and  moved  it  up  onto  his  land.  Most  of  his  car¬ 
penter  work  was  done  by  Harris  Arnold  who  received 
$2  for  a  io-hour  day.  When  this  construction  was 
completed,  the  cluster  of  buildings  in  the  carved-out 
forest  area  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  settlement  by 
itself.  It  came  to  be  known  locally  as  “Jamesville,”  and 
the  name  has  stuck. 

Nathan  opened  his  store  in  the  new  locality  with 
a  cut-price  policy  on  all  the  usual  staples  of  a  genuine 
country  store.  He  was  a  quaint  character  and  his  cus- 
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tomers  found  much  entertainment  in  his  expressive 
conversation,  that  matched  their  enthusiasm  over  his 
bargain  prices.  He  was  successful  from  the  start. 
Having  been  in  the  cattle  business  in  Brighton,  Mass., 
he  developed  a  side-line  of  buying  up  calves  and  fat¬ 
tening  them  for  veal.  That  assured  him  of  a  lot  of 
farmer  trade. 

When  the  store  business  warranted,  he  took  great 
interest  in  horse  “trots,”  and  came  to  own  a  small 
stable  himself.  His  favorite  horse  “Alderton”  was  en¬ 
tered  in  races  at  the  county  fairs  and  became  famous 
to  old-time  horsemen. 

Nathan  never  married.  He  died  in  1912  at  the  age  of 
58.  His  property  passed  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  (King) 
David  Northup,  and  is  now  owned  by  Waldo  and 
Eva  Cooke.  The  store  premises  are  no  longer  used  for 
trade. 

Thomas  G.  Hunt  came  to  Wickford  Junction  in  the 
early  9o’s.  He  was  the  first  of  a  succession  of  Exeter 
men  who  embarked  in  business  in  this  locality,  and 
had  made  a  neat  profit  from  a  store  on  Exeter  Hill. 
He  first  built  the  imposing  brick  block  in  front  of  the 
Gardiner  Huling  houses.  This  was  used  as  a  hotel 
for  several  years.  Then  it  was  used  as  a  grain  mill, 
with  the  added  facilities.  Afterwards,  further  additions 
were  made  to  it  and  it  is  now  operated  as  a  grain  mill 
by  the  present  owner,  Wasyl  Fedowicz,  who  uses  the 
trade  name  “Wickford  Junction  Grain  Elevator.” 

Mr.  Hunt  also  built  a  wooden  house  and  store  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ten  Rod,  west  of  the  old  Burrill 
Huling  house  (now  demolished).  The  store  was  run 
for  a  while  by  Braman  and  Palmer,  then  by  Gillette 
Franklin,  and  next  by  George  W.  Sherman.  The  lat- 
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ter  did  business  under  the  name  of  People’s  Supply 
Company,  in  combination  with  the  following  Exeter 
men:  Edward  P.  and  Frank  Dutemple,  Willett  and 
Horace  Arnold,  Franklin  P.  Tefft,  Stephen  A.  Sweet, 
S.  Everett  and  Herbert  Brown  and  Philip  A.  Money. 

The  People’s  Supply  Company  sold  out  to  Charles 
C.  Sweet  of  Exeter,  who  later  sold  out  to  Leonard  C. 
Joslin,  also  of  Exeter.  Joslin  had  given  up  his  job  as  a 
railroad  bridge  supervisor  to  go  into  the  grocery  busi¬ 
ness.  He  had  a  store  across  the  road  from  the  People’s 
Supply  Company.  He  was  successful  there,  and  was 
more  so  when  he  bought  out  Sweet  and  moved  across 
the  street.  When  the  modern  underpass  construction 
necessitated  the  removal  of  the  building  he  was  then  in, 
he  bought  it  from  Edward  P.  Dutemple  (into  whose 
ownership  it  passed  from  Hunt) ,  and  removed  it  to  its 
present  location  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ten  Rod 
just  above  Jamesville.  Mr.  Joslin  died  in  1943.  His  wife 
and  son  carry  on  the  business  which  at  times  requires 
the  services  of  several  clerks.  Incidentally,  “Ed”  Du¬ 
temple  and  his  son  Frank  used  parts  of  the  Hunt  prop¬ 
erty  as  a  carriage  repository  for  a  while,  but  the 
coming  of  the  automobile  seriously  affected  their  old- 
established  line  and  they  disposed  of  all  their  interests 
at  the  Junction. 

Meantime,  Hunt  had  built  a  second  brick  block  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Ten  Rod,  opposite  his  wooden 
store  building  which  the  People’s  Supply  Company 
had  occupied.  He  lived  in  this  block  at  first,  and  ran 
a  store  on  the  first  floor.  Later,  the  block  was  used  as 
a  hotel,  with  a  succession  of  landlords  until  its  own¬ 
ership  passed  to  Eben  Slocum  of  Exeter  Hollow. 
Eben  moved  a  stockhouse  down  from  Exeter,  annexed 
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it  to  the  hotel,  and  thereby  made  six  extra  rooms.  He 
also  built  a  wooden  building  next  to  his  hotel.  This 
he  rented  to  Gillette  Franklin  who  was  casting  about 
for  a  store.  With  a  falling  off  of  business  attributed  to 
the  automobile  and  the  loss  of  the  “drummer”  trade, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  transients,  the  hotel  block  was 
converted  into  tenements.  When  the  underpass  was 
built,  the  block  was  razed.  Mr.  Hunt  died  in  1920, 
at  the  age  of  74,  in  the  firm  belief  that  he  had  “made 
Wickford  Junction.” 

Across  the  railroad  tracks,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ten  Rod,  was  a  dwelling-house  formerly  occupied 
by  two  families.  The  lower  floor  of  this  was  converted 
into  a  shop  where  Rhodes  Edwards,  at  one  time,  ran 
a  refreshment  stand  and  was  later  succeeded  by  a  man 
named  Tilley.  After  the  repeal  of  Prohibition,  a  liquor 
license  was  granted  for  the  premises,  a  rare  instance  of 
this  nature  in  the  recent  history  of  the  community. 

James  E.  Phillips,  son  of  John  W.,  came  down  from 
a  farm  near  the  Exeter  line,  in  the  70’s,  and  opened  a 
small  shop,  next  east  of  the  Edwards  stand,  on  land 
where  his  father  had  built  a  couple  of  houses.  This  was 
almost  opposite  the  Wickford  Junction  station.  In 
this  shop,  James  sold  lunches  and  a  variety  of  refresh¬ 
ments  such  as  oysters,  pigs’  tongues,  bottled  soda, 
tobacco  and  cigars,  and  was  an  early  vendor  of  “Sweet 
Caporal”  cigarettes  which  the  “dudes”  of  the  day  were 
beginning  to  use.  He  did  quite  a  business  with  railroad 
passengers  and  employes  (the  Wickford  Branch 
having  then  been  built),  strangers  being  attracted  by 
the  small  but  big-lettered  sign  “OYSTERS”  over  the 
shop  door.  It  was  a  popular  place  on  winter  evenings 
for  the  men  of  the  neighborhood.  “Drummers”  were 
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patrons  of  the  livery  business  which  he  established  in  a 
good-sized  barn  in  the  rear  of  his  shop.  He  also  main¬ 
tained  a  farm  near  his  ancestral  home  on  the  North- 
Kingstown-Exeter  line,  and  cultivated  that  extensively 
for  years. 

After  James’  death,  his  shop  location  was  taken 
over  by  Gillette  Franklin  who  built  a  new  and  larger 
store  on  the  site,  which  he  operated  with  the  help  of 
his  wife,  Mabel  (Barber),  and  two  clerks.  Gillette 
was  a  veteran  in  the  store  business.  He  was  born  in 
Exeter,  began  his  store  career  as  a  boy  of  13,  in  a 
grocery,  and  at  23,  owned  his  own  store  in  East  Provi¬ 
dence.  He  came  to  the  Junction  neighborhood  in  the 
late  90’s  and  ran  a  general  store  in  two  or  three  loca¬ 
tions  there,  before  building  his  present  building.  In 
connection  with  merchandising,  he  operated  taxis  in 
later  years,  and  a  bus  for  school  children.  He  and  his 
wife  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary  in 
1946.  Gillette  died  in  1948. 

Just  below  the  Junction,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ten  Rod,  Rowland  Perry,  a  some-time  preacher  at 
the  “Hornbeam,”  and  father  of  Morton,  railroad  bag¬ 
gage-man,  and  John,  locomotive  engineer,  owned  two 
small  houses,  and  kept  a  variety  shop  in  one  of  them 
in  the  early  days.  Next  to  this  property,  John  W. 
Gardiner  built  a  house  and  used  part  of  it  as  a  barber 
shop.  He  sold  the  house  to  Burrill  Davis,  moved  to 
East  Lafayette,  bought  a  house  there,  and  continued 
his  barber  business  in  the  new  location. 

East  of  the  first  John  Gardiner  house,  Burrill  Arnold 
ran  a  livery  service  for  railroad  passengers,  until  he 
moved  to  East  Lafayette.  Daniel  Webster,  who  bought 
the  Erie  Huling  house  across  the  Ten  Rod  from  John 
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Gardiner’s,  also  operated  a  similar  passenger  service, 
using  horses  at  first  and  an  automobile  afterward. 

Farther  down  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ten  Rod, 
John  F.  Egan,  father  of  Mary  Reilly,  lived  in  the 
Parker  Sweet  house  with  his  daughter  and  her  two 
sons,  Thomas  and  David.  Mr.  Egan  carried  on  a  shoe¬ 
repairing  business  here  for  some  time.  Then  he  and 
the  family  moved  to  East  Lafayette  where  they  had 
built  a  new  house.  He  continued  his  shoe-repairing 
business  there.  Thomas  Knapp  afterward  lived  at  the 
Parker  Sweet  house  and  had  a  barber  shop  there  in 
connection  with  a  harness  repairing  business.  He  also 
removed  to  East  Lafayette  later.  Following  him, 
Joseph  Eccleston  bought  the  Sweet  property  and  im¬ 
proved  it  extensively.  In  time,  he  operated  a  taxi  service 
and  filling  station  until  he  removed  to  Hamilton  Park. 
The  filling  station  was  afterward  operated  by  Wesley 
Chamberlain  until  his  recent  death.  Across  the  Ten 
Rod,  on  land  bought  from  George  W.  Phillips,  Lou- 
ville  Franklin  built  and  operated  a  filling  station  in 
more  recent  years.  This  is  now  owned  and  operated 
by  Leon  Huling,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  W. 
Huling. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Ten  Rod,  opposite  the 
Robert  Rodman  house,  Alvin  Phillips,  son  of  George 
T.,  built  a  modern  house  where  he  lived  with  his  wife, 
Rose  (Warburton),  and  their  children,  until  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Exeter  where  he  was  boss-farmer  on  the 
Grinnell  estate.  Ernest  Cooper  bought  this  Phillips 
house  and  now  lives  there,  making  it  a  headquarters 
for  his  ice  business.  At  one  time  he  also  operated  a 
filling  station  at  this  location.  Farther  down  the  Ten 
Rod,  in  back  of  the  “Hornbeam,”  John  Nichols,  at  a 
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later  date  keeper  of  the  new  boarding  house,  con¬ 
ducted  a  harness  repairing  business  in  a  small  shop, 
until  compelled  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  ill-health. 

The  Vale  of  Pero  was  formerly  a  swampy  spot, 
with  three  or  four  small  ponds  through  which  the 
Ten  Rod  made  its  way.  The  ponds  are  mostly  gone 
now,  from  filling  large  parts  of  them  with  ashes  from 
the  mill  boiler-room,  and  from  drainage  provided  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  famous  old  highway.  Some  fill 
has  also  been  made  in  the  construction  of  various 
buildings.  The  Arnold  Brothers  (Josiah  and  James 
Hubbard),  from  Exeter,  were  the  first  to  improve 
this  section  by  building  a  livery  stable  here.  This  was 
in  the  early  8o’s.  In  1891,  the  business  was  bought  by 
John  O.  Kettell.  He  arranged  an  exchange  of  the  land 
and  building  for  the  land  and  buildings  of  George  A. 
Rose,  who  was  doing  a  blacksmith  and  carriage-repair 
business  farther  along  the  Ten  Rod,  on  the  easterly 
edge  of  the  Vale  of  Pero.  Mr.  Rose  converted  the 
stable  property  to  suit  the  needs  of  his  line,  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  quite  a  while.  Charles  Sweet,  a  well- 
known  wheelwright,  was  associated  with  Rose.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Rose  occupancy,  the  stable  property  was 
acquired  by  Ernest  Bailey  and  operated  as  a  garage 
in  connection  with  his  large  modern  garage  on  the  old 
Clark  Huling  place.  He  has  now  converted  the  build¬ 
ing  into  apartments. 

Oliver  A.  Steadman,  at  one  time  a  mill  employee, 
opened  a  barber  shop  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  stable 
property  (then  known  as  the  “Rose  Block”).  He  soon 
moved  his  shop  to  a  house  he  had  built  just  west  of 
the  stable  property.  There  he  sold  ice  cream,  candy, 
cigars  and  tobacco,  periodicals  and  such  like,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  carrying  on  his  barbering  business.  Later,  he 
moved  the  house  across  the  Ten  Rod  and  onto  the 
front  of  a  lot  of  land  he  had  bought  and  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Road  to  the  Wickford  Branch  Rail¬ 
road.  He  built  a  barber  shop  adjoining  the  house  on  its 
new  site  and  was  a  well-known  business  man  there  for 
years.  His  shop  was  a  center  for  racing,  boxing,  base¬ 
ball  and  other  “fans”  of  the  day.  Since  Oliver  died  in 
1936,  the  barber  shop  has  been  run  by  the  present 
proprietor  Oliver  J.  Wheat.  Kate  (Lawton)  Stead¬ 
man,  widow  of  Oliver,  owns  and  lives  in  the  house, 
with  her  sister  Lottie.  On  the  former  site  of  the  Stead¬ 
man  house,  west  of  the  stable,  a  small  shop  was  built. 
This  has  been  used  as  a  small  variety  store  by  various 
occupants. 

In  the  very  center  of  the  Vale  of  Pero,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Ten  Rod  Road,  were  two  adjoining  build¬ 
ings,  one  a  small  shop  where,  for  a  time,  Greene  Hen¬ 
drick,  brother  of  James,  had  a  variety  store  and  refresh¬ 
ment  stand.  At  one  time  Thomas  Knapp  had  a  barber 
shop  on  the  second  floor.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
Anthony  J.  Calvey  who  does  a  greatly  extended  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  refreshment  line,  as  Calvey’s  Spa.  The  other 
building,  a  il/2  -story  structure,  was  built  by  Ann 
Riley,  in  the  8o’s.  Miss  Riley  was  a  dressmaker  and 
milliner,  and  lived  on  the  upper  floor.  The  ground 
floor  was  variously  occupied  as  a  millinery  store,  as  a 
doctor’s  office,  as  a  watchmaker’s  shop,  and  by  other 
tenants. 

Next  beyond  the  Riley  Block,  John  O.  Kettell 
greatly  expanded  his  business  during  the  occupancy 
of  the  property  he  had  acquired  by  exchange  with 
George  A.  Rose.  John  died  in  1911,  and  his  son  Earl 
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continued  the  business  until  his  death  some  years  ago. 
For  a  time  afterward,  Earl’s  widow,  Agnes  (Phillips) 
carried  it  on.  On  the  front  of  the  Kettell  land,  Massena 
Gardiner,  who  occupied  a  near-by  house,  built  a  small 
shop  which  he  used  as  a  meat  market  for  several  years. 
William  Chappell  followed  Massena  in  the  same  line 
for  a  time.  This  shop  has  now  been  dismantled  and 
removed. 

At  the  corner  of  King  Street  and  the  Ten  Rod, 
James  Cook  built  a  house,  with  a  basement  store,  in 
1885.  He  ran  the  store  for  a  few  years,  when  Edwin 
E.  Ball,  son  of  George  W.,  having  bought  the  prop¬ 
erty,  opened  up  a  general  store  which  was  successful 
over  a  long  period.  After  Edwin’s  death  in  1935,  his 
widow,  Lizzie  (Dawley),  rented  the  store  to  Charles 
C.  Sweet  who  had  previously  conducted  a  store  at  the 
Junction,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  trade.  Sweet  did 
a  good  business  for  a  time,  but  having  another  business 
opportunity  in  Providence,  he  closed  out  the  Lafayette 
store.  After  that,  the  premises  have  been  used  for 
various  purposes  by  short-term  tenants. 

The  largest  business  property  in  East  Lafayette  to¬ 
day  is  the  Ernest  Bailey  garage  and  the  farm  and  build¬ 
ings  associated  with  it.  This  was  the  old  Franklin  farm 
originally,  later  well  known  as  the  Clark  Huling  place. 
Mr.  Bailey  bought  it  in  recent  years,  and  made  plans 
for  a  spacious  garage.  He  proceeded  to  erect  a  sub¬ 
stantial  building,  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  has 
attracted  more  business  than  he  had  planned  for.  In 
addition  to  the  garage,  he  has  built  a  house  and  other 
buildings  on  the  property,  and  has  razed  or  revamped 
the  older  structures.  In  recent  fuel  shortages,  he  found 
a  ready  market  for  the  hard  wood  cut  from  the  exten- 
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sive  forests  in  the  back  acres.  He  operates  an  ample 
road-side  filling  station  which  serves  to  help  illuminate 
the  main  roadway  in  the  early  evenings.  His  establish¬ 
ment  is  indeed  a  bright  spot  in  the  stretch  of  much- 
traveled  Ten  Rod  that  passes  through  Lafayette. 

Again  farther  down  the  Ten  Rod,  on  the  south  side, 
was  a  store  conducted  by  John  Henry  Warburton  for 
several  years.  It  was  located  at  the  rear  of  the  lot  and 
house  owned  by  his  father.  The  younger  man  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  sight  from  an  accident  in 
early  boyhood.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  for  quite  a  while,  and 
there  acquired  an  education  in  music  and  in  various 
appropriate  trades,  as  well  as  in  general  subjects.  He 
was  an  accomplished  piano  player  and  tuner,  and 
worked  proficiently  at  trades  he  had  been  trained  in. 
He  was  of  an  agreeable  disposition,  always  happily 
pleasant  to  meet,  and  a  cheerful  conversationalist.  He 
traveled  safely  about  the  village  before  the  coming  of 
the  automobile,  making  calls  on  friends,  and  by  reading 
Braille,  kept  up  with  the  news  of  the  day.  When  the 
roads  became  so  uncertain  for  all  foot-travelers,  he  em¬ 
ployed  his  time  mostly  in  the  store.  He  knew  the 
proper  place  for  everything  and  kept  it  there.  His 
trained  mind  and  memory  were  keen,  and  his  handling 
of  metal  money  was  rarely  in  error.  He  married  Alza- 
die,  daughter  of  Erie  W.  Huling.  They  had  one  son, 
Earl  James.  John  died  in  1933.  His  widow  and  son 
still  live  in  the  Warburton  house. 

John  W.  Gardiner,  previously  mentioned  as  having 
a  barber  shop  at  the  Junction,  moved  to  East  Lafayette 
in  the  early  8o’s.  He  bought  the  Byron  Himes  house, 
two  or  three  houses  below  the  Warburton  home.  John 
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branched  out  considerably  in  his  new  location,  adding 
to  his  tonsorial  line  such  refreshment  items  as  oysters, 
candy,  ice  cream,  bottled  soda  etc.  He  furnished  ice 
cream  of  his  own  make,  and  other  items,  for  parties, 
dances,  and  other  social  gatherings  over  quite  a  wide 
territory.  Some  of  his  barber  shop  customers  came 
from  long  distances,  for  those  days,  as  he  had  a  big 
list  of  acquaintances.  In  1883,  Henry  T.  Chadsey,  of 
Wickford,  one  of  the  early  owners  of  the  old  Lafay¬ 
ette  mill  property,  visited  John’s  barber  shop  for  a 
shave,  and  wrote  in  the  margin  of  a  book  there,  the 
following  “in  a  bold  handsome  hand”: 

“Henry  T.  Chadsey,  aged  7 1  years,  1 1  months,  1 3 
days,  shaved  in  this  shop  October  13,  1883.  I  was 
shaved  by  Mr.  Lunt  on  Little  Rest  (Kingston)  Hill 
when  he  was  91  years  of  age.  He  was  an  old  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldier  and  informed  me  that  he  had  shaved 
General  Washington  and  held  him  by  the  nose.  Writ¬ 
ten  without  glasses.” 

After  John  Gardiner’s  death,  the  shop  was  dis¬ 
mantled  of  its  equipment,  and  for  some  time,  was  used 
as  a  laundry  for  family  washings. 

Down  at  the  far  eastern  end  of  Lafayette,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ten  Rod,  Stephen  Gardiner,  son  of 
Clarke  and  Delia  (Northup)  Gardiner,  built  a  shop 
near  the  house  he  inherited  from  his  father.  He  opened 
it  as  a  market  in  connection  with  a  meat-wagon  route 
he  maintained  through  the  village  and  near-by  ter¬ 
ritory,  for  several  years.  “Stevie,”  as  he  was  familiarly 
known,  was  popular  with  his  patrons  of  both  shop 
and  cart.  He  no  longer  operates  either.  He  still  lives 
in  the  house,  and  is  employed  at  Ryan’s  market  in 
Wickford. 
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Such  a  thriving  community  as  Lafayette,  in  the  late 
70’s  and  the  8o’s,  furnished  ample  patronage  to  keep 
its  stores  and  shops  busy.  But  outsiders  were  keen  to 
get  a  share  of  this  trade.  Among  the  earliest  transient 
traders  to  visit  the  region,  were  the  “pack-peddlers,” 
mostly  from  Providence.  They  carried  their  stock  on 
their  backs,  in  the  form  of  a  sack  of  wool,  with  an 
outer  casing  of  bed-ticking  or  oil-cloth  as  a  protection 
against  the  dust  of  the  roads  or  possible  rain.  Trudging 
on  foot,  from  house  to  house,  they  made  their  entrance 
into  kitchens,  when  admitted,  and  deposited  the  pack 
on  the  floor.  When  the  coarse  knot  by  which  the  pack 
was  tied  had  been  loosened,  it  revealed  a  neatly  piled 
compact  of  the  sort  of  dry  goods  that  an  ordinary 
household  of  the  day  might  be  in  need  of. 

A  glib  line  of  talk  went  with  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  the  pack,  with  colored  textures  that  were  sure  to 
entice  the  housewife,  notwithstanding  she  might  have 
stated  at  his  coming  that  there  was  nothing  she  needed. 
Usually,  some  bright-patterned  piece  of  goods  weak¬ 
ened  her  sales  resistance  to  the  extent  of  asking  the 
price.  Then  a  period  of  haggling  ensued  with  the  result 
that  the  peddler  had  gradually  lowered  his  price  to 
the  point  where  all  sales  resistance  was  broken  down 
entirely.  That  sale,  with  possibly  others,  was  made.  A 
real  “cagey”  peddler  would  sometimes  start  to  tie  up 
his  pack,  leaving  the  attractive  article  as  almost  the 
last  to  be  put  in. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  “pack-peddlers”  stock 
was  shrewdly  put  up  so  as  to  contain  such  things  as 
were  not  obtainable  at  country  stores,  or,  if  they  could 
be  obtained  there,  the  peddler’s  price  was  haggled 
down  to  a  convincing  competition.  Then,  too,  city 
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markets  were  far  away,  both  in  distance  and  expense. 
Some  of  the  pack-men  made  regular  trips  a  number  of 
times  a  year,  and  thus  became  well-known  along  their 
route.  They  put  up  overnight,  when  necessary,  at  an 
accommodating  household,  which  service  was  paid  for 
in  a  morning’s  selection  from  the  pack. 

These  early  peddlers  traveled  on  foot,  in  heat  and 
cold,  with  their  heavy  back-burdens.  One  of  them,  by 
name  Isaac  Marcus,  was  quite  enterprising.  He  as¬ 
tonished  the  villagers  with  a  highly-colored  lettering 
on  a  covered  wagon,  and  a  horse  that  was  rated  well 
by  the  knowing  stablemen  who  put  up  the  outfit.  The 
Marcus  wagon  was  really  a  traveling  store,  with  cloth¬ 
ing,  watches,  jewelry,  toilet  articles  and  other  wares 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  stock  of  any  one  peddler. 
Isaac  could  make  more  frequent  visits  too,  and  what  he 
didn’t  have  on  one  trip,  could  be  brought  on  the  next. 
Marcus  clothing  and  watches  were  worn  or  carried 
by  many  of  the  village  men,  while  the  ladies  were 
profitable  patrons  of  his  other  lines.  But  Marcus  passed, 
as  the  “pack-peddlers”  had  passed,  in  the  changing 
times. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  meat  wagons  and 
their  owners  and  drivers.  One  of  the  earliest  in  this 
line  was  “Jim”  Brayman’s  cart,  later  driven  by  his 
son-in-law  “Doc”  Rose.  One  or  the  other  of  them 
made  the  Lafayette  route  three  times  a  week  for  many 
years.  Brayman’s  market,  however,  was  in  Wickford. 

Fish  peddlers,  with  their  tin  horns,  were  numerous 
in  the  period  named.  A  man  named  Champlin  was 
among  the  earliest.  He  lived  in  Davisville  and  special¬ 
ized  in  clams.  When  winter  came,  he  peddled  “hulled 
corn.”  “Ike”  Macomber,  of  Wickford,  carried  a  gen- 
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eral  line  of  fresh  fish  which  he  cleaned  on  the  tail¬ 
board  of  his  cart.  He  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ten 
Rod,  at  the  foot  of  Distillery  Hill.  He  had  a  large 
family  of  children,  one  or  more  of  whom  often  ac¬ 
companied  him.  A  good  run  of  mackerel  in  the  spring 
would  bring  out  chance  peddlers  of  that  delicious  fish 
at  from  5  to  10  cents  apiece.  The  scallop  crop,  always 
in  abundance  and  without  State  restrictions  in  those 
days,  likewise  produced  a  flock  of  strange  peddlers. 
Scallops  were  considered  “awful  high”  when  they 
reached  a  price  of  40  cents  a  quart. 

Then  there  were  the  tin-cart  men  who  carried  about 
everything  in  the  common  tinware  line.  Colvin  Gardi¬ 
ner,  grandfather  of  Hazel  Tisdale,  was  the  best  known 
of  those  covering  the  Lafayette  route. 

Ladder  wagons  also  appeared  from  time  to  time. 
One  tradition  about  these  conveyances  was  that  they 
always  brought  rain.  They  carried  many  wooden  ar¬ 
ticles  besides  ladders,  things  like  chairs,  settees,  ironing 
boards,  wash  tubs  and  wash  boards,  wooden  pails,  etc. 

Photograph  wagons  occasionally  would  rent  road¬ 
side  stands  for  short  periods,  and  would  encourage  the 
formation  of  clubs  of  10  or  more  members  to  have  their 
pictures  “took.”  The  earlier  wagons  produced  mostly 
tintypes,  but  some  really  good  card  photos  of  later 
wagons  have  been  preserved  in  old  family  albums.  One 
such  wagon  was  “parked”  for  quite  a  while  at  the  side 
of  the  Ten  Rod,  just  below  the  Junction  and  nearly 
in  front  of  the  present  residence  of  Louville  Franklin. 
It  did  a  big  business. 

Then,  of  course,  there  were  the  milkmen.  The  best 
known  in  the  early  days  was  “Josie”  Arnold  of  Scrab- 
bletown,  who  brought  his  can  to  each  door  and  meas- 
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ured  out  the  daily  requirements.  It  was  an  all-season 
job,  and  he  was  hardly  ever  known  to  miss  a  delivery, 
even  in  the  heavy  snowfalls  of  those  days.  For  a  long 
time  his  price  was  5  cents  a  quart.  As  the  village  grew, 
other  milkmen  appeared  from  Swamptown,  Exeter  and 
other  near-by  places,  sometimes  offering  cut  rates,  but 
“Josie”  had  the  cream  of  the  trade  for  a  good  many 
years. 

One  odd  character  in  the  traveling  trade  was  a  man 
named  Vars,  of  Newport,  who  came  over  on  the 
steamer  “Eolus”  each  week.  He  chose  his  coming  on 
pay-day  at  the  mill,  and  took  his  stand  outside  the  mill 
gate  during  the  noon  hour.  He  offered  a  luscious 
“pulled”  sugar-candy  for  sale.  He  was  an  amateur 
ventriloquist  and  ballyhooed  his  wares  with  amusing 
conversations  and  wise-cracks  from  an  imaginary 
“side-kick.”  He  must  have  done  a  profitable  business 
for  he  kept  his  local  pay-day  dates  for  a  long  period. 

Ice  cream  wagons  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  8o’s. 
Maine  of  Wakefield  had  “I  Scream”  emblazoned  be¬ 
neath  an  eagle  on  the  side  of  his  wagon.  Joe  Sealey  of 
Wickford,  followed  with  his  product,  then  Jack 
Jenkins,  and  so  on. 

Naturally,  from  the  surrounding  farming  country 
many  chance  peddlers  of  berries,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  other  produce,  came  through  the  village  at  the 
appropriate  seasons. 

Thus  was  Lafayette  served  in  many  ways,  by  many 
people,  to  the  mutual  profit,  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  all  concerned. 
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Churches  and  Creeds 

THE  REVEREND  DR.  McSP ARRAN,  in  his 
“America  Dissected,”  written  in  1752,  says  that 
“Rhode  Island  has  no  established  religion.”  “A  man 
there,”  he  adds,  “may,  with  impunity,  be  of  any  society 
or  of  none  at  all.”  Consequently,  he  found  in  the  Col¬ 
ony  some  adherents  to  his  own  Church  of  England, 
many  Quakers,  four  kinds  of  Anabaptists,  various  In¬ 
dependents,  and  a  still  larger  number  devoid  of  all 
religion,  and  who  attended  no  kind  of  public  worship. 
In  all  the  other  Colonies,  he  alleged,  the  law  lays  an 
obligation  to  go  to  some  sort  of  worship  on  Sunday, 
but  “in  Rhode  Island,  liberty  of  conscience  is  carried 
to  an  irreligious  extreme.”  It  has  been  stated  by  one 
writer  that  in  1710,  Providence,  with  a  population  of 
1500,  had  only  1 1  Bibles,  and  Newport  and  Narragan- 
sett  were  no  better  olf  in  the  possession  of  copies  of 
Holy  Writ. 

Of  the  early  settlers  in  the  western  North  Kings¬ 
town  wilderness,  the  Phillips  family  was  the  most 
pronounced  in  religious  affiliation.  The  early  genera¬ 
tions  of  that  family  were  members  of  old  St.  Paul’s 
Church  in  Narragansett  and  are  buried  in  the  ancient 
churchyard  at  the  Platform  near  Penderzeke’s  Corner. 
So  far  as  the  records  show,  the  Beriah  Browns’  re¬ 
ligious  association  and  belief  are  “hid  under  a  bushel.” 
The  English  origin  of  the  Browns  and  their  early 
marriages  here  indicate  a  possible  affiliation  with  the 
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Church  of  England.  Alexander  Huling,  born  in  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  where  various  sects  flourished,  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  religiously  liberal  mind.  In  1703,  he  gave 
land  to  “loving  friends  of  the  Baptist  Church  of 
Christ,”  for  building  thereon  “a  meeting-house  for 
the  worship  and  service  of  God.”  The  building,  now 
known  as  the  Stony  Lane  Baptist  Church,  erected 
about  1710,  still  stands.  Alexander  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  this  “meeting-house.”  His  mother,  how¬ 
ever,  was  buried  in  an  Episcopal  churchyard  in  Lewes, 
Delaware.  His  wife’s  mother  was  baptized  in  a  New 
York  Dutch  church.  Apparently,  the  Huling  family 
had  a  many-sided  religious  foundation. 

Roger  Williams,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “Baptist 
Society”  in  Providence,  later  withdrew  therefrom  and 
devoted  himself  to  a  “Way  of  Seeking  by  preaching 
and  Praying.”  In  his  last  letter  of  which  we  have 
knowledge,  written  in  1682,  the  year  before  his  death, 
he  speaks  of  certain  discourses  (or  sermons)  which  “by 
many  tedious  journeys”  he  had  delivered  to  the  scat¬ 
tered  English  at  Narragansett.  He  adds,  “there  is  no 
controversy  in  them.”  It  is  well  known  that  he  used 
to  go  once  a  month  to  Richard  Smith’s  (Cocumcussoc) 
to  “uphold  a  public  worship,”  and  that  many  people 
came  to  hear  him. 

Some  years  before  Williams’  death,  a  Baptist  minis¬ 
ter  named  Thomas  Baker,  recently  ordained,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  come  over  from  Newport  to  Cocumcussoc. 
He  came  somewhere  around  1666  and  proceeded  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  “Six  Principle  Baptist  Church”  of  which  he 
was  the  first  pastor.  Until  a  suitable  structure  could 
be  built,  it  is  probable  that  meetings  were  held  at 
Smith’s,  or  at  a  scattered  house  here  and  there,  or 
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when  weather  permitted,  in  the  open  air.  Elder  Baker 
died  in  1710,  about  the  time  the  “Stony  Lane  Baptist 
Church”  was  built,  on  the  land  donated  by  Alexander 
Huling.  Since  both  Alexander  and  Elder  Baker  came 
from  Newport,  it  seems  likely  that  the  two  got  to¬ 
gether  on  the  necessity  for  a  church  building.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Elder  Baker  had  much 
opportunity  to  officiate  in  the  new  church.  Several 
noted  preachers  succeeded  Elder  Baker,  and  the  church 
became  a  famous  center  for  worship  to  a  large  com¬ 
munity.  Elders  Sweet,  Sprague,  Albro,  Wightman, 
Slocum,  John  Gardiner,  and  Samuel  Matteson  bring 
the  line  to  the  1860’s  when  the  membership  dwindled. 
The  services  became  sporadic  and  the  preachers  oc¬ 
casional.  For  years,  Betsy  Ann  Briggs  who  lived  nearby 
kept  up  an  interest  in  the  church  and  acted  as  care¬ 
taker  up  to  her  death  in  the  early  1900’s.  Mrs.  Wash¬ 
ington  Sweet  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Mae  Sweet,  have 
maintained  a  like  interest  in  the  historic  structure  since 
“Blind  Betsy’s”  death,  and  for  some  years  held  a  regu¬ 
lar  Sunday  School  there.  The  convenience  of  approach 
to  the  ancient  church  by  three  or  four  roads  made  it  a 
popular  place  of  worship  in  the  early  days,  until  the 
building  of  other  churches  within  its  former  domain 
drew  attendance  elsewhere. 

In  1782,  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  North  Kings¬ 
town  was  organized,  with  Elder  William  Northup  as 
pastor.  Meetings  were  held  at  various  houses  in  the 
Town  at  first.  Later,  a  church  was  built  at  Allenton, 
and  Elder  Northup  faithfully  and  famously  served  it 
for  59  years  without  receiving  a  salary.  Petitions  from 
Wickford  and  Quidnesset  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Baptist  churches  in  those  localities,  the  Bap- 
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tist  church  at  Wickford  having  been  built  in  1 8 1 6 
(remodeled  in  1836),  and  that  at  Quidnesset  in  1842 
(destroyed  by  fire  in  1905  and  replaced  by  a  new 
structure  in  1906).  Meantime,  in  1800,  the  old  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  bffilt  in  1707,  had  been  moved  from  the 
Platform  to  Wickford,  where  it  is  still  preserved  and 
used  for  service  in  the  month  of  August  each  year. 
The  newer  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Wickford 
was  built  in  1848. 

The  beginning  of  the  1800’s  found  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  present  Lafayette  fast  awakening  to  the 
call  of  industry.  The  sale  of  land  in  smaller  parcels 
had  resulted  in  the  building  of  a  house  here  and  there 
along  the  Ten  Rod  Road,  to  the  east  from  Huling’s 
Corners,  and  to  the  west  from  Collation  Corners.  Also, 
new  farms  and  houses  were  being  established  in  such 
places  as  Scrabbletown,  Swamptown,  and  Exeter.  The 
budding  village,  however,  had  no  church  building. 
The  God-fearing  people  of  the  vicinity  either  had 
prayers  and  religious  services  in  their  homes,  some¬ 
times  led  by  a  visiting  or  traveling  elder,  or  at¬ 
tended  services  in  the  churches  at  Stony  Lane,  Alien- 
ton,  or  Wickford,  according  to  their  respective 
persuasions. 

By  1847,  industry  and  population  had  become  so 
centered  in  the  growing  hamlet  that  Elder  Preserved 
Green  was  persuaded  to  hold  religious  meetings  in  the 
old  Lafayette  schoolhouse  then  located  at  the  junction 
of  the  present  Oak  Hill  and  Hatchery  Roads.  Elder 
Green  was  a  Free  Will  Baptist  and  a  successful  ex- 
horter,  apparently,  for  the  small,  one-story  school- 
house  soon  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  accommodate 
the  congregations  which  were  steadily  increasing  and 
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spreading  a  genuine  religious  fervor  in  the  community. 
Besides,  for  many  the  schoolhouse  was  not  conven¬ 
iently  located. 

Enthusiasm  and  a  local  pride  soon  urged  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  church.  A  subscription  list  was  started,  the 
needed  funds  quickly  raised,  a  site  was  chosen  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ten  Rod  Road,  near  the  present 
Ryan  residence,  and  inside  of  a  year  the  new  building 
was  completed  and  dedicated  as  a  Free  Will  Baptist 
church.  In  its  construction,  several  timbers  of  horn¬ 
beam  (a  fine-grained,  hard  wood  from  local  trees  of 
the  birch  family)  were  contributed  by  Nathan  Rath- 
bun  of  Swamptown,  father  of  Thomas  W.  D.  Rathbun, 
and  great-grandfather  of  Hazel  Tisdale  of  Lafayette. 
These  timbers  gave  the  name  “The  Old  Hornbeam’’ 
to  the  church  in  later  years. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  developing  in  neigh¬ 
boring  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  new  religious 
bodies  known  as  Adventists.  These  organizations  be¬ 
came  active  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  their  founders 
and  converted  many  persons  to  the  new  faith.  At 
first,  these  converts  were  members  of  various  existing 
churches,  but  they  soon  organized  separate  churches 
of  the  new  beliefs. 

The  “Hornbeam,”  however,  continued  as  a  Free 
Will  Baptist  Church  until  1857,  when  a  Connecticut 
Adventist  preacher,  Rev.  Eleazer  Bellows,  began 
preaching  Adventist  doctrines  at  Lafayette.  The  new 
faith  appears  to  have  become  popular  here,  for  in 
October,  1857,  thirteen  members  withdrew  from  the 
Free  Will  Baptist  Church  and  organized  the  Second 
Adventist  Church.  This  action  seems  to  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  whole  membership,  for  from  then  on,  the 
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church  and  its  members  were  allied  with  the  new  prin¬ 
ciples. 

The  Church  was  reorganized  in  1869  and  its  name 
changed  to  Advent  Christian  Church.  Coincidentally, 
some  of  the  members  accepted  the  tenets  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Day  Adventists  and  for  some  time  held  services 
in  the  ‘‘Hornbeam”  on  Saturdays,  with  Deacon  John 
Brown  of  Swamptown,  a  descendant  of  Abigail  Phenix 
and  Charles  Brown,  as  one  of  the  prominent  leaders. 
This  latter  off -shoot  of  the  original  Adventist  belief 
allied  itself  with  a  similar  movement  which  had  been 
developed  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  nationally  organized  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
in  i860.  It  had,  and  still  has,  many  adherents  in  West¬ 
erly,  Hopkinton,  and  that  vicinity.  It  still  has  a  church 
at  Slocum  where  services  are  held  every  Saturday. 

Another  change  came  to  the  “Hornbeam”  in  1874 
when  it  was  moved  across  the  Ten  Rod  to  its  present 
location  at  the  comer  of  the  “Hatchery”  Road.  This 
action  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Robert  Rodman  who 
at  that  time  had  been  operating  the  Lafayette  woolen 
mill  for  more  than  25  years.  He  exchanged  land  in  the 
transaction  and  assumed  all  expense  of  moving,  as  well 
as  a  liberal  part  of  the  cost  of  the  extension  and  repair 
of  the  church  on  its  new  site.  Here  it  continues  to 
serve  the  community.  Some  part  of  three  or  more 
generations  have  attended  the  services  of  preaching, 
Sunday  School,  prayer  meetings,  revivals,  baptisms  in 
the  near-by  mill-pond,  church  suppers,  singing  schools, 
and  meetings  of  the  various  allied  societies  that  have 
featured  the  active  life  of  the  “Hornbeam”  over  the 
years.  A  week’s  Centennial  was  observed  in  1948. 

Noted  preachers  who  served  over  the  period  1848- 
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1880  were  A.  Durfee,  E.  Bellows,  Rowland  Perry,  Jos. 
Northup,  N.  P.  Cook,  M.  Grant,  E.  R.  Wood,  H.  H. 
Tucker,  J.  F.  Dixon,  Sister  Crumb,  I.  I.  Leslie,  and 
A.  W.  Sibley,  with  the  famous  Elder  Hastings  of 
Boston,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  ablest. 

Elder  Stewart  came  to  the  church  as  a  revivalist, 
in  1881,  and  held  a  series  of  meetings  that  filled  the 
structure  to  overflowing.  There  were  many  conver¬ 
sions  and  a  consequent  large  increase  in  membership. 
This  resulted  in  his  being  called  as  pastor  in  1882.  He 
accepted  and  at  once  started  a  campaign  for  a  new 
and  larger  church  building.  Again  Robert  Rodman 
came  forward  with  a  donation  of  land  and  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  contribution  which,  with  community  gifts,  made 
it  possible  to  erect  the  present  Lafayette  Advent  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  It  was  dedicated  in  1883.  The  structure 
is  40  X  76  feet,  with  a  roof  height  of  41  feet.  The  spire 
is  74  feet  high.  The  interior  was  finished  in  ash,  with 
open  trusses  of  hard  pine.  The  seating  capacity  of  the 
pews  is  330,  with  other  auditorium  space  for  170  seats. 
The  newspapers  of  that  day  put  its  cost  at  $10,000. 
After  the  new  church  dedication,  the  old  “Hornbeam” 
came  to  be  known  as  the  “Chapel,”  and  used  as  here¬ 
tofore  described.  Recently,  it  has  been  repaired  and 
renovated  extensively,  with  some  interior  changes. 

Elder  Stewart  ended  his  pastorate  after  the  building 
of  the  new  church,  and  his  successors  were:  Charles  E. 
Preston,  Rufus  Wendell,  C.  T.  Pike,  A.  E.  Phelps, 
J.  M.  Goodwin,  L.  B.  Rockwell,  C.  F.  L.  Smith, 
Frank  J.  Davis,  Burton  G.  Robbins,  F.  G.  Seifert, 
R.  W.  Linnell,  L.  W.  Spencer,  E.  W.  Blackstone,  and 
the  present  incumbent,  Robert  C.  Hewitt.  Some  of 
these  occupied  as  a  parsonage  the  house  formerly  oc- 
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cupied  by  Franklin  Rodman,  and  more  recently  by 
his  son  Ernest  Linwood.  In  1912,  the  Church  pur¬ 
chased  the  residence  of  the  late  Edward  S.  Hall,  and 
that  has  been  the  parsonage  down  to  the  present  day. 

After  25  years,  the  newer  church  was  refurnished 
and  redecorated  in  1908,  through  the  generosity  of 
Walter  Rodman,  largely.  In  1942,  it  was  again  re¬ 
decorated,  repaired,  and  refurnished,  and  was  rededi¬ 
cated. 

The  community  influence  of  the  Church  has  been 
greatly  augmented  by  its  auxiliary  societies.  In  1903, 
Mrs.  Walter  Rodman,  Sr.,  organized  a  Junior  Mission 
Society.  It  was  composed  of  young  girls  from  10  to  12 
years  of  age,  who  gathered  weekly  to  sew  and  fashion 
garments.  They  held  lawn  parties  and  suppers  and 
entertainments  from  which  they  acquired  funds  for 
their  work,  and  for  contributions  to  the  Church  and 
to  charity.  They  adopted  a  Chinese  girl  in  China  as  the 
object  of  their  beneficence  abroad,  and  sent  her  sup¬ 
porting  gifts  until  she  was  married.  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band  now  have  charge  of  the  largest  Protestant  church 
in  Nanking.  Agnes  Phillips  (later  Kettell)  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  for  nine  years.  In  19 1 1,  the  group 
was  reorganized  as  the  Utopia  Class,  and  changed  its 
activities  to  educational  purposes  and  home  charities. 
Its  annual  turkey  supper  held  in  the  old  chapel  is  a 
real  local  event,  so  well  patronized  that  tickets  are 
limited.  The  proceeds  are  used  for  flowers  and  fruit 
for  the  sick  and  shut-ins  and  for  Christmas  baskets 
and  other  local  charity.  The  Class  has  for  years  main¬ 
tained  an  invalid  chair  and  a  hospital  bed  for  com¬ 
munity  use  in  emergency. 

A  Ladies’  Helping  Hand  Sewing  Society  was  formed 
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in  the  8o’s  and  functioned  for  a  number  of  years, 
holding  suppers  and  entertainments  from  the  proceeds 
of  which  garments  were  made  for  the  needy  at  home 
and  abroad. 

A  Women’s  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
under  Church  auspices,  was  organized  in  1902,  with 
32  charter  members.  The  Society  met  for  a  while  in 
the  chapel  or  in  the  homes  of  members.  In  1925,  it  oc¬ 
cupied  a  cottage  it  had  built  on  the  parsonage  grounds, 
and  continues  to  meet  there.  The  Utopia  Class,  which 
has  joint  use  of  this  cottage,  built  an  addition  thereto 
in  1931,  for  use  as  a  kitchen.  This  provided  for  the 
serving  of  successful  dinners  which  have  added  to  the 
treasury  of  both  organizations.  The  Mission  Society, 
with  its  five  sewing  machines  has  earned  thousands  of 
dollars  from  the  sale  of  quilts,  aprons,  holders,  and 
such  like.  It  has  also  made  a  specialty  of  chair-caning. 
The  income  from  all  these  has  been  given  to  the 
Church,  to  missions,  and  to  general  charity.  Promi¬ 
nent  in  this  Society  have  been  Mrs.  George  A.  Rose, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Sherman,  Mrs.  James  Matteson,  Miss 
Jennie  Arnold,  Miss  Mary  Webster,  Miss  Mattie 
Slocum,  Mrs.  Walter  Rodman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  W.  Frank 
Bliven,  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Huling,  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Potter— all  familiar  names  in  the  history  and  families 
of  Lafayette. 

A  Men’s  Brotherhood  was  organized  in  1934^0  aid 
the  Church  in  a  material  and  social  way.  It  took  on 
in  part  some  of  the  interest  of  the  Village  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  which  had  functioned  for  some  years. 
The  Brotherhood  has  manifested  a  strong  interest  in 
the  community  welfare  as  promoted  by  the  various 
Church  auxiliaries.  It  has  revamped  the  old  chapel  with 
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the  labor  and  other  contributions  of  its  members, 
sponsored  a  chapter  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  held 
regular  meetings  and  dinners  with  noted  speakers  on 
current  topics. 

A  Sunday  School  has  always  been  maintained  by 
the  Church.  In  earlier  years,  its  limited  library  was  the 
only  public  source  of  good  reading  matter  for  the 
young  folks.  The  Sunday  School  was  a  feature  of  the 
old  chapel  services.  Later  it  was  transferred  to  the  new 
church  for  the  space  and  conveniences  required  by  its 
growing  needs.  Ambrose  C.  Taylor,  George  A.  Rose, 
W.  Frank  Bliven  and  Ernest  L.  Rodman  have  been 
some  of  its  superintendents.  The  present  total  enroll¬ 
ment  is  144. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  begun  to  figure  in 
the  Town’s  population  in  the  middle  of  the  1800’s, 
had  no  church  of  their  faith  nearer  than  East  Green¬ 
wich.  In  1874,  a  church  of  that  denomination  was 
erected  at  Belleville  station  and  was  dedicated  as  St. 
Bernard’s.  The  Rev.  Father  Halligan  was  its  first  pas¬ 
tor.  The  attendance  increased  rapidly  with  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  mercantile  growth  of  the  Town,  and 
called  for  an  extension  of  the  church  building,  a 
pastor’s  residence,  and  more  recently  a  large  hall  for 
the  social  work  and  entertainment  of  the  parish.  Dur¬ 
ing  summer  months  of  later  years,  extra  masses  were 
sung  on  Sundays,  while  with  the  swelled  population 
arising  from  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Quonset  Naval  Station,  St.  Bernard’s  has  come  to  have 
congregations  that  tax  the  capacity  of  the  church. 

Methodist  preachers  were  holding  forth  in  the  old 
Town  Hall  in  Wickford  in  1817.  Later,  Methodist 
services  were  held  in  private  houses  in  Wickford,  and 
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eventually  a  church  was  erected  on  West  Main  Street, 
just  above  the  corner  of  Main  and  Bridge  Streets.  A 
regular  pastor  was  assigned  this  parish  by  the  Method¬ 
ist  Conference  for  several  years,  but  of  late  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  this  faith  have  so  dwindled  that  the  church 
structure  has  been  abandoned  for  religious  services. 

The  Quakers,  who,  Dr.  McSparran  said,  “were  for 
the  most  part  the  people  in  power  in  Rhode  Island,” 
in  his  time,  constituted  almost  a  majority  of  the  State’s 
population  then.  As  late  as  the  1800’s,  they  had  18 
meeting-houses  throughout  Rhode  Island,  one  of  which 
was  in  Wickford.  From  then  on,  the  sect  did  not  in¬ 
crease  and  many  of  its  meeting-houses  were  closed 
and  sold.  The  Wickford  meeting-house  which  gave 
the  name  “Friend”  to  one  of  the  streets  on  which  it 
stood,  was  sold  in  the  middle  1800’s  and  removed  to 
the  road  between  Allenton  and  Hamilton  where  it  was 
converted  into  a  dwelling.  It  is  said  that  in  its  last  years 
as  a  church,  only  two  members  attended  regularly,  but 
they  went  through  the  usual  silent  service  and  hand¬ 
shaking. 

St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  of  Wickford  estab¬ 
lished  a  mission,  known  as  St.  Gabriel’s,  at  East  La¬ 
fayette,  in  1898,  building  a  small  chapel  there.  Sun¬ 
day  services  were  held  there  for  a  number  of  years, 
with  the  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  officiating.  This  congrega¬ 
tion,  never  a  large  one,  became  so  small  in  time, 
through  deaths  and  removals,  that  the  chapel  was 
closed  and  finally  sold. 

The  first  local  meetings  of  persons  interested  in 
Christian  Science  were  held  on  a  yacht  in  Wickford 
harbor  in  1921.  Later,  services  were  held  in  Wickford 
homes  until  the  growing  attendance  necessitated  the 
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renting  of  rooms  in  the  Avis  Block  in  1922.  In  1928, 
the  Christian  Science  Society  of  Wickford  was  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  branch  of  the  Mother  Church.  Afterward, 
the  Society  acquired  the  small  building  on  the  Ten 
Rod  Road,  just  southwest  of,  the  Wickford  Grammar 
School,  and  held  services  there  which  were  well  at¬ 
tended.  The  building  was  damaged  by  the  flood  ac¬ 
companying  the  1938  hurricane,  but  has  been  recon¬ 
structed  and  made  into  an  attractive  church  edifice. 

These  various  religious  denominations  and  their 
churches  have  provided  the  Lafayette  community 
with  a  wide  choice  of  worship  according  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  “persuasions”  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  influence 
upon  the  people  who  attended  the  services  or  felt  the 
urge  for  orderly  living  thereby  created,  has  had  a 
healthy  moral  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  community.  Lafayette  has  had  but  one  or 
two  cases  of  serious  crime  within  memory,  and  even 
minor  infractions  of  the  civil  law  have  been  few  and 
far  between. 


21. 

Elder  Edwin  R.  Wood 

OF  ALL  THE  PREACHERS  at  the  Old  Hornbeam, 
and  at  the  new  Advent  Christian  Church,  the  most 
widely  known  locally,  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  South  County,  was  Elder  Edwin  R.  Wood. 
For  many  years  he  officiated  at  various  country 
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churches  in  this  vicinity,  as  pastor  or  as  a  supply 
minister,  and  preached  hundreds  of  funeral  sermons. 
It  is  said  that  he  married  more  couples  than  any  other 
one  clergyman  in  Washington  County. 

His  conversion  took  place  when  he  was  30  years 
old,  after  a  knock-about  life  as  a  deep-sea  sailor  on 
voyages  to  distant  parts  of  the  world.  At  the  age  of 
7  years,  he  was  set  to  work  in  the  mill  at  Anthony, 
R.  I.,  near  which  he  was  born.  He  remained  at  this 
work  until  he  was  15,  with  some  intervals  of  school¬ 
ing.  At  the  latter  age,  he  shipped  aboard  a  whaling 
vessel  at  New  Bedford,  for  a  long  cruise  to  the  South 
Atlantic,  the  Indian,  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  returning 
home  after  more  than  two  years.  Within  a  year  there¬ 
after,  he  married  Abby  Reynolds  of  Exeter.  They 
lived  in  Exeter  and  South  Providence  for  5  years, 
when  he  went  to  sea  again,  on  a  trip  around  Cape 
Horn  to  San  Francisco  where  he  joined  the  waning 
“gold  rush”  of  that  period.  Next,  he  made  two  trips 
from  San  Francisco  to  China,  on  clipper  ships  of  the 
day,  finally  shipping  back  to  New  York  via  Cape 
Horn,  and  then  home  after  two  and  a  half  years  of 
absence. 

With  his  wife  and  children,  he  set  up  housekeeping 
at  Kenyon,  R.  I.,  then  moved  to  Exeter  where,  after 
study  and  serious  contemplation,  he  was  ordained  as 
pastor  of  the  Advent  Church  of  Exeter  in  1861,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  his  death.  From  Exeter,  he  radiated 
out  as  preacher  and  evangelist  over  a  wide  territory, 
maintaining  a  residence  on  his  father-in-law’s  farm  at 
the  eastern  foot  of  Exeter  Hill.  In  1888,  he  built  a 
house  at  Huling’s  Corners  and  moved  there,  but  con¬ 
tinued  his  ministerial  work  in  all  its  phases.  He 
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preached  his  last  sermon  at  the  Exeter  church  on 
January  i,  1905.  Two  weeks  later,  he  passed  away  at 
his  Huling’s  Corners  home. 

Elder  Wood  was  a  powerful  exhorter,  with  an  im¬ 
posing  presence  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform.  He 
was  tall  and  rather  sparely  built,  with  a  long,  flowing 
beard.  He  was  given  to  long  sermons  (the  custom  of 
the  older  days),  more  or  less  doctrinal,  even  at  fu¬ 
nerals.  In  his  revival  appearances,  he  was  emotional  at 
times,  pacing  back  and  forth,  swinging  his  long  arms 
in  emphasis,  and  occasionally  breaking  forth  into  song 
as  leader  of  his  favorite  old  hymns  such  as  “Rescue  the 
Perishing”  or  “I  Have  Anchored  My  Soul  in  the 
Haven  of  Rest.” 

He  was  a  great  traveler  throughout  the  country¬ 
side,  in  his  preaching,  ministrations,  and  attendance 
at  funerals  and  weddings.  This  involved  many  long 
journeys  over  the  rough  roads,  in  his  horse-drawn 
buggy,  by  day  and  night,  in  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s 
cold,  as  duty  called.  His  appearance  was  almost  as  fre¬ 
quent  as  that  of  the  country  doctor  in  his  day. 
Thereby,  Elder  Wood’s  name  became  a  familiar  one 
in  hundreds  of  households. 

Elder  and  Mrs.  Wood  had  four  children,  two  of 
whom  died  when  young.  Two  sons,  El  win  and  Walter, 
were  well-known  residents  of  the  vicinity  for  some 
years.  Mrs.  Wood  died  in  1917.  Walter  was  the  victim 
of  a  railroad  accident  at  Wickford  Junction  later,  and 
Elwin  removed  to  Jamestown,  R.  I. 
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22. 

Schools  and  Schoolhouses 

WHILE  MASSACHUSETTS  HAD  a  law  requiring 
parents  to  provide  instruction  for  children,  as  early  as 
1642,  it  didn’t  seem  to  work.  For  in  1647  the  so- 
called  “Deluder  Satan”  Act  was  passed.  This  famous 
law,  in  its  preamble,  avowed  that  the  children  of  that 
day  were  living  in  the  midst  of  worldly  temptations, 
and  were  being  led  astray  by  the  wiles  of  Satan.  Hence 
each  town  was  required  to  teach  its  children  to  read 
and  write  and  to  “set  up  ‘gramer’  schools  to  instruct 
youth.” 

In  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  Newport  provided 
for  a  school  as  early  as  1640  when  it  allotted  100  acres 
of  land  for  that  purpose  and  designated  4  acres  for  the 
schoolmaster.  Warwick  and  some  of  the  Island  towns 
had  authorized  schoolhouses  in  the  late  1600’s  and 
early  1700’s.  These  were  for  public  use  and  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  private  schools  or  tutors,  although  these 
flourished  in  many  localities.  Providence  was  much 
slower  than  Newport  or  the  southern  part  of  the 
Colony,  in  this  regard,  and  did  hardly  anything  sub¬ 
stantial  in  a  public  way,  until  the  late  1700’s  or  early 
1 8oo’s.  This  does  not  mean  that  education  was  lacking 
in  that  city,  for  family  instruction  by  parents  or  travel¬ 
ing  teachers  or  even  by  private  schools  in  certain 
dwellings  was  quite  common. 

Following  the  Revolution,  there  was  a  noticeable 
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increase  in  public  schoolhouses  authorized  by  the 
several  cities  and  towns  of  the  State.  North  Kings¬ 
town’s  famous  Washington  Academy  was  opened  in 

1802.  It  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Wick- 
ford  grammar  school.  A  lottery  was  granted  for  it  in 

1803,  and  it  had  a  prominent  career  in  the  State  until 
1848  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Town  School 
Committee.  In  1806,  a  schoolhouse  was  built  in  Quid- 
nesset,  and  in  1810  another  was  built  at  Davisville, 
both  out  of  private  funds.  Frenchtown  Academy  was 
chartered  in  1803,  and  Kent  (later  known  as  Green¬ 
wich)  Academy  was  opened  in  1804.  These  schools, 
though  located  at  some  distance,  afforded  the  develop¬ 
ing  Lafayette  community  at  least  some  opportunity 
for  the  better  instruction  of  its  youth. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  took  a 
long  step  forward  in  1828  when  it  passed  an  act  ap¬ 
propriating  $10,000  from  taxes  on  lotteries  and  auc¬ 
tion  sales,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  towns 
for  the  support  of  public  schools.  Each  town  was 
also  authorized  to  add  to  this  apportionment,  when 
necessary,  out  of  its  own  funds, 

A  School  Committee  had  been  created  by  the  Town 
of  North  Kingstown  under  this  Act,  and  this  Com¬ 
mittee  proceeded  to  divide  the  town  into  School 
Districts.  The  Lafayette  area  was  designated  as  District 
No.  9.  On  January  31,  1842,  Peter  Phillips  and  wife 
Mary  deeded  to  Marinus  Gardiner  “of  the  School 
Committee,”  1300  feet  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
building  thereon  a  school  house  for  District  No.  9. 
This  land  was  situated  on  the  Swamptown  Road  at 
its  junction  with  the  road  leading  to  Slocum,  a  locality 
now  popularly  known  as  “Sunnyside.”  Apparently, 
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this  location  was  chosen  because  there  were  more 
pupils  in  the  Swamptown  area  at  that  time  than  there 
were  in  what  was  then  the  thinly-settled  site  of  the 
present  Lafayette  village.  The  same  land  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  two  dwelling  houses,  now  or  formerly 
owned  by  the  widow  of  Charles  Arnold. 

The  schoolhouse  erected  thereon  was  a  small,  one- 
story  building  which  served  the  community  for  both 
school  and  church  purposes  for  several  years.  When 
vacated  after  a  new  schoolhouse  was  built,  the  land 
and  building  either  reverted,  or  were  sold,  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  owner’s  son  and  heir,  Thomas  Phillips,  who,  in 
turn,  sold  the  site  to  Charles  Arnold  in  1884. 

The  old  building,  in  the  meantime,  had  gone  to 
“wrack  and  ruin.”  In  the  1 870’s,  when  the  “hard  times” 
produced  many  tramps  who  “trod  the  ties”  of  the  main 
line  railroad  near-by,  the  dilapidated  structure  was  a 
favorite  summer-time  stopping-place  for  over-night 
stays  and  for  the  primitive  cooking  for  which  the  fra¬ 
ternity  was  noted.  One  passer-by  of  those  days  recalls 
seeing  a  man’s  red-flannel  underwear  hung  up  to  dry 
in  one  of  the  breeze-swept  window-openings. 

On  October  8,  1866,  Robert  Rodman  and  wife  Al¬ 
mira  deeded  one-quarter  acre  of  land,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Ten  Rod  Road,  to  George  O.  Allen,  School 
Trustee,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  school- 
house  for  District  No.  9.  The  building  soon  there¬ 
after  constructed  on  this  lot  was  a  much  more  com¬ 
modious  structure  than  the  old  one  on  the  Swamp- 
town  Road  which  was  thus  displaced.  It  was  fitted 
with  the  then  modem  equipment  of  desks,  tables  and 
chairs.  It  was  of  one  story  and  all  grades  of  pupils 
occupied  the  one  large  room.  It  was  heated  with  a 
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large  wood-burning  stove  (coal  was  used  later),  and 
a  pupil  was  delighted,  during  a  school  session,  when 
commissioned  by  the  teacher  to  bring  in  a  fresh  supply 
of  wood  from  the  adjoining  out-door  woodshed.  Its 
location  next  to  the  present  Downs  residence  made  the 
school  much  more  central  for  the  then  existing  village. 

Two  long-time  teachers  in  this  school,  during  the 
late  70’s  and  early  8o’s,  were  Azel  Tefft  and  Mrs.  Eva 
L.  Matteson.  Teacher  Tefft  was  a  typical  schoolmaster 
of  his  day.  He  lived  at  Oak  Hill  and  made  his  after¬ 
noon  and  morning  trips  from  and  to  the  school  over 
a  long  path  through  the  woods  adjacent  to  the  west 
shore  of  the  Old  Bog.  Sometimes,  for  an  evening  talk 
in  the  schoolhouse,  to  parents  and  pupils,  he  would 
carry  a  lantern  on  his  dark  journey.  He  was  not  an 
over-strict  disciplinarian,  but  insisted  on  proper  be¬ 
havior  in  the  schoolroom  and  yard.  He  had  been  a 
deep-sea  sailor  in  his  younger  years,  and  his  classes  in 
geography  always  enjoyed  his  telling  of  experiences  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  He  led  the  whole  school 
in  singing,  using  the  famous  “Golden  Robin”  song- 
book.  He  was  well  liked  by  parents  and  children,  for 
any  willing  pupil  was  assured  of  a  good  basic  educa¬ 
tion.  He  gave  prizes  for  merit  and  study  out  of  his  own 
funds.  The  most  welcome  prizes  were  books,  such  as 
Robinson  Crusoe ,  Swiss  Family  Robinson ,  and  others 
of  that  type.  For  outside  of  the  Sunday  School  library 
in  the  old  “Hornbeam,”  books  were  rare,  except  as 
treasured  Christmas  or  birthday  gifts.  Incidentally, 
parents  had  to  supply  text-books,  pens,  pencils,  ink 
and  paper  in  those  days,  and  hand-me-down  books 
from  advanced  or  departing  pupils  were  in  great  de¬ 
mand. 
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Mrs.  Matteson  lived  in  East  Greenwich  and  the 
train  service  of  those  days  was  convenient  for  her 
travel  back  and  forth.  Some  of  the  time,  however,  she 
“boarded”  in  the  Lafayette  neighborhood.  She  was  of 
a  pleasing  personality  and  was  a  popular  teacher.  Ex¬ 
ceedingly  patient  and  encouraging  in  the  classroom, 
she  enlivened  the  dullness  of  the  “three  R’s”  with  in¬ 
cidental  features  of  singing  and  entertainment.  Like 
teacher  Tefft,  she  was  not  a  severe  disciplinarian,  but 
insisted  upon  and  maintained  orderly  behavior.  She, 
too,  gave  books  as  prizes.  Her  pupils  likewise  acquired 
a  thorough  training  in  all  the  courses  of  both  primary 
and  grammar  grades. 

Among  other  teachers  of  this  period,  who  taught 
a  term  or  two,  were  a  young  man  named  Lincoln  who 
boarded  at  the  Beriah  Manor,  and  Edwin  A.  Noyes 
who  was  later  the  publisher  of  the  Wickford  Standard. 

The  growth  of  the  village  consequent  upon  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  mill  and  the  erection  of  many  new 
homes,  so  increased  the  number  of  school  children  that 
the  tax-payers  of  the  School  District,  on  April  15, 
1882,  voted  to  enlarge  the  schoolhouse.  This  was  done 
by  making  it  a  two-story  building,  thereby  affording 
space  for  separate  grades  which  were  established  when 
school  opened  for  the  following  fall  term. 

To  grant  convenient  accommodations  for  the  school 
children  of  the  new  village  which  had  sprung  up  and 
had  become  known  as  East  Lafayette,  a  new  school- 
house  was  built  in  that  section  in  1891,  on  land  do¬ 
nated  by  the  Rodman  Manufacturing  Company.  It 
accommodated  nearly  100  pupils.  The  opening  took 
place  in  September  of  that  year,  with  Mrs.  Walter 
Nichols  of  Wickford  as  teacher.  The  older  school- 
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house,  farther  west  on  the  Ten  Rod,  continued  to  be 
used  also. 

In  1901,  the  school  district  system  of  the  Town  was 
discontinued,  and  a  general  plan  of  consolidation  was 
put  into  effect.  One  result  was  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  Lafayette  schools.  The  East  Lafayette  schoolhouse 
was  moved  to  a  new  and  more  central  location  on 
“Castle  Hill”  where,  with  some  changes  and  additions, 
it  is  still  in  use  for  primary  and  grammar  grades.  For 
the  higher  grade  pupils,  a  High  School  was  established 
for  the  Town  at  the  old  Wickford  schoolhouse.  Later 
the  new  High  School  building  was  erected  at  Colla¬ 
tion  Corners  and  bus  transportation  was  provided  for 
all  Town  pupils  in  the  higher  grades. 

This  change  brought  about  the  abandonment  of  the 
older  Lafayette  schoolhouse,  since  the  “Castle  Hill” 
structure  could  accommodate  the  lower  grades.  The 
site  of  the  old  building  was  sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  Downs,  whose  residence  adjoined  it,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  was  bought  by  Andrew  Hazard.  He  moved  it 
across  the  Ten  Rod  onto  land  he  bought  of  the  George 
W.  Phillips  heirs.  Known  as  “Hazard’s  Hall,”  it  was 
used  for  some  time  as  a  moving  picture  house,  and  for 
social  affairs.  Later  it  was  acquired  by  a  local  labor 
union,  the  present  owner,  and  its  name  was  changed  to 
“Union  Hall.”  After  80  years  of  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  it  is  still  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  union 
members  and  as  a  hall  for  dances  and  like  occasions. 

Lafayette  has  shared  to  the  full  in  the  modern 
methods  and  facilities  of  North  Kingstown’s  progres¬ 
sive  system  of  education.  At  the  same  time  the  village 
has  freely  contributed  in  taxes  and  land  and  buildings 
its  material  share  for  the  local  furtherance  of  the 
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Town  system.  Its  present-day  youth  thereby  enjoy 
every  advantage  and  opportunity  which  the  sound  and 
well-administered  management  of  North  Kingstown’s 
schools  affords. 

A  Lafayette  Parent  Teacher  Association,  recently 
formed,  with  Mrs.  Marion  Vaughn  as  President,  co¬ 
operates  with  other  similar  organizations  in  promoting 
child  education  welfare,  and  has  already  successfully 
accomplished  the  adoption  of  measures  and  means 
which  make  for  a  better  understanding  between  local 
teachers  and  parents,  and  the  enjoyment  of  added 
facilities  for  pupils. 


2‘3- 

Amusements,  Entertainments,  Games 

and  Sports 

“LOAFING”  WAS  NEVER  very  popular  or  prev- 
alent  in  this  region,  from  Colonial  days  down.  In  the 
early  times,  everybody  who  was  able  had  to  work  to 
get  something  to  eat,  or  clothes  to  wear,  or  a  place  to 
sleep.  There  was  little  “hand-out,”  except  for  the 
helpless,  the  extremely  aged,  and  the  infirm.  The  most 
of  that  help  was  from  family,  relatives,  or  kind-hearted 
neighbors.  Work  was  hard  and  tiring,  both  indoors 
and  out.  This  meant  there  had  to  be  some  relaxation, 
even  though  primitive  and  meagre. 

One  of  the  earliest  diversions  was  a  house  or  barn 
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“raising.”  This  brought  together,  in  a  social  way,  the 
sparse  neighbors  from  near  and  not  so  near.  They 
did  a  community  job  with  dispatch  by  their  added 
numbers,  and  feasting  followed  in  recognition  of  the 
help  received.  Similarly,  when  a  new  home  was  com¬ 
pleted,  a  “house-warming”  was  featured,  with  a  more 
extensive  program  of  feasting,  dancing,  games,  and 
other  primitive  entertainment.  Then  there  were  the 
various  “bees,”  such  as  “stonewall  bees,”  “chopping 
bees,”  “husking  bees,”  for  the  men,  with  “sewing 
bees,”  “spinning  bees,”  “quilting  bees,”  and  such  like, 
for  the  women. 

Much  was  made  of  the  Christmas  season  when  the 
feasting  and  merry-making  prevailed  in  the  house¬ 
hold  for  a  week  or  more,  and,  if  the  weather  per¬ 
mitted,  there  was  considerable  “visitin’  ’round.”  At 
least  one  day  in  mid-summer,  when  haying  was  over, 
was  devoted  to  a  shore  party,  where  bathing,  light 
sports  and  games  on  the  sandy  beach,  and,  above  all, 
a  clambake  or  oyster  roast  and  fish-fries  high-lighted 
the  day.  This  practice  grew  with  the  years  and  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  modern  times,  especially  with  folks 
in  the  most  western  sections. 

The  spacious  houses  of  Colonial  days  afforded 
plentiful  room  for  dancing,  and  as  the  community 
grew,  Saturday  night  dances  became  in  vogue  in  the 
cooler  seasons  of  the  year.  The  first  of  these  events 
had  a  lone  fiddler  for  music.  Some  of  the  dances  of  the 
period  suggest  much  more  lively  and  romping  move¬ 
ments  than  the  stately  minuet,  with  its  36  different 
positions  and  changes.  The  latter  was  limited  to  the 
more  aristocratic  homes  of  the  lower  Narragansett 
country.  But  in  the  humbler  households  in  this  upper 
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region,  one  can  imagine  that  such  dance  titles  as  “Pea 
Straw,”  “Boston’s  Delight,”  “Haymaking,”  “Lady 
Hancock,”  and  “I’ll  Be  Married  In  My  Old  Clothes,” 
created  a  rollicking  jollity  among  the  wholesome  set 
of  young  folks,  where  everybody  knew  everybody 
else  present. 

Weddings,  too,  were  gay  occasions,  when  hilarity 
reigned  in  the  bride’s  home  and  the  feasting  taxed  the 
limited  larder  of  the  day.  As  the  generations  grew, 
everybody  down  to  a  fifth  cousin  attended,  to  dance 
and  dine,  and  the  affair  was  talked  of  for  days. 

The  theatre  was  unknown  in  these  parts  then,  even 
at  a  reachable  distance.  It  was  familiar  entertainment 
in  New  York  and  Virginia  in  the  middle  1700’s.  But 
a  strolling  company  of  players  who  ventured  into 
Rhode  Island  in  1762,  met  with  determined  opposition 
in  Providence.  Their  entertainment  was  assailed  as  an 
“expensive  amusement,”  and  an  “idle  diversion,”  when 
there  existed  “an  uncommon  drought  and  a  very  great 
scarcity  of  hay  and  provisions.”  A  Town  Meeting 
banned  the  show  and  the  General  Assembly  passed  an 
act  approving  the  ban,  with  severe  penalties. 

For  the  men,  there  was  from  the  beginning,  the  re¬ 
laxation  in  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing,  in  the  well- 
stocked  forests  and  ponds  and  streams.  These  ac¬ 
complished  the  triple  purpose  of  ridding  the  com¬ 
munity  of  predatory  animals,  of  utilizing  a  wide 
variety  of  food  supply,  and  of  procuring  furs,  hides, 
skins  and  feathers  for  general  use.  Days  of  the  “Gen¬ 
eral  Muster”  made  another  relaxation,  when  target 
shooting,  wrestling,  and  other  athletic  contests  af¬ 
forded  trials  of  skill  and  entertainment.  Later  came 
appointed  days  of  horse-racing,  like  the  annual  affair 
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on  the  sandy  shore  of  Beach  Pond,  while  pitching 
quoits,  high  jumping,  and  foot-races  enlivened  various 
gatherings. 

For  the  younger  folks  there  was  kite-flying,  ball¬ 
playing  in  the  English  style  of  “rounders,”  checker 
boards  and  dominoes  (for  older  folks  as  well),  the 
different  children’s  games  wherever  two  or  three  or 
more  were  gathered  together,  skating  and  sliding  down 
hill  in  winter,  with  all  the  wide-open  spaces  in  which 
to  enjoy  such  sports. 

When  young  and  old  had  an  occasional  joy-day,  it 
was  most  welcome  in  the  hum-drum  life  of  hard  work, 
in  household  and  field.  Such  occasions  as  given  above 
answer  the  natural  question  “What  in  the  world  did 
these  people  do  to  vary  the  monotony  of  such  a  toil¬ 
some  life?” 

More  modem  times  greatly  enlarged  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  relaxation,  although  the  necessity  for 
steady  work  never  relaxed.  Lafayette,  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  1800’s,  sprang  into  existence  as  a  village. 
The  first  group  of  a  few  houses  clustered  around  the 
mill-site,  expanded  into  a  community  where  neighbors 
were  within  call  of  a  human  voice  and  where  social 
associations  became  more  intimate.  Better  highways 
and  the  railroad  came  to  make  outside  contacts  pos¬ 
sible,  and  enlarged  the  field  for  entertainment  and 
social  enjoyment. 

Still  there  was  need  for  relaxation  within  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Mill  employment  was  hard  and  monotonous 
work,  with  its  then  long  hours  and  steady  applica¬ 
tion.  For  one  thing,  books  and  newspapers  provided 
a  diversion  that  had  been  sorely  lacking  in  previous 
generations.  There  was  still  game  in  the  near-by  woods 
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and  fields,  fish  in  the  ponds  and  streams,  and  wild 
fruits,  berries,  and  nuts  in  the  pastures  and  wooded 
lands.  In  sight  of  the  Ten  Rod  Road,  snares  were  set 
by  boys,  in  which  quail,  partridge,  and  rabbits  were 
caught  plentifully.  Muskrats  were  trapped  all  around 
the  Old  Bog  and  their  hides  sold  for  furs.  Wild  ducks 
were  bagged  by  patient  hunters.  Foxes  were  captured 
by  skillful  marksmen  and  a  knowing  hound  dog  or 
two.  “Bee  tree”  hunting  sometimes  produced  pailfuls 
of  wild  honey. 

There  was  relaxation  in  the  Sunday  School  concerts 
and  tableaux,  especially  at  Christmas  time.  Picnics 
and  clambakes,  the  oyster  suppers  of  the  Church,  the 
surprise  parties  “on”  some  particular  person  or  house¬ 
hold,  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  with  sky-rockets 
set  off  from  the  top  of  Liberty  Hill,  evoking  long 
drawn-out  “Ohs”  and  “Ahs”  in  the  warm  summer 
night,  the  country  dances  in  old  farmhouses,  with 
transportation  in  the  form  of  a  “hay-ride,”  later  in  a 
real  moving-van,  skating  parties  on  the  Old  Bog  with 
huge  brush  fires  on  the  water’s  edge,  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show  of  a  traveling  ventriloquist,  at  night,  the 
circus  at  Wickford  (on  the  lot  where  the  Town  Hall 
now  stands),  when  elephants  were  used  to  haul  the 
gaudy  circus  wagons  over  the  rough  roads,  moonlight 
sails  to  Newport  when  the  steamboats  came,  the 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  show,  with  real  bloodhounds, 
and  “Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom,”  at  old  Vaughan’s 
Hall  in  Wickford,  the  Kingston  Fair  for  which  local 
horses  were  trained  for  months,  while  preserves  and 
fancy  needlework  by  housewives  took  as  many  prizes 
as  the  racing  steeds,  the  singing  school  and  revival 
meetings  in  the  “Old  Hornbeam,”  the  baptisms  in  the 
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mill  pond,  both  summer  and  winter,  buggy  rides  and 
carryall  trips  to  the  Pier,  the  “Jingle  Bells”  sleigh  rides, 
long  walks  to  the  “Wintergreen  Swamp”  at  Stony 
Lane  in  June,  for  the  fresh,  peppery  green  leaves, 
and  for  the  spicy  red  wintergreen  berries  in  the  fall, 
basketfuls  of  pond  lilies  from  the  Old  Bog,  armfuls 
of  horse  violets  from  the  railroad  banks,  card  games 
such  as  Euchre,  Old  Maid,  High  Low  Jack,  and  plain 
whist,  croquet,  foot-races  at  Kingston  Fair  and  at 
Wickford,  where  George  Ammons,  the  Narragansett 
Indian,  and  George  Allen  of  Stony  Lane  vied  with 
each  other,  roller  skating  at  the  rink  at  Cedar  Grove 
in  Wickford— all  these  and  others  afforded  entertain¬ 
ment  and  pleasure  to  young  and  old,  and  gave  real 
spice  to  rural  life  in  medieval  Lafayette  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity. 

Music  was  a  growing  feature  of  the  times.  The 
fiddle  predominated  in  the  early  days,  and  fiddlers 
were  numerous.  Most  of  the  tunes  played  were  in  jig 
time  or  reels,  for  dances  and  general  gatherings,  with 
many  old  ballad  tunes.  The  Huling  family  was  par¬ 
ticularly  noted  for  proficiency  on  the  fiddle,  and  one 
descendant,  Erie  Huling,  achieved  the  title  of  “Pro¬ 
fessor”  for  his  skillful  performance,  and  tirelessness. 
The  banjo,  jew’s-harp,  fife,  and  accordion  were  oc¬ 
casionally  heard  but  could  not  compete  successfully 
with  the  old  reliable  and  historic  fiddle  in  the  hands  of 
a  real  master  like  Professor  Huling. 

The  sewing  machine,  in  a  curious  way,  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  melodeon,  the  house  organ,  and 
ultimately  the  piano.  The  cost  of  any  one  of  these 
articles  was  prohibitive  for  the  ordinary  person  or 
household,  although  the  production  and  marketing  of 
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them  had  progressed  in  both  quantity  and  quality. 
The  sewing  machine  people  were  among  the  first  to 
introduce  the  system  of  “installment  payments.”  This 
enabled  many  folks  to  acquire  a  machine  on  “easy 
terms.”  Then  the  melodeon,  organ  and  piano  people 
adopted  the  “partial  payment”  plan,  and  house-organs 
in  particular  became  quite  common.  Thus  many 
homes  came  to  have  pleasure  and  entertainment  in  real 
music  which  theretofore  had  been  a  luxury. 

With  the  coming  of  the  1880’s,  and  the  adding  of 
much  budding  musical  talent  to  Lafayette’s  growing 
population,  a  suggestion  for  a  village  brass  band  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  real  modern  accomplishment.  The  or¬ 
ganization  was  formed  under  the  name  of  Lafayette 
Cornet  Band,  with  Prof.  James  Carpenter  of  Peace 
Dale  as  instructor.  James  Hendrick  was  made  leader 
(he  was  a  cornet  player,  a  skilled  fiddler,  and  well 
versed  in  music),  and  he  selected  a  competent  list 
of  players.  The  late  Ernest  L.  Rodman  was  a  cornetist, 
William  Warburton  piccolo  player,  Benny  Bray  snare 
drummer,  James  Phillips  bass  drummer,  Irving  (Doc) 
Rose  horn  player,  while  the  trombone,  trumpet,  bass 
horn,  and  other  instruments  were  played  by  other 
well-known  men  of  the  village  and  the  times.  The 
members  practiced  enthusiastically  in  the  room  over 
Arnold  Brothers  livery  stable  in  the  Vale  of  Pero.  In 
fair  weather,  they  drew  crowds  of  promenaders  along 
the  road  and  sidewalks,  to  listen  to  the  music.  The 
Band  became  famous  throughout  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  gave  many  local  evening  concerts  in  all 
parts  of  the  village,  played  at  the  Kingston  Fair  and 
other  important  affairs,  and  was  a  success  from  the 
start.  It  is  still  in  existence  and  in  active  service. 
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A  big  and  surprising  boost  in  Lafayette’s  entertain¬ 
ment  facilities  came  about  1 890  when  Robert  Rodman 
announced  his  plan  to  build  a  large  hall  on  land  north¬ 
east  of  the  new  Advent  Christian  Church.  Construc¬ 
tion  work  soon  followed  the  announcement  and  from 
the  timber  and  other  materials  used,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  building  was  to  be  of  the  strongest  construc¬ 
tion  from  basement  to  roof.  It  had  every  facility  for 
community  use,  from  church  suppers  to  balls  and 
dances,  from  social  and  club  meetings  to  theatrical 
performances.  It  had  a  seating  capacity  on  the  main 
floor  and  balcony  of  750,  and  an  ample  stage  with 
stock  scenery.  There  was  a  kitchen  equipment  suit¬ 
able  for  preparing  and  serving  for  any  ordinary  gather¬ 
ing,  and  space  for  group  meetings  and  general  pur¬ 
poses.  It  had  interior  decorations  in  becoming  colors, 
had  a  modern  heating  equipment,  and  was  lighted  with 
a  gas  plant. 

It  was  opened  with  several  evenings’  performances 
by  a  nationally  known  magician,  and  was  filled  to 
capacity  with  attendance  from  the  home  community 
and  from  neighboring  towns  and  villages.  Other  occa¬ 
sional  professional  performances  followed,  while  local 
entertainments  had  free  use  of  Rodman’s  Hall,  as  it 
came  to  be  known,  from  time  to  time.  It  was  much 
used  during  World  War  I  by  the  various  war  agencies, 
and  some  of  the  church  societies  have  used  it  for  their 
meetings  of  a  social  character.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
ruthlessly  damaged  for  further  use  by  an  incendiary’s 
evil  torch. 

The  big  feature  of  Lafayette  sports  has  been  base¬ 
ball.  The  early  settlers,  it  has  been  said,  brought  the 
English  game  of  “rounders.”  This  was  played  with  a 
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soft  ball  and  a  thick  stick.  New  England  developed 
the  so-called  “townball”  game,  in  which  there  was  a 
square  field,  with  4  ft.  posts  at  each  corner.  A  player 
making  the  circuit  around  these  4  posts  scored  1  run. 
If  he  was  hit  by  a  thrown  ball  while  running,  he  was 
“out.’'  The  first  side  that  scored  100  runs  won  the 
game. 

The  sport  known  as  “One  Old  Cat,”  “Two  Old 
Cat”  or  “Three  Old  Cat,”  which  was  in  vogue  among 
boys  in  the  1 8oo’s,  also  lent  some  of  its  features  to  the 
regulation  baseball  game  invented  by  Col.  Doubleday 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  in  1839.  Bases  were  substituted 
for  posts  and  the  familiar  “diamond”  of  today  adopted. 
A  code,  or  set  of  rules,  was  adopted  in  1845,  and  from 
there  on,  baseball  became  a  national  pastime. 

Lafayette  had  its  baseball  teams  from  a  time  soon 
after  the  Civil  War.  These  were  genuine  sport  aggrega¬ 
tions,  “for  the  fun  of  the  thing,”  playing  with  “scrub” 
teams  of  the  village,  or  with  teams  of  neighboring 
towns.  Some  years,  great  enthusiasm  was  aroused  when 
the  home  team  was  uniformly  a  winner.  But  the  mem¬ 
bers  changed  from  season  to  season,  and  so  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  team  varied. 

The  “diamond”  was  located  at  different  places  in 
the  village.  One  site  was  on  the  Thomas  lot,  near  the 
present  sand  and  gravel  pit.  Another  was  at  Wedge- 
wood  Park,  so-called,  on  the  Old  Baptist  Road,  a  short 
way  in  from  Huling’s  Corners.  While  playing  on  the 
latter  field,  the  Lafayette  nine  was  named  “The 
Moguls,”  and  that  title  stuck  for  a  long  time.  Ste¬ 
phen  L.  Straight  was  manager  of  the  team  in  those 
days.  Another  field  was  on  the  former  site  of  the  East 
Lafayette  schoolhouse.  Later,  the  team  used  as  a  base- 
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ball  field  the  lot  on  the  Cocumcussoc  Farm,  now  part 
of  the  site  of  the  Wickford  Housing  Development  be¬ 
low  Talbot’s  Corner.  The  team  also  used  the  grounds 
at  Allenton.  Games  were  usually  played  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  when  all  the  Town  mills  were  closed, 
while  in  recent  years,  afternoon  games  on  Sunday  have 
been  the  fashion.  Expenses  were  met  by  passing  the 
hat  during  the  game,  especially  after  some  brilliant 
play  had  stirred  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators 
who  lined  the  outer  reaches  of  the  field. 

Prominent  among  the  players  of  the  olden  time 
were  the  Boyce  Brothers,  William  and  Arthur,  Mike 
Golden,  Tom  Dawley,  the  late  Col.  Robert  F.  Rod- 
man,  John  Dillon,  Pat  Kelly  (a  fast  base-runner), 
Will  Hammond,  Herb  Worden,  George  Gavitt, 
Charles  Warburton,  and  many  others.  Of  the  numer¬ 
ous  “fans”  who  attended  every  game  within  reach, 
and  followed  up  all  aspects  of  the  sport,  locally  and 
nationally,  two  remained  enthusiasts  through  the  years, 
James  McCombs  and  the  late  Stephen  L.  Straight. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  Lafayette  has  had  a  fair 
share  of  diversions.  Electric  light  and  power,  with 
many  gadgets,  the  automobile,  the  telephone,  the  radio, 
the  “movies,”  and  other  devices  have  made  many  addi¬ 
tional  diversions  for  the  ordinary  household  and 
family.  What  magic  and  miracles  these  would  have 
been  to  the  primitive  households  of  Beriah  Brown, 
Alexander  Huling,  Abigail  Phenix,  and  Samuel  Phil¬ 
lips,  the  adventurous  pioneer  founders  of  the  present 
Lafayette  domain! 
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24. 

Doctors 

“AS  MANY  PERSONS  who  in  their  Sickness  and 
Extremity  would  send  for  me  to  Administer  help  unto 
them  which  Under  God’s  Goodness  I  have  been  a 
help  to  raise  many  from  Extreme  Sickness,  yet  have 
they  soon  forgot  my  Labour  &  rewarded  me  with 
Endeavors  to  root  me  out  of  my  habitations  &  by 
flynging  down  my  fences  that  I  might  not  have  any 
subsistence  by  my  Land.” 

So  wrote  Doctor  Pierre  Ayrault  in  1705.  He  was  one 
of  the  Huguenots  settling  at  Frenchtown  in  1686, 
and  remained  there  for  some  time  after  the  settlement 
was  broken  up  in  1691.  He  afterward  removed  to  East 
Greenwich  where  he  died  in  1 7 1 1 .  It  is  apparent  that 
he  practiced  his  profession  in  both  Frenchtown  and 
East  Greenwich,  as  well  as  in  surrounding  territory. 
Madame  Knight,  who  made  her  famous  horseback  tour 
from  Boston  to  New  York  in  1704,  and  stopped  over¬ 
night  at  Haven’s  Tavern  near  Devil’s  Foot,  mentions 
Dr.  Ayrault  as  a  fellow  tavern  guest.  To  him  the 
Tavern  hostess  recounted  her  various  bodily  ills, 
while  other  guests  shared  the  confidences  of  the  con¬ 
sultation  in  the  “great  room”  of  the  tavern. 

As  the  agreement  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the 
Frenchtown  land  mentions  the  near-by  house  of  John 
Fones,  and  the  signing  of  the  document  is  witnessed  by 
Lodowick  Updike  (of  Cocumcussoc)  and  Alexander 
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Huling  (the  original  settler  and  Lodowick’s  nephew 
by  marriage),  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
gentlemen  were  in  nowise  displeased  at  the  prospect  of 
having  a  physician  (in  the  person  of  Dr.  Ayrault)  as  a 
near  neighbor.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  they  and  others  of 
this  sparsely  settled  region  of  North  Kingstown, 
availed  themselves  of  the  doctor’s  professional  services 
when  the  emergency  arose. 

In  the  next  century  of  the  1700’s,  various  physicians 
appeared  in  more  distant  parts,  such  as  Providence, 
Newport,  Westerly,  and  other  well-settled  places. 
Following  the  example  of  Roger  Williams  who  kept 
a  supply  of  medical  drugs  (and  had  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Williams  as  nurse  in  the  application  of  them),  Dr. 
McSparran  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Narragansett,  and 
Dr.  Torrey  of  the  Tower  Hill  Presbyterian  Church 
(the  latter  a  physician  as  well  as  preacher),  ministered 
medically  and  spiritually  over  the  wide  areas  of  their 
respective  parishes.  Herbs  of  fancy  names  (as  well  as 
prices),  and  the  common  garden  or  field  variety,  were 
employed  for  various  minor  ills,  by  skilled  housewives, 
but  distant  doctors  had  to  be  summoned  by  horseback 
messengers  in  serious  cases. 

In  these  same  times,  the  famous  Sweet  family  of 
natural  bone-setters  was  located  on  a  farm  at  Ridge 
Hill,  just  south  of  Allenton.  Benoni,  of  the  second 
generation,  was  called  “Doctor  Sweet”  but  practiced 
only  in  bone-setting.  Job  Sweet,  another  one  of  the 
family,  was  known  far  and  wide  for  this  natural  talent. 
He  set  dislocated  bones  for  French  officers  at  New¬ 
port,  during  the  Revolution,  when  their  own  surgeons 
were  unable  to  do  so.  After  the  War,  he  was  called 
to  New  York  to  set  a  dislocated  hip  bone  of  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  Aaron  Burr.  Descendants  of  this  famous  family- 
lived  at  Sugar-Loaf  Hill,  Wakefield,  for  years,  and 
many  people  from  near  and  far  visited  them  to  have 
bone-dislocations  replaced.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted 
that  Henry  Ford  purchased  the  old  Benoni  Sweet 
house  at  the  foot  of  Ridge  Hill,  and  transported  it  else¬ 
where,  probably  to  his  colonial  New  England  village 
at  the  “Wayside  Inn,”  Sudbury,  Mass. 

By  the  1800’s,  Dr.  William  G.  Shaw  was  well  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  physician  at  Wickford.  He  covered 
much  of  the  countryside  in  his  professional  visits.  He 
did  his  early  traveling  on  horseback,  with  his  medi¬ 
cines  in  his  saddle-bags.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  Rev.  Lemuel  Burge  in  1820,  and  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  F.  Burge  Griswold,  is  the  author  of  that  de¬ 
lightful  book  of  reminiscences,  “Old  Wickford,  the 
Venice  of  America.”  The  Rev.  Burge  was  rector  of 
old  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Wickford,  and  for  a  short 
time  he  and  his  bride  lived  at  the  old  “Glebe”  at 
Pettaquamscutt. 

“Young  Doctor  Shaw,”  or  William  A.,  succeeded  to 
his  father’s  practice,  and  became  as  well  known  as  his 
famous  sire,  throughout  the  Town  and  neighboring 
country.  He  died  in  1879,  at  which  time,  Dr.  Samuel 
B.  Church  had  started  on  a  long  career  of  practice  in 
Wickford  and  in  the  near-by  villages  and  farming 
country.  Dr.  Robert  K.  Sunderland  also  located  a 
residence  and  office  on  the  Tower  Hill  Road,  near 
Collation  Corners.  His  covered  buggy  was  a  familiar 
sight  on  the  country  roads.  Dr.  Oscar  Myers  was  a 
practicing  physician  in  Wickford  in  the  ’8o’s,  and 
made  many  visits  to  Lafayette  and  vicinity,  while 
Dr.  George  C.  Soule  located  at  the  Johnny  Cranston 
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place  at  the  foot  of  Distillery  Hill.  A  Dr.  Maryott  had 
an  office  in  the  Clarke  Gardiner  house  at  West  Wick- 
ford  for  a  while,  then  built  a  house  on  the  Tower  Hill 
Road  near  the  Belleville  depot,  where  he  resided  and 
had  an  office.  A  Dr.  Stillman,  of  Hopkinton,  opened 
an  office  in  the  Vale  of  Pero  at  Lafayette  in  the  ’8o’s 
and  practiced  there  for  a  time. 

Dr.  Harold  Metcalf,  of  Providence,  came  to  Wick- 
ford  in  1889,  and  immediately  entered  upon  a  large 
practice.  He  was  appointed  Medical  Examiner  for 
District  No.  4,  comprising  the  Towns  of  North  Kings¬ 
town  and  Exeter,  succeeding  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Church 
who  had  resigned.  He  led  a  strenuous  professional 
life  for  many  years,  maintaining  a  stable  of  three  or 
four  horses  (later  adopting  the  automobile  then  com¬ 
ing  into  use),  covering  Wickford  and  a  wide  area  of 
countryside.  There  were  times  when  he  made  as  many 
as  50  calls  in  a  day  and  night.  He  was  a  general  prac¬ 
titioner  and  became  acquainted  with  nearly  every 
household  in  his  territory.  He  died  in  1923. 

Dr.  Patrick  J.  Manning  came  to  Wickford  in  the 
early  1900’s.  He  served  as  Medical  Examiner  for 
the  District  for  several  terms  and  is  still  engaged  in 
active  practice.  Dr.  Alexander  McDonald  opened  an 
office  in  Wickford  about  this  time  and  had  a  long 
term  of  practice.  Dr.  Richard  J.  Kraemer  has  been 
a  practicing  physician  in  Wickford  during  recent 
years,  and  is  Medical  Examiner  for  the  District.  Dr. 
Albert  C.  Henry  has  been  a  prominent  physician  in 
the  Town  for  several  years.  His  home  and  office  are 
on  West  Main  Street,  Wickford.  He  was  very  active 
professionally  in  the  World  Wars.  The  Menzies,  father 
and  son,  have  also  been  general  practitioners  in  these 
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later  days,  with  an  office  in  Wickford.  The  Pelsers, 
father,  mother,  and  son,  practiced  Osteopathy  in 
Wickford  for  a  number  of  years,  the  mother  and  son 
still  continuing  at  their  offices  in  Wickford.  Dr.  John 
Cartwright,  a  Chiropractor,  with  a  residence  and 
office  on  Prospect  Avenue,  in  Wickford,  has  had  a 
large  clientele  in  his  profession,  many  patients  coming 
from  a  distance. 

Dr.  F.  Roland  Goff,  of  Providence,  bought  a  resi¬ 
dence  on  Exeter  Hill,  in  the  early  1900’s,  and  later 
opened  an  office  there  for  general  practice.  He  served 
the  country  district  at  first,  but  gradually  extended  his 
field  to  Lafayette  where  he  maintained  an  office  for 
some  time. 

And  so,  from  the  earliest  days,  the  vicinity  now 
known  as  Lafayette  has  had  medical  attendance  avail¬ 
able  within  a  reasonable  distance  and  time,  all  things 
considered.  It  has  never  had  a  serious  epidemic. 


25. 

Courts  and  Judges 

LAFAYETTE  NEVER  HAD  a  jail,  although  tradi- 
tion  tells  of  Sheriff  Beriah  Brown’s  locking  up  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  cellar  of  the  Beriah  Manor,  when  it  was 
inconvenient  to  take  the  culprit  to  the  old  jail  in 
Wickford,  or  to  the  historic  hoosegow  on  Little  Rest, 
now  Kingston,  Hill.  Major  crimes  and  criminals  have 
been  rare  indeed  in  the  Lafayette  community,  while 
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the  few  cases  of  minor  offenses  have  usually  been 
handled  tactfully  by  Sheriffs,  Town  Sergeants,  and 
like  officials,  so  that  resort  to  the  courts  in  such  cases 
has  likewise  been  rare. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  as  early 
as  1666,  had  passed  an  Act  requiring  every  Town, 
each  year,  to  elect  Justices  of  the  Peace,  a  Town 
Sergeant,  and  so  many  Constables  as  the  Town  shall 
“have  Occasion  for.”  With  some  changes,  this  proce¬ 
dure  was  followed  down  to  1 886  when  the  State  was 
divided  into  districts,  and  a  State-appointed  District 
Judge  was  designated  for  each  district.  He  took  over 
most  of  the  functions  of  the  local  Justices  of  the 
Peace  or  Trial  Justices.  Probate  matters  were  vested 
in  the  Town  Councils,  in  the  colonial  times,  and  the 
Town  Council  of  North  Kingstown  still  sits  as  a 
Court  of  Probate. 

In  the  olden  days,  even  the  State  Supreme  Court 
had  judges  who  were  not  lawyers,  and  from  this  ex¬ 
ample,  minor  tribunals  of  the  towns  had  laymen  wield¬ 
ing  judicial  authority  in  many  instances.  Back  in  the 
time  of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  Benjamin  Lawton 
was  a  Trial  Justice  in  the  North  Kingstown  court.  He 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  late  Col.  Fred  B. 
Lawton,  a  Lafayette  boy.  Judge  Lawton,  as  he  was 
popularly  known,  figured  in  a  number  of  cases  where 
his  attitude  and  remarks  were,  perhaps,  of  more  im¬ 
portance  in  the  hand-me-downs  of  tradition,  than  in* 
the  actual  merit  of  the  cases.  So  anxious  was  he  to  de¬ 
liver  justice,  that  it  was  said  he  would  bend  backward, 
in  the  face  of  damaging  evidence  or  even  a  confes¬ 
sion,  to  secure  what  he  considered  to  be  a  fair  trial 
for  the  defendant. 
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One  of  his  cases  that  has  become  celebrated  in 
legend,  was  that  against  Aunt  Hannah,  a  colored 
handy-woman  of  the  neighborhood,  who  was  well- 
known  for  her  spinning,  weaving,  and  other  house 
skills  so  necessary  in  those  days.  She  had  one  failing, 
however,  and  that  was  an  occasional  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  demon  “Rum.”  At  such  lapses,  she  would 
become  obstreperous  and  unmanageable,  and  some¬ 
times  destructive. 

On  one  occasion,  as  the  story  goes,  Aunt  Hannah 
appeared  in  the  home  of  one  Deacon  Brown,  in  an 
inebriate  condition.  After  some  argument  with  the 
women  of  the  household,  and  things  not  being  to 
her  liking,  she  proceeded  to  wreck  the  place,  breaking 
dishes  and  furniture,  and  threatening  to  do  harm  to 
the  Deacon’s  family.  Three  or  four  men  were  sum¬ 
moned  from  their  work  in  the  fields,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  eject  Hannah  from  the  house,  and  not  too 
gently  deposit  her  in  a  bunch  of  bayberry  bushes  along¬ 
side  a  stone  wall,  some  distance  up  the  road.  She  re¬ 
posed  there  for  a  spell,  but  finally  came  to  and  began 
to  amuse  herself  by  throwing  stones  through  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Brown  house.  The  field  workers  were 
again  summoned,  loaded  Hannah  into  an  ox-cart,  and 
carried  her  off  to  the  Town  lock-up.  Next  morning 
she  was  arraigned  before  Judge  Lawton  and  a  curious 
neighborhood  gathering,  with  the  Town  prosecutor 
and  various  members  of  the  Brown  household  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Judge  Lawton  opened  the  session  of  his  court 
thusly: 

“Aunt  Hannah,  you  are  charged  with  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  offense;  that  of  being  drunk  and  of  going  into 
the  house  of  Deacon  Brown,  breaking  dishes,  sconces 
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and  furniture,  and  threatening  bodily  harm  to  the 
persons  inside.  Aunt  Hannah,  are  you  guilty,  or  not 
guilty?” 

“Ah’m  guilty,  Jedge,”  said  Aunt  Hannah. 

“Aunt  Hannah,  did  you  break  the  dishes  and  the 
sconces  and  the  furniture  and  threaten  bodily  harm 
to  the  persons  in  Deacon  Brown’s  house  purposely? 
And  with  the  intent  to  destroy  Deacon  Brown’s  prop¬ 
erty  and  to  wreak  bodily  harm  upon  the  members  of 
his  household?” 

“Ah  did,  Jedge.” 

“Aunt  Hannah,  did  you  throw  stones  through  the 
windows  of  Deacon  Brown’s  house  with  the  intention 
of  breaking  them  and  hurting  the  persons  inside?” 

“Ah  did,  Jedge.” 

“All  right,  Aunt  Hannah,”  said  the  Judge.  “You 
set  down  in  that  chair.  Now,  Mr.  Prosecuting  Officer, 
if  your  evidence  is  ready,  we  will  try  this  case.” 

The  legend  fails  to  give  the  result  of  the  trial. 
Presumably,  Aunt  Hannah  was  found  guilty,  as 
charged,  and  the  fine  imposed  was  no  doubt  paid  by 
households  in  dire  need  of  her  services  in  spinning  and 
knitting,  while  Aunt  Hannah  went  her  way.  Anyhow, 
the  tale  shows  how  legal  rights  were  meticulously 
protected  in  the  old  days. 

Another  Trial  Justice  in  North  Kingstown  some 
70  years  ago,  was  James  N.  Arnold,  famous  in  our 
local  genealogical  history  circles,  and  author  of  many 
now  valuable  volumes  such  as  “The  Vital  Records 
of  Rhode  Island,”  and  “The  Narragansett  Historical 
Register.”  These  received  State  sanction  by  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  their  publication.  Judge  Arnold  had 
a  physical  affliction  which  required  the  constant  use 
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of  crutches,  but  he  walked  many  miles  a  day  in  search 
of  facts  that  could  not  be  disputed.  He  was  not  a 
lawyer,  yet  in  his  chosen  profession  as  a  seeker  of 
historical  truth,  he  was  able,  as  Trial  Justice,  to  sift 
out  the  facts  in  all  cases  coming  before  him.  During 
his  term  as  Trial  Justice,  he  presided  at  the  hearing  in 
a  rare  case  where  homicide  was  charged. 

When  the  State  was  divided  into  District  Court 
jurisdictions  in  1886,  North  Kingstown,  South  Kings¬ 
town,  and  Exeter  constituted  one  of  the  districts  so 
formed.  Later,  the  Town  of  Narragansett,  set  off  from 
South  Kingstown,  was  included  in  the  district.  Sessions 
of  the  Court  were  prescribed  at  Wickford,  Wakefield, 
and  Pine  Hill.  The  first  Judge  was  Nathan  B.  Lewis 
who  had  previously  been  a  Trial  Justice  in  Exeter 
where  he  held  many  Town  offices  and  was  well  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Town  affairs,  especially  probate  matters. 

Judge  Lewis  was  a  lawyer,  had  a  long  term  of 
service  as  District  Judge,  and  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  North  Kingstown  (with  a  residence  on  the  Post 
Road,  near  Collation  Comers)  and  later  in  South 
Kingstown  (where  he  had  a  residence  at  West  King¬ 
ston)  .  Stephen  J.  Casey  of  South  Kingstown  succeeded 
him  as  Judge  of  this  District.  For  several  years  he  had 
been  a  popular  and  talented  practicing  lawyer,  with 
an  office  in  Providence.  He  resided  at  Wakefield, 
where  he  died  in  the  summer  of  1948. 

North  Kingstown  has  continued  to  elect  Town 
Sergeants  from  colonial  days  down  to  the  present. 
In  modern  times,  James  R.  S.  Wightman  served  for 
many  years,  part  of  which  time  he  was  also  Sheriff 
of  Washington  County.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
W.  Pierce  who,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
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incumbent,  Elmer  S.  Edwards.  Between  the  State  Po¬ 
lice  and  the  Town  Police,  the  local  functions  of  the 
Town  Sergeant  have  been  taken  over  largely  by  the 
newer  organizations.  Lafayette  schoolboys  of  the  older 
days  well  remember,  however,  the  stir  caused  in  the 
village  when  the  Town  Sergeant  appeared  in  his 
Truant  Officer  capacity,  searching  for  some  unlucky 
wight  who  had  been  playing  “hooky”  too  long  or 
too  often. 


\ 


The  Newport  and  Wickford  Railroad 
and  Steamboat  Company 

ONE  WRITER,  in  a  book  published  in  1904,  men¬ 
tions  Wickford  Junction  as  a  railroad  station  “where 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  passengers  change  for  Narra- 
gansett  Pier  and  Newport.”  He  then  adds  the  com¬ 
ment  that  “it  is  another  sort  of  place  mainly  interest¬ 
ing  because  it  is  upon  the  way  to  some  other  point.” 
Let’s  see  about  that. 

The  original  “Wickford  Depot,”  established  at  the 
present  Junction  site  by  the  Stonington  Railroad,  was 
at  first  known  as  “Huling’s  Crossing.”  The  latter  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Huling  ownership  of  land  adjoining 
the  railroad’s  crossing  of  the  Ten  Rod  Road.  It  might 
have  inferred,  in  the  early  days  at  least,  the  rural 
isolation  to  which  the  author  alludes.  But  in  1904, 
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when  he  was  writing,  it  was  quite  different  from  that. 
It  had  become  a  beehive  of  a  crossroads  where  throngs 
of  every  grade  of  American  life  were  in  a  crowded 
rush  of  travel,  and  where  busy  marts  of  trade  were 
centered. 

In  the  beginning,  it  was  the  railroad  point  nearest 
to  the  tide-water  village  of  Wickford.  A  stage  coach 
line  from  Wickford  to  “Wickford  Depot,”  three 
miles  away,  had  been  established,  to  connect  with  the 
“steam  cars.”  William  W.  Congdon,  who  owned  a 
livery  business  in  Wickford,  operated  the  stages  on 
this  line  for  some  17  years. 

Meantime,  there  had  been  considerable  agitation 
in  Newport  for  some  direct  means  of  connection  with 
the  mainland  railroad  which,  by  the  latter  part  of 
1859,  had  begun  to  operate  through  trains  to  New 
York,  with  car-ferries  across  the  Thames  River  at 
New  London,  and  the  Connecticut  River  at  Saybrook. 
The  Old  Colony  had  established  a  rail  line  into  New¬ 
port,  from  Boston  via  Fall  River,  and  the  Fall  River 
Line  steamers  were  running  on  night  schedules  be¬ 
tween  Newport  and  New  York.  Nevertheless,  this 
roundabout  way  by  rail  to  New  York,  and  the  long 
night  sail  by  water  (with  incidental  marine  disasters), 
were  not  altogether  satisfying  as  the  quickest  and 
safest  means  of  getting  to  and  from  the  metropolis. 
And  Newport  had  a  big  material  interest  in  New  York 
people  by  that  time. 

A  charter  had  already  been  granted  by  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  for  a  branch  railroad  from 
Wickford  to  a  connection  with  the  Stonington  Rail¬ 
road.  This  was  in  1864.  The  action  produced  some 
discussion  but  no  practical  results,  for  four  or  five 
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years.  Newport,  however,  made  it  a  handle  for  a 
proposed  line  from  that  city  to  Wickford,  by  steam¬ 
boat  across  Narragansett  Bay,  and  thence,  by  rail,  to 
a  main  line  connection.  Newport  voters  were  asked  to 
approve  a  proposition  based  on  such  a  project.  They 
did  so  by  a  vote  of  246  to  1 1 1.  This  was  on  December 
29,  1869. 

The  name  adopted  for  this  new  transportation  en¬ 
terprise  was  “Newport  and  Wickford  Railroad  and 
Steamboat  Company.”  Much  preliminary  work  must 
have  been  done  in  anticipation,  or  on  condition,  for 
actual  excavation  and  grading  were  commenced  on 
the  rail  section  in  March,  1870.  The  steamer  “Eolus” 
was  likewise  acquired  in  anticipation,  for  while  the 
rail  section  was  under  construction  in  the  summer  of 
1870,  the  steamer  carried  passengers  between  Newport 
and  East  Greenwich  for  the  mainline  rail  connection. 

The  lay-out  for  the  rail  link  contemplated  economy 
in  the  acquisition  of  land.  The  steamboat  landing  at 
Wickford  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  Poplar  Point, 
across  from  the  foot  of  Main  Street,  thereby  avoiding 
the  expense  of  location  on  the  higher-priced  land  on 
the  village  side.  From  there,  the  rails  were  laid  on 
thinly  settled  land  all  the  way  to  what  is  now  Wick¬ 
ford  Junction.  The  tracks  skirted  the  village  on  a  long 
curve,  thus  avoiding  street  and  highway  crowding,  and 
the  removal  of  houses  and  other  structures.  There  were 
only  four  crossings  of  main  highways,  the  Shore  Road 
near  the  present  Town  Hall,  Prospect  Street  just  be¬ 
yond,  the  Post  Road  at  the  present  Belleville  station, 
and  the  Swamptown  Road  south  of  the  mill-pond  at 
Lafayette.  All  these  crossings  were  at  grade,  so  no 
bridges  or  underpasses  were  built. 
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For  water  crossings,  only  one  sizable  bridge  was 
necessary,  that  at  the  upper  cove  at  the  southwest  of 
Wickford.  A  smaller  bridge  was  built  over  the  Shewa- 
tuck,  near  the  George  W.  Phillips  house  just  south  of 
the  present  Junction.  An  arm  of  the  Old  Bog  was 
crossed  by  a  fill  over  a  culvert,  and  the  two  waterways 
from  the  Lafayette  mill  were  crossed  in  the  same 
manner,  over  arched  culverts.  No  large  ledges  were 
encountered  and  only  a  few  cuts  had  to  be  made.  The 
swampy  land  and  low  spots  were  filled  readily  with 
material  from  the  cuts,  and  the  grades  were  easy.  Very 
little  improvement  on  the  land  adjoining  the  right  of 
way  has  been  made  up  to  this  day. 

Stations  were  built  at  the  steamboat  landing,  at  the 
south  end  of  Wickford,  at  Belleville,  and  in  later  years, 
a  station  shelter  was  built  at  East  Lafayette.  The 
“Wickford  Depot”  of  the  main  line  was  to  be  shared 
with  the  new-comer,  under  the  name  of  “Wickford 
Junction.”  When  the  branch  road  showed  it  had  come 
to  stay,  a  new  “Wickford  Junction”  depot  was  built 
by  the  Stonington  road  in  1873,  at  a  cost  of  $8000. 
With  some  extensions  and  changes,  this  is  the  present 
station. 

A  water-tank  was  built  at  the  Wickford  Landing, 
another  beside  the  track  just  south  of  Belleville  station, 
and  a  third  at  the  crossing  of  the  upper  Shewatuck 
near  the  George  Phillips  house.  Water  was  pumped 
from  a  well  at  the  Landing,  and  from  the  Shewatuck 
near  the  Junction.  At  Belleville,  the  water  was  piped 
from  a  spring  alongside  the  track,  just  west  of  the 
station.  This  spring  had  a  good  flow,  was  suitably 
housed,  and  the  boys  of  that  day  had  great  interest  in 
the  three  or  four  trout  that  inhabited  the  spring. 
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Housewives  of  the  8o’s  and  90^  had  a  material  in¬ 
terest  in  the  watercress  that  grew  abundantly  along 
the  sides  of  the  overflow  from  the  spring.  Turntables 
and  switches  were  provided  (later  a  siding  was  built 
into  the  millyard  at  Lafayette),  track  maintenance 
crews  were  assigned  (Simeon  Gardiner  of  Swamp- 
town  was  track  foreman  for  years),  stations  and  trains 
were  staffed,  and  all  was  ready  for  a  gala  opening  on 
June  1,  1871. 

The  first  train  was  powered  by  the  so-called 
“dummy,”  a  combination  of  engine,  baggage  com¬ 
partment,  and  passenger  space.  The  engine  was  an 
upright  one  in  the  front  end.  A  man  named  Roberts 
was  an  early  engineer.  He  was  a  very  accommodating 
person,  for  when  he  was  waiting-over  at  the  Junction, 
he  would  toot  the  whistle,  ring  the  bell,  blow  off 
steam,  and  “choo-choo”  the  dummy  back  and  forth 
a  few  yards  while  George  Brown,  of  Exeter,  and 
other  horsemen,  “broke  their  colts  to  the  cars,”  along¬ 
side  the  tracks.  Clark  Nichols  was  conductor,  Capt. 
Keene  commanded  the  “Eolus,”  Peleg  Wightman  was 
agent  at  Wickford  Landing,  while  Edward  S.  Hall 
acted  as  station  agent  at  Wickford  Junction  for  both 
the  main  line  and  the  branch.  On  July  1,  1871,  the 
“Eolus”  carried  140  passengers  bound  from  New 
York  to  Newport,  and  the  success  of  the  line  seemed 
assured. 

The  “dummy”  combination  was  replaced  by  a 
double-ender  locomotive,  as  travel  increased,  and  regu¬ 
lar  passenger  coaches  were  installed.  By  1880,  Wagner 
Palace  Cars  were  being  used  on  the  main  line.  In  the 
summer  season,  one  of  these  Wagners  was  reserved 
for  Newport-bound  passengers  at  New  York.  It  was 
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switched  off  at  Wickford  Junction  and  hauled  on  the 
branch  line  to  Wickford  Landing,  so  that  passengers 
made  only  one  change  (that  to  the  steamer)  on  the 
New  York-Newport  run.  It  was  a  popular  route  for 
many  years,  and  at  times,  two  or  three  Wagners  or 
the  later  Pullmans  were  switched  off  at  the  Junction. 

In  the  8o’s,  the  “Eolus”  was  making  five  round  trips 
a  day  between  Newport  and  Wickford,  from  7.30  a.m. 
to  10.30  p.m.,  connecting  at  the  Junction  with  all  ex¬ 
press  trains  to  and  from  New  York.  In  addition,  there 
was  a  through  train  between  Wickford  Landing  and 
Providence,  known  as  the  “Wickford  Special,”  leav¬ 
ing  Wickford  at  5.50  a.m.,  and  returning  from  Provi¬ 
dence  at  5.20  p.m.  Then  there  were  two  or  three  local 
runs  on  the  branch,  to  meet  accommodation  trains  on 
the  main  line,  and  one  or  two  freight  runs.  So,  both  by 
day  and  by  night,  Wickford  Junction  was  a  hustling, 
bustling,  traffic  show-place,  with  passengers,  baggage, 
freight,  mails,  and  express  matter,  mixed  up  with  busy 
trainmen,  railroad  officials,  carriage  drivers,  express- 
men,  and  all  those  who  went  to  make  up  a  railroad 
depot  attendance.  Houses  and  stores  and  two  hotels 
sprang  up  in  a  cluster  of  modern  enterprises,  humming 
with  activity. 

The  “Eolus,”  under  later  command  of  Capt.  Peleg 
Wightman,  continued  a  long  service  until  replaced  by 
the  “Tockwogh”  in  1892.  The  latter  burned  at  the 
Wickford  dock  in  1893.  Then  the  “General”  was 
bought,  and  continued  a  run  of  more  than  30  years, 
proving  to  be  the  most  popular  boat  used.  Her  service 
ended  in  1925,  when  the  steamer  connection  was 
abandoned. 

Meantime,  there  had  been  many  changes  in  the  rail 
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branch  of  the  Company.  Theodore  Warren,  who  had 
been  superintendent  for  several  years,  retired  in  1886. 
Later,  he  was  succeeded  by  Jeremiah  B.  Gardiner.  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Congdon,  long  time  train  conductor,  retired 
in  1886,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  step-brother,  Henry 
S.  Congdon.  Regular  locomotives  came  to  be  used  on 
the  line,  and  other  equipment  was  modernized.  These 
changes  resulted  from  the  acquisition  of  control  by 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  which  was 
taking  over  most  of  the  transportation  lines  in  southern 
New  England.  The  branch  train  personnel  which  had 
been  largely  local,  began  to  include  transfers  from  the 
main  line.  Still,  a  number  of  local  men  served  for  years 
after  the  New  Haven  took  control.  John  BlifFord, 
engineer,  Charlie  Chase,  conductor,  and  “Late”  Willis, 
trainman,  served  on  the  Wickford  Special.  On  the 
short-run  trains,  some  of  the  engineers  were  Jack  Shay, 
Charlie  Weeden,  and  Theodore  Adams,  while  J.  H.  P. 
Burdick  and  Edwin  W.  Huling  served  as  night  con¬ 
ductors  and  as  pursers  on  the  “General.”  When  the 
branch  was  discontinued  in  1925,  the  engineer  was 
George  Hogdon,  the  fireman  Fred  Letendress,  the 
conductor  Edwin  W.  Huling  and  trainman  W.  J. 
Ewing. 

The  coming  of  the  automobile  and  the  building  of 
modern  highways  began  to  affect  the  railroads,  just  as 
the  “Iron  Horse”  had  affected  the  stage  coaches,  75 
years  previously.  Even  the  New  York  traffic  to  and 
from  Newport  slowly  changed  its  means  of  convey¬ 
ance  to  the  new-comer,  for  which  the  Bay  ferries  were 
enlarged  and  improved.  The  Newport  and  Wickford 
Railroad  and  Steamboat  Company  succumbed  to  the 
inevitable  in  1925,  after  a  short  trial  of  a  gasoline  rail 
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bus  and  a  steam  locomotive  and  combination  car 
proved  ineffective.  Passenger  service  by  both  boat  and 
rail  was  discontinued  in  that  year,  and  while  the  branch 
rail  right  of  way  is  maintained,  it  is  used  only  for 
freight  service.  The  enterprise  is  only  a  ghost  of  its 
former  activity  by  day  and  by  night.  The  Wickford 
Landing  is  the  location  of  a  busy  shipyard,  the  stations 
are  freight-houses,  and  the  rumble  of  a  short  freight 
train  over  the  seldom  used  rails  is  only  a  faint  re¬ 
minder  of  the  frequent  whistling  and  rattling  of  the 
flourishing  days  of  yore.  The  personnel  of  dozens  has 
diminished  to  a  petty  few. 

A  bus  service  over  the  Ten  Rod  highway  from 
Wickford  to  the  Junction  was  established  in  1925, 
following  the  discontinuance  of  branch  passenger 
service.  This  continued  for  1 2  years,  when  it,  too,  was 
discontinued  after  a  steadily  decreasing  patronage.  The 
private  automobile  and  the  taxi  had  come  to  stay. 


27- 

A  Saga  of  Swamptown  —  in  the 
Seventies  —  and  Seventy-five 
Tears  Later 

TRADITION  HANDS  DOWN  the  official  descrip- 
tion  of  Swamptown  as  the  North  Kingstown  territory 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Ten  Rod  Road, 
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on  the  east  by  the  Post  Road,  and  on  the  south  and 
southwest  by  the  road  from  Allen’s  Corner  to  Robber’s 
Corner.  This  puts  the  part  of  Lafayette  that’s  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ten  Rod  clearly  within  the  Swamp- 
town  area. 

The  Swamptown  Road  which  now  leads  up  into  the 
country,  from  its  junction  with  the  Ten  Rod  at  the  old 
“Hornbeam”  church,  was  early  known  by  the  same 
name  as  now.  It  appears  in  deeds  and  road  records 
of  the  Town  in  the  earliest  days.  It  is  mentioned  in  a 
lay-out  of  road  districts  in  1799,  and  is  one  of  the 
bounds  in  the  deed  of  the  Lafayette  mill  property  from 
Albert  Sanford  to  Robert  Rodman  in  1847.  It  was 
greatly  extended  by  1870,  so  that  it  reached  to  the 
Goose  Nest  Spring,  and  beyond  to  the  Great  Plain, 
by  one  fork  at  the  present  Sunnyside.  Another  fork  at 
Sunnyside  reached  to  Slocum,  branching  off  to  Oak 
Hill  on  the  way.  However,  it  was  rough  going  for  the 
most  part,  through  long  stretches  of  woodland,  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  and  in  many  places  stony  or  sandy  or 
both. 

A  trip  over  it  in  the  70’s  took  one  almost  into  the 
primeval  wilderness.  At  the  start  from  the  Ten  Rod, 
there  was  the  large  Peter  Phillips  house  (destroyed  by 
fire  in  1936),  the  Thomas  Phillips  house  at  the  river 
(Shewatuck),  now  owned  by  Hazel  Tisdale,  and  the 
Betsy  Thomas  house  opposite  (still  standing).  From 
there,  clear  to  the  Walker  Brown  farmhouse  and  the 
Rathbun  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Goose 
Nest  Spring,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  there  was 
not  a  single  house  except  the  dilapidated  old  school- 
house  at  the  fork  now  called  Sunnyside.  On  the  other 
fork  leading  to  Slocum,  the  first  structures  were  the 
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Arnold  Thomas  (father  of  Robert  B.)  farmhouse, 
blacksmith  shop,  and  other  buildings,  deep  in  the 
woods.  The  Oak  Hill  branch  had  no  houses  whatever 
until  that  small  settlement  was  reached. 

After  crossing  the  Wickford  Branch  Railroad,  down 
near  the  brook,  the  road  led  up  a  steep  curving  hill 
that  had  a  washout  with  every  rain,  leaving  a  crop  of 
small  stones.  Thence  along  the  level  going  on  Phillips 
Hill  was  a  stretch  of  sandy  ruts  in  summer  and  deep 
mud  in  spring.  On  either  side  were  deep  fields,  long 
abandoned  for  cultivation,  where  quail  and  rabbit 
hunting  was  enjoyed  in  season.  The  right  fork  at  the 
old  schoolhouse  led  across  the  main  line  railroad  tracks 
at  a  place  known  as  Walker’s  Crossing.  To  the  right, 
before  reaching  the  Crossing,  were  the  decaying  trees 
of  an  old  orchard  known  as  “Codner’s  Orchard.” 
From  this  land,  the  Codner  house  had  been  moved 
down  the  road  to  become  the  Thomas  Phillips  (now 
Hazel  Tisdale’s)  near  the  brook.  Beyond  the  railroad 
tracks,  the  road  led  up  over  a  rocky  hill  and  down 
through  a  swampy  tract,  crossing  the  Goose  Nest 
Spring  brook  (the  Shewatuck)  on  a  log-timbered 
bridge.  All  along  this  rocky  hill  were  many  chestnut 
trees  (later  deadened  by  the  blight  and  then  cut  down) 
that  yielded  a  tremendous  crop  every  fall. 

After  crossing  the  brook,  the  road  led  up  a  short 
hill  and  came  out  in  a  clearing  where,  amid  a  stretch 
of  rocky  fields,  the  Walker  Brown  farm  was  located. 
Here  was  the  first  house  since  leaving  Lafayette.  Par¬ 
don  Arnold  lived  here  many  years.  The  place  was 
noted  for  its  old  orchard,  home  of  the  Bly  apple, 
famous  for  years  in  the  fruit  markets.  It  took  its  name 
from  Daniel  Bly,  one  of  the  syndicate  of  1 1  men  who 
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made  the  Bly,  or  Swamptown,  purchase  of  1 6 1 8  acres 
in  1709.  Daniel  settled  here  at  that  time.  His  co¬ 
purchasers  were:  Joseph  Northup,  John  Austin,  James 
and  John  Highams  (Himes),  John  Wells,  John  Morey, 
Stephen  Arnold,  William  Burge,  William  West,  Mar¬ 
tha  Card,  and  John  Nichols. 

Going  on  past  the  Bly  farm,  the  road  went  through 
a  short  stretch  of  woods,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a 
branch  road  leading  off  to  the  farm  of  Thomas  W.  D. 
Rathbun.  Thomas  was  more  than  a  farmer,  for  he 
was  skilled  in  the  quirks  of  land  titles,  probate  matters, 
wills,  deeds,  and  taxes.  He  was  prominent  in  Town 
affairs  and  was  popularly  known  as  the  “Swamptown 
lawyer.”  His  knowledge,  services,  and  quaint  tactics 
in  legal  matters  well  earned  the  title.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  when  the  railroad  company  filled  up  one  of  his 
cattle  culverts  where  his  farm  stock  had  for  years 
crossed  beneath  the  tracks,  from  one  of  his  pastures 
to  another,  he  sued  the  company  for  its  action  and  won 
the  suit.  When  the  railroad  gang  started  to  re-open 
the  culvert  and  sought  to  use  his  land  on  either  side  for 
the  removal  and  deposit  of  the  filling  material,  he 
compelled  it  to  make  the  removal  “in  the  same  way  it 
had  filled  up  the  culvert”  .  .  .  from  the  tracks  above 
the  underpass.  He  was  the  father  of  Clarence  Rathbun, 
now  living  on  the  South  County  Trail,  and  grand¬ 
father  of  Hazel  Tisdale  now  living  at  the  Tom  Phillips 
house  near  the  lower  brook  in  Lafayette. 

It  is  near  the  place  where  this  Rathbun  road  branches 
off  that  one  of  the  largest  chestnut  trees  in  Rhode 
Island  stood,  and  yearly  bore  bushels  of  nuts.  It  was 
more  than  5  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  which  would 
give  it  a  circumference  of  about  17  feet.  It  towered 
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like  a  giant  far  above  all  the  surrounding  trees,  and  its 
lowest  limbs,  which  were  of  the  size  of  ordinary  trees, 
were  at  least  15  feet  from  the  ground.  It  became  a 
victim  of  the  blight  and  a  section  of  its  huge  trunk 
still  lies  rotting  by  the  roadside  in  these  modern  days. 
It  served  generations  of  white  men  and  may  have 
served  the  Showattuck  Indians  whose  village  was 
near-by. 

The  main  road  passed  on  out  into  the  open  once 
more,  where,  on  the  brow  of  the  facing  hill,  were  the 
homes  of  Lorenzo  Dow  Rathbun  and  Martin  Van 
Buren  Rathbun,  brothers  of  Thomas  W.  D.  They  were 
popularly  known  as  “Dow”  and  “Van”  to  the  folks  of 
that  day.  Right  where  the  road  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  was  a  cider-mill  which  worked  over-time  from 
September  until  Thanksgiving,  weather  permitting.  It 
was  operated  by  horse-power  in  grinding  the  apples 
into  pomace.  To  the  “cheese”  formed  with  this  pomace 
and  straw,  in  alternate  layers,  pressure  was  applied  by  a 
screw  press.  The  apple  juice  thus  extracted  ran  down 
into  troughs  all  around  the  “cheese”  and  was  drained 
off  into  tubs  or  pails,  and  then  transferred  to  jugs, 
barrels,  or  other  receptacles.  With  straws  a-plenty,  the 
young  folks  of  that  day  (provided  they  didn’t  get  in 
the  way)  were  permitted  to  “suck  sweet  cider  through 
a  straw”  to  their  hearts’  and  stomachs’  content,  by 
dipping  one  or  more  straws  at  a  time,  into  the  flowing 
trough  of  sweet  cider.  All  the  while  a  cloud  of  bees 
hovered  around  the  “cheese”  for  a  chance  at  the 
sweetness,  but  as  there  was  enough  for  all,  there  was 
no  stinging. 

Off  to  the  left  was  the  Goose  Nest  Spring,  the 
source  of  the  Shewatuck  brook.  A  Rathbun  house 
was  just  above  it,  on  a  small  hill.  Just  in  back  of  the 
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cider-press,  was  the  house  of  the  other  Rathbun 
brother.  Between  these  two  houses  was  a  driftway 
which  passed  through  the  fields  to  the  road  which  led 
from  the  Slocum  Dry  Bridge  to  Robber’s  Corner, 
marking  a  Swamptown  boundary. 

Going  back  to  the  left  fork  at  the  old  schoolhouse 
at  Sunnyside,  that  branch  passed  by  an  open  field 
which,  in  the  spring,  grew  countless  heads  of  “brake,” 
used  as  greens,  and  gathered  by  many  a  thrifty  house¬ 
wife  of  the  day.  In  the  summer,  a  baseball  diamond  was 
laid  out  on  the  level  piece  of  ground,  and  the  national 
game  was  played  there  by  “choose-up”  teams,  on  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoons.  Sunday  playing  would  have  been 
classed  as  irreligious. 

Off  to  the  right,  about  opposite  the  “brake”  field, 
was  a  driftway  leading  to  the  railroad-side  farm  of 
Samuel  Arnold,  father  of  the  then  well-known  “Jim 
Punk.”  This  right  of  way  was  also  another  approach 
to  the  home  of  Thomas  W.  D.  Rathbun,  beyond  the 
Arnold  farm.  It  had  gates  at  intervals  to  prevent  the 
straying  of  cattle,  and  crossed  the  main  line  railroad 
through  an  underpass.  Samuel,  who  was  then  an  elderly 
man  and  somewhat  crippled  with  rheumatism,  used 
to  have  a  horse  hitched  up  in  a  democrat  wagon,  and 
have  somebody  from  the  house  ride  with  him  down 
to  the  Swamptown  Road,  to  open  and  shut  gates.  Then 
he  would  drive  on  alone  to  Lafayette  and  Wickford 
for  his  weekly  trading.  The  small  boys  of  the  village 
welcomed  his  appearance,  for  it  meant  that  one  of 
them  would  be  chosen  to  ride  home  with  “Sammy,” 
open  and  shut  the  gates  for  him,  receive  5  cents  for  the 
service,  and  then  walk  or  run  all  the  way  back  to  La- 

next  house  along  the  Slocum  branch  of  the 
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Swamptown  Road  was  just  beyond  the  branch  that  led 
to  Oak  Hill.  It  was  owned  by  Arnold  Thomas,  whose 
son,  Robert  B.,  a  kindly,  bearded  giant  of  a  man,  ran 
a  blacksmith  shop  across  the  road.  Then  came  the  farm 
of  Simeon  Gardiner  who  was  track  foreman  on  the 
Wickford  Branch  Railroad  for  years.  A  steep  rocky 
hill  loomed  up  ahead  and,  set  in  to  the  right,  off  the 
road  a  short  distance,  were  the  house  and  other  build¬ 
ings  of  Deacon  John  Brown,  leader  of  the  local 
Seventh  Day  Adventists.  His  mother,  Mary  Greene, 
lived  with  Deacon  John  and  his  wife.  She  could  re¬ 
member  the  death  of  George  Washington,  and  other 
events  in  the  early  Republic.  Deacon  John  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Beriah  Brown,  the  original  settler. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  Gilbert  Arnold  lived  in  what 
was  known  as  the  “Swamptown  Lighthouse.”  From 
its  commanding  height,  there  was  a  splendid  view  of 
the  countryside  to  the  eastward,  including  Belleville, 
Allenton,  Hamilton,  Wickford,  and  Narragansett  Bay. 
Thence  on,  a  dusty  stretch  in  summer  led  to  the  open 
country  of  the  Great  Plain,  with  numerous  farms  and 
the  village  of  Slocum.  Here  the  Swamptown  Road 
joined  the  road  coming  up  from  Allenton.  Down  the 
latter,  to  the  east,  was  Doughnut  Hollow,  a  fertile  farm 
with  good  modern  buildings,  the  ancient  home  of  the 
local  Hendrick  family.  Farther  along,  the  road  made 
a  sharp  turn  at  Indian  Corner,  the  scene  of  many 
legends.  At  a  second  turn,  a  road  led  off  to  the  famous 
Kettle  Hole. 

Charles  Henry  Rose,  a  prominent  character  of 
Swamptown,  acquired  the  property  at  Kettle  Hole  in 
1867.  It  had  previously  been  the  site  of  a  small  cotton 
mill.  He  had  been  a  male  nurse  in  the  Civil  War,  was  a 
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farmer,  a  mill  worker,  but  above  all,  a  great  student, 
although  his  early  education  was  limited  to  the  coun¬ 
try  school.  He  was  a  close  student  of  the  Bible  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  religious  discussions  of 
his  day,  with  both  tongue  and  pen.  He  wrote  poetry, 
composing  a  famous  historical  poem  on  the  Rose 
family  which  had  a  wide  circulation  among  the  numer¬ 
ous  descendants  of  that  clan.  He  was  brimful  of  legend 
and  ancedote  of  the  Swamptown  region,  and  when  he 
opened  up  the  Kettle  Hole  property  as  a  grist-mill  for 
the  grinding  of  johnnycake  meal,  he  entertained  his 
customers  with  choice  history  bits,  and  tales  of  the 
various  families  of  the  neighborhood.  Later,  he  oper¬ 
ated  the  grist-mill  at  the  Gilbert  Stuart  birthplace  at 
the  head  of  Narrow  River,  becoming,  through  his 
reading  and  research,  an  authority  on  the  life  and  times 
of  that  great  American  artist. 

Near-by  the  Kettle  Hole  was  the  farm  of  George 
Washington  Northup.  The  Northup  family  was  a 
large  and  influential  one.  The  descendants  have  be¬ 
come  scattered  throughout  the  State  and  in  many  cases 
have  been  well  known.  The  family  had  a  number  of 
preachers,  teachers  and  merchants,  as  well  as  skilled 
tradesmen.  George  lived  to  be  90,  and  his  wife,  Mary 
(Gardiner)  died  at  98.  One  of  his  ancestors  reached 
102.  George  and  Mary  had  eight  children.  A  daughter, 
Mary  Frances,  married  John  Campbell.  They  were 
long-time  Lafayette  residents.  A  son,  George  Taylor, 
commonly  known  as  “Tyler,”  remained  on  the  home¬ 
stead  farm.  He  was  a  quaint  character,  much  given  to 
good-natured  philosophy.  He  was  a  religious  man  and 
often  attended  the  services  at  the  Lafayette  church. 
The  Northup  farm  was  the  source  of  many  Indian 
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relics.  One  of  these  was  a  stationary  mortar  for  grind¬ 
ing  corn.  The  Showattuck  tribe  probably  reached  into 
this  territory  from  their  near-by  Goose  Nest  Spring 
village.  In  more  modern  times,  great  excitement  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  neighborhood  over  the  reputed  discovery 
of  a  gold  mine  on  or  near  the  Northup  farm.  The  re¬ 
puted  miniature  “nuggets”  proved  to  be  “brass  filings,” 
with  which  an  excavation  had  been  “salted.”  It  was 
hinted  that  somebody  (not  a  Northup)  took  this  means 
of  “histing”  the  value  of  land  near-by. 

The  Cranston  family  also  had  a  farm  in  this  vicinity, 
a  part  of  which  bordered  on  the  Kettle  Hole  pond. 
George  T.  Cranston  was  born  on  this  farm.  He  became 
famous  in  Town  and  State,  and  frequently  referred  to 
himself  as  a  “Swamptown  boy.”  His  great-grandfather, 
a  Revolutionary  soldier,  is  buried  at  near-by  Oak  Hill. 

Oak  Hill,  popularly  known  as  “Pork  Hill,”  was  just 
north  of  Kettle  Hole.  A  stream  running  down  from 
western  Swamptown,  and  making  a  sharp  fall  at  the 
“Hill,”  was  dammed  early  for  a  saw  or  grist  mill.  Later, 
a  stone  mill  was  built  on  the  site,  steps  taken  to  insure 
a  steady  water  supply  for  a  wheel  with  proper  power, 
and  a  plant  was  fitted  and  operated  as  a  woolen  mill. 
It  was  operating  in  the  70’s  and  continued  for  some 
time  after  that.  One  of  the  later  owners  and  operators 
was  the  late  Governor  William  Gregory.  Fire  de¬ 
stroyed  the  structure  finally  and  the  walls  were  torn 
down.  A  cluster  of  houses  took  care  of  the  mill  op¬ 
eratives  to  some  extent,  but  many  employes  lived  in 
their  adjacent  homes  on  farms,  or  walked  from  more 
distant  places.  Azel  Tefft,  school  teacher  at  Lafayette 
and  other  Town  schools,  had  a  small  farm  adjacent 
to  the  mill-pond,  with  a  modern  cottage  house.  Along 
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the  valley  of  the  stream,  were  several  farms  to  the 
westward,  owned  and  occupied  by  Robertson  Barker, 
William  Himes,  and  others,  including  the  so-called 
“Cream  Farm.”  At  the  foot  of  the  Hill,  Benjamin 
Watson  had  a  farm.  Two  roads  led  from  the  Hill,  one 
to  Belleville,  and  the  other,  a  lonesome  one,  to  the 
Swamptown  Road  and  Lafayette. 

A  jump  of  75  years  brings  an  altogether  different 
Swamptown  and  Swamptown  Road.  Somewhere  in  the 
late  8o’s  or  early  90’s,  the  Town  decided  upon  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Swamptown  highway.  Lafayette’s 
growing  needs  required  land  that  had  a  road  frontage, 
for  most  of  the  Ten  Rod’s  frontage  in  the  village  had 
been  pretty  well  taken  up,  or  at  least  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  parts.  Consequently,  lots  had  been  bought  and 
houses  built  along  that  part  of  the  Swamptown  Road 
which  was  adjacent  to  the  village.  Work  was  vig¬ 
orously  started  under  the  supervision  of  “Jim  Hub” 
Arnold,  of  Arnold  Brothers,  with  John  O.  Kettell 
supervising  it  later.  In  the  course  of  time,  and  with  con¬ 
tinued  appropriations,  the  whole  face  of  the  highway 
was  changed.  Dangerous  curves  were  modified,  and 
widening  and  grading  took  place  all  along  the  line. 
It  was  at  first  a  dirt  road,  with  some  graveling  and 
marl  top.  Afterward,  a  tar  macadam  was  applied  and 
the  growing  automobile  traffic  found  pleasure  in  riding 
comfortably  through  territory  which  had  been  “tough 
going”  for  so  many  years.  The  road  through  to  Slo¬ 
cum  was  first  completed,  and  then  some  attention  was 
given  to  the  fork  leading  to  the  Goose  Nest  Spring. 
When  the  State  established  the  Hatchery  at  the  Spring, 
this  latter  fork  was  further  improved. 

The  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Road,  along  the 
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hill  to  the  southwest  of  Lafayette,  was  Phillips  prop¬ 
erty  for  quite  a  distance  up.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Road,  the  Thomas  family  held  the  land  title.  Benoni 
Rose,  boss-finisher  at  the  mill,  was  among  the  first 
to  buy  and  build  on  the  Phillips  side.  Others  who 
pioneered  on  that  side  were  David  Phillips  (father 
of  Agnes  Kettell  and  Prof.  Walter  L.  Phillips),  who 
was  of  the  Connecticut  Phillips  line,  Henry  Pil¬ 
ling  (who  gave  the  good  old  English  name  of  “Yon 
Hill”  to  the  locality),  George  Horace  Hall,  sewing- 
machine  agent  and  horseman,  George  Miller,  watch¬ 
man  at  the  mill,  and  others.  Later  purchases  and 
changes  in  ownership  and  buildings  brought  Herbert 
Slocum,  Oscar  Sherman,  George  Thurston  and  others 
to  the  new  development  which  was  forming  an  attrac¬ 
tive  part  of  the  village.  On  the  Thomas  land,  across  the 
Road,  only  one  house  has  been  built.  This  is  a  2 -story 
dwelling  erected  by  the  Thomas  heirs  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  overlooking  the  whole  central  part  of 
Lafayette. 

The  Hill,  in  general,  has  had  a  variety  of  names, 
such  as  Phillips  Hill,  Prospect  Hill  (in  the  Spanish 
form,  Buena  Vista),  Yon  Hill,  Thomas  Hill,  Rose’s 
Ridge,  and  Hall’s  Heights.  More  commonly  now  this 
local  section  of  the  Swamptown  Road  is  known  as 
High  Street. 

While  the  Thomas  heirs  did  not  dispose  of  their  side 
of  the  Road  in  house-lots,  they  realized  a  substantial 
source  of  income  from  the  property  in  another  and 
unexpected  way.  This  was  the  location  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  hidden  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  on  the 
edge  of  their  land,  and  near  the  shore  of  the  Old  Bog. 
It  was  a  veritable  mine. 
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Gen.  Luke  Callan,  a  well-known  building  contrac¬ 
tor  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  held  contracts  for  some  of  the 
vast  construction  work  at  the  Quonset  Naval  Air  Sta¬ 
tion.  In  scouting  about  for  the  needed  huge  quantities 
of  sand  and  gravel  involved,  and  probably  from  a 
study  of  the  geological  features  of  the  region,  he 
located  this  spot  as  the  moraine  of  an  old  glacier. 
Borings  and  samples  showed  the  material  to  be  of  a 
quality  and  character  required,  and  that  the  deposit 
was  of  an  extent  far  beyond  the  needs  of  even  the  big 
Quonset  job.  Accordingly,  he  made  a  deal  with  the 
Thomas  heirs  for  “mining”  the  deposit,  on  a  cubic 
yard  or  similar  basis,  set  up  excavating  and  processing 
machinery,  and  in  a  short  time  converted  what  was 
almost  waste  land  into  a  sizable  and  steady  source  of 
income  to  the  owners.  Thousands  of  truckloads  of 
sand  and  gravel  were  conveyed  to  Quonset  over  the 
roads,  for  months  and  months  of  construction,  and 
hundreds  of  men  were  employed  on  the  project. 
Mountainous  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel  were  accumu¬ 
lated  over  a  wide  area,  with  the  plentiful  water  of  the 
Old  Bog  available  for  “washing.”  It  was  a  new  industry 
for  Lafayette,  and  had  the  effect  of  completely  chang¬ 
ing  the  face  of  the  landscape  in  what  had  been  an 
almost  deserted  region. 

The  Thomas  family  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the 
early  settlers,  Col.  George  Thomas  having  been  born 
in  North  Kingstown  in  1681.  A  tract  of  land  in  the 
Town  was  deeded  to  him  by  his  father  in  1713.  The 
Thomas  descendants  spread  through  various  parts  of 
North  Kingstown  and  Exeter,  and  one  Coggeshall 
Thomas  appears  as  owner  of  considerable  land  in  the 
present  Lafayette  vicinity  in  the  early  1800’s.  He 
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married  a  Phillips,  and  the  joint  holdings  of  these  two 
families  were  extensive.  He  built  the  house  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Swamptown  Road,  next  to  the  present  La¬ 
fayette  mill-pond,  which  is  still  standing.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  owner  of  abutting  land  in  the  deed  of  the 
Lafayette  mill  property,  from  Albert  Sanford  to  Rob¬ 
ert  Rodman,  in  1847,  and  as  a  like  owner  in  the  grant 
of  flowage  rights  when  the  Old  Bog  was  formed,  by 
the  building  of  the  “Old  Dam.”  His  daughter  married 
Sylvester  Franklin  who  built  the  old  Clark  Huling 
house  in  East  Lafayette.  Another  daughter,  Betsy, 
lived  alone  in  the  old  house  by  the  mill-pond  for  a 
long  time.  Upon  her  death,  the  original  Coggeshall 
Thomas  holdings  came  into  the  possession  of  a  nephew, 
George  A.  Thomas,  schoolteacher  and  farmer,  who 
had  a  farm  on  the  Ten  Rod  just  above  the  Exeter- 
North  Kingstown  line.  He  had  several  children  who 
are  the  present  Thomas  heirs.  Recently,  the  old  house 
and  a  strip  of  land  adjacent  to  the  mill-pond  on  the 
south,  were  bought  by  the  Rodman  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Charles  Arnold,  of  Beechwood  Farm  up  near  the 
Exeter-North  Kingstown  line,  took  on  the  job  of  flag¬ 
man  at  Walker’s  Crossing  on  the  main  line  of  the 
railroad,  along  in  the  8o’s.  Looking  about  for  a  home 
nearer  his  12-hour  job,  his  eye  lit  on  the  old  school- 
house  site  at  the  fork  in  the  Swamptown  Road,  and  he 
persuaded  Tom  Phillips  to  sell  it.  Then  Charles  sold 
Beechwood  and  proceeded  to  build  a  house  on  the  old 
schoolhouse  site.  This  was  in  1884.  Later,  another 
house  and  other  buildings  were  added  and  the  location 
came  to  be  known  as  “Sunnyside.”  After  Charles  died, 
his  widow,  Emma  (Rose)  and  her  brother  Horace 
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lived  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  various  tenants  occupied 
the  other.  Fred  Adams,  who  is  prominent  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  Federation,  is  occupying  one  of  the  houses 
now,  and  has  a  wonderful  collection  of  Indian  relics. 
Charles  Arnold  had  three  or  four  children.  A  son  is  an 
electrician  at  Jamestown,  R.  I. 

Beyond  the  main  line  of  the  railroad,  on  the  road 
to  the  Goose  Nest  Spring,  developments  were  a  bit 
slower  in  coming.  The  ridge  of  high  land,  just  beyond 
the  tracks,  was  opened  up  in  the  90’s  as  a  residential 
section.  The  locality  came  to  be  known  as  “The  Klon¬ 
dike,”  a  name  said  to  have  been  bestowed  by  James 
Cook,  one  of  the  earliest  builders.  A  few  houses  of  the 
bungalow  type  were  erected,  George  Thurston  (son- 
in-law  of  Benoni  Rose)  and  Everett  Tourgee  (long¬ 
time  Express  Agent  and  Station  Master  at  Wickford 
Junction)  being  among  the  other  pioneers. 

Over  beyond  the  ridge,  where  the  Shewatuck  flows 
through  a  low  stretch  which  came  to  be  known  as 
“The  Fenway,”  two  houses  have  been  built  and  are 
now  owned  by  Hazel  Tisdale.  One  of  them  brought  a 
new  industry  for  Lafayette  ...  a  laundry  which  was 
operated  under  different  proprietors.  The  old  log 
bridge  over  the  Shewatuck  has  been  replaced  by  a 
steel  and  cement  one.  From  here  on  to  the  Pardon 
Arnold  farm  (for  a  time  occupied  by  Mervin  Hen¬ 
drick),  and  thence  to  the  Goose  Nest  Spring,  there 
has  been  little  building.  The  old  Rathbun  homestead, 
near  the  cider-press,  was  occupied  several  years  by 
Almon  C.  Huling,  who  had  moved  up  from  East  La¬ 
fayette.  Almon  (commonly  called  “Al”)  was  the  son 
of  Augustus  (5th  generation)  and  Hannah  (Gardiner) 
Huling.  He  married  Harriet  F.  Gardiner.  She  died  in 
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1 873.  For  a  second  wife,  he  married  Angenette  Greene. 
She  died  in  1922.  Almon  died  in  1924.  By  his  first  wife, 
he  had  three  children,  Oliver  G.,  Harriet  Belle,  and 
Herbert.  By  his  second  wife,  he  had  a  son,  Almon  Jr. 
Harriet  Belle  married  Lyman  Morse  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  the  Rathbun  house  after  the  senior 
Almon’s  death,  until  Harriet  Belle’s  decease.  After 
that,  Lyman  Morse  sold  the  house  to  Joseph  Lane,  an 
artist.  The  old  house  was  burned  in  1 946  with  the  loss 
of  some  valuable  paintings.  A  new  structure  on  the  old 
site  was  also  burned.  Meantime,  Lyman  Morse  went 
to  live  with  Almon  Jr.  at  Lafayette. 

The  old  Rathbun  house  at  the  Goose  Nest  Spring, 
including  the  spring  and  several  acres  of  land,  was 
bought  by  Harrington  N.  Gardiner  in  the  late  70’s.  He 
lived  there  for  several  years  after  moving  up  from 
his  Lafayette  home  which  was  sold  to  become  a  part 
of  the  new  mill  site.  His  wife  was  named  Hannah,  and 
was  popularly  known  as  “Hannah  Harrington,”  to 
distinguish  her  from  other  Hannah  Gardiners.  This 
property  is  of  both  historic  and  present  interest  for 
these  reasons: 

1.  It  is  the  source  of  the  Shewatuck  brook. 

2.  The  Showattuck  Indians  had  a  village  at  or  near 
the  Spring,  according  to  Rider.  Thomas  W.  D. 
Rathbun,  who  lived  on  a  farm  near-by,  collected 
pailfuls  of  flint  arrow-heads  and  stone  imple¬ 
ments  which  he  had  turned  up  in  plowing  and 
other  work  on  his  neighboring  land.  Modern 
relic  collectors  have  made  rich  finds  on  this 
same  land. 

3.  It  is  the  present  site  of  the  Goose  Nest  Spring 
Hatchery. 

The  land  and  buildings  on  the  Spring  site,  as  well  as 
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the  Spring  itself,  were  acquired  by  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  under  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed 
in  1921.  The  work  of  constructing  a  freshwater  fish 
hatchery  was  begun  soon  thereafter. 

There  are  more  than  25  springs  and  their  outlet- 
brooks  on  the  property,  but  the  “daddy”  of  them  all 
in  elevation  and  size,  is  the  Goose  Nest.  All  these 
springs  are  on  the  sides  of  hills,  and  drain  into  low¬ 
lands  beneath,  where  they  concentrate  to  form  the 
Shewatuck.  The  purity  of  the  water  is  attested  by 
the  number  of  small  trout  continually  working  their 
way  up  the  stream,  into  the  Goose  Nest  Spring.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  Spring  is  47  degrees 
Fahrenheit  in  August.  And  trout  do  love  pure  and  cool 
water. 

The  most  of  the  Hatchery  construction  work  has 
been  in  the  lowland  just  below  the  Goose  Nest.  Many 
additions  and  extensions  have  been  made  to  the  original 
plant,  and  a  large  section  of  wooded  swampland  has 
been  cleared  for  this  purpose.  There  is  a  hatchery 
building  with  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  trout  eggs,  20 
indoor  nursery  ponds,  hatching  troughs,  a  workroom, 
and  an  office.  Six  artesian  wells  have  been  driven  in 
the  area,  which  give  a  further  supply  of  water  from  a 
depth  of  only  20  feet.  These  wells  have  a  flow  of  10  to 
50  gallons  a  minute,  and  the  water  flows  freely  from  a 
pipe  6  feet  above  the  ground.  Yet  this  drain  in  nowise 
affects  the  flow  from  the  Goose  Nest. 

The  rearing  ponds  and  hatching  troughs  have  been 
continuously  increased,  until  the  “take”  of  trout  eggs 
and  the  rearing  of  fingerlings  have  been  greatly  ex¬ 
tended.  Special  ponds  and  other  facilities  have  been 
provided  for  rearing  bass  and  perch. 

Thousands  of  automobilists  from  both  in  and  out 
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of  the  State  come  to  visit  this  unusual  industry  during 
the  summer  season  of  each  year. 

The  Hatchery  is  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Division  of  Fish  and  Game.  Edward  C.  Hayes,  of 
Peace  Dale,  is  Administrator  of  the  Division. 

Going  back  to  the  fork  of  the  Swamptown  Road  at 
Sunnyside,  the  left  branch  of  the  highway  that  leads 
to  Slocum,  and  which  formerly  started  off  through 
dense  woods,  shows  clearings  in  many  spots  where 
houses  have  been  built.  The  operations  at  the  “Sand 
and  Gravel  Mine”  have  also  cleared  up  a  wide  expanse 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Road,  although  discombobulat- 
ing  the  pristine  sylvan  beauty  of  the  landscape  to  a 
certain  degree.  The  Oak  Hill  Road  branches  off  to 
the  left,  a  little  farther  on,  and  is  now  a  well-kept 
dirt  road.  The  main  highway  continues  on  by  the  old 
Arnold  Thomas  place  where  the  homestead  house 
has  been  modernized.  New  houses  appear  in  clearings, 
here  and  there,  farther  on.  It  is  noticeable  that  forest 
fires  have  done  much  damage  in  this  region  in  recent 
years.  The  Swamptown  schoolhouse  (converted  into  a 
dwelling)  still  stands  and  the  old  Simeon  Gardiner 
house  and  farm,  for  many  years  occupied  by  John 
Almond,  are  familiar.  Across  the  open  fields  to  the  east, 
appear  other  old  farms  and  buildings,  with  a  sprin¬ 
kling  of  newer  houses. 

The  rise  in  the  following  hill  gives  a  view  of  the 
house  and  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  Deacon 
John  Brown.  They  are  attractively  well-kept  by  the 
present  occupants.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  that 
magnificent  view  looking  eastward  to  the  Bay.  New 
houses  dot  the  roadside  on  the  long  level  stretch  of 
good  road  out  to  the  open  Great  Plain. 
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Directly  in  front  is  the  Greene  Farm  which  Robert 
Rodman  bought  and  developed  into  a  model  farm  of 
his  times,  with  buildings  and  equipment  to  correspond. 
It  is  now  operated  by  Benjamin  Brow  who  has  further 
developed  it  as  a  dairy  farm  and  potato  ranch.  In  fact, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  to  the  south  and  west,  the 
vast  table-land  of  hundreds  of  acres  has  been  con¬ 
verted  by  the  Reynolds,  Tarbox,  Champlin,  and  other 
enterprising  families  into  a  broad  sea  of  potato  vines 
and  blooms,  in  season,  and  huge  harvests  in  the  fall. 
This  crop  industry  is  in  itself  one  of  the  remarkable 
production  features  of  the  State.  It  employs  labor  in 
the  hundreds,  makes  use  of  the  most  modern  planting, 
cultivation,  and  harvesting  machinery,  absorbs  tons 
upon  tons  of  fertilizers,  and  consumes  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  gallons  of  spraying  materials.  Verily,  the 
region  is  an  “Eden  of  Spuds.” 

Now  we  are  at  the  southern  boundary  line  of 
Swamptown  .  .  .  the  Allenton  Road.  It’s  an  old  high¬ 
way,  for  Dr.  McSparran  of  the  1700’s,  mentions  his 
passing  along  it,  on  his  way  home  from  Warwick  and 
Davis’s  mill  (the  present  Davisville),  after  crossing 
the  Great  Plain.  Turning  east  on  the  Allenton  Road, 
the  Doughnut  Hollow  farm  is  on  the  left.  This  is  now 
the  North  Kingstown  Town  Farm  and  Asylum.  It  was 
purchased  when  the  old  Town  Farm  at  Quonset  was 
sold  to  the  advancing  development  of  the  latter  place. 
Indian  Corner  is  just  beyond,  and  here  again  the  de¬ 
struction  by  recent  forest  fires  is  apparent.  An  oc¬ 
casional  new  house  appears  in  this  locality.  After  a 
sharp  turn  in  the  road  at  the  Corner,  a  curving  bend 
in  the  highway  is  faced  by  an  old  farm  house  which 
has  been  modernized.  Just  beyond  is  the  road  leading 
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to  the  famous  Kettle  Hole  and  its  famous  former  grist 
mill.  The  late  Col.  Robert  F.  Rodman  was  the  recent 
owner  of  this  property.  He  had  converted  it  into  a 
private  summer  pleasure  spot,  with  liberal  allowance 
of  its  use  by  small  parties  and  social  organizations. 

Oak  Hill,  to  the  north  of  Kettle  Hole,  has  taken  on 
renewed  life.  The  old  stone  mill  has  been  torn  down, 
but  some  of  the  old  mill  tenements  have  been  replaced 
or  repaired.  The  land  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  mill¬ 
pond  is  in  cultivation,  in  part  at  least.  Now  and  then  a 
new  house  or  other  building  appears,  or  the  old  farm 
houses  have  been  remodeled.  But  the  one  great  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new 
Water  Supply  Station  for  the  Town.  The  supply  is  an 
abundant  one,  of  the  purest  quality,  and  every  modern 
feature  of  equipment  and  operation  has  been  installed 
in  the  plant  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill.  It  is  well  worth  a 
visit,  for  it  is  an  added  attraction  to  the  many  in¬ 
terested  water  consumers  as  well  as  to  the  general 
public.  It  is  one  more  modern  activity  that  is  within 
the  purview  of  our  Lafayette. 

The  road  east  from  Oak  Hill  is  now  a  well-kept 
highway,  and  in  the  open  season  is  a  sort  of  pleasant 
causeway  all  the  way  to  Belleville.  To  the  north,  the 
road  to  Lafayette  is  a  pleasant  drive,  in  season,  through 
wood  and  field.  But  one  should  not  fail  to  get  the  view 
from  Oak  Hill  itself.  It’s  one  of  the  finest  inland  and 
upland  vistas  in  the  State. 

Such  is  the  Saga  of  Swamptown.  Despite  the  re¬ 
gion’s  forbidding  name,  it  remains  of  historical  im¬ 
portance  and  interest,  to  Lafayette  (into  which  it  laps 
over),  and  to  the  Town  of  North  Kingstown.  Im¬ 
proved  roads  and  the  automobile  have  done  much  to 
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bring  it  into  touch,  more  closely,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Town.  Of  old,  its  sturdy  yeomanry,  to  quote  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  “committed  burglary  on  nature  to  get 
a  living  out  of  its  soil.”  Though  schooled  in  adversity 
and  hard  work,  they  contributed  in  their  humble  ways 
to  the  success  of  church  and  community.  Out  of  more 
than  one  Swamptown  family  have  come  qualities  that 
have  infiltrated  through  to  public  distinction,  in  the 
person  of  a  descendant  who  has  achieved  prominence 
in  the  wider  fields  of  professional  and  business  life. 


28. 

George  T.  Cranston 

Soldier,  Merchant  —  An  Outstanding  Figure 
in  Village,  Town  and  State 

GEORGE  T.  CRANSTON’S  name  is  among  the 
most  prominent  in  the  modern  business  development 
of  Lafayette.  He  was  born  on  a  North  Kingstown 
farm,  in  the  Kettle  Hole  region,  in  1844.  He  was  the 
son  of  Cyrus  Cranston,  grandson  of  Samuel,  great- 
grandson  of  Thomas  (a  Revolutionary  soldier),  and 
great-great-grandson  of  Caleb.  In  the  Cranston  line, 
were  two  Colonial  Governors  of  Rhode  Island. 

As  a  boy  and  a  young  man  in  his  “teens,”  George 
was  employed  at  farm  work  and  in  local  mills.  He  had 
limited  opportunities  of  attending  the  public  schools 
of  those  days,  for  his  father  died  when  George  was 
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1 3  years  old,  and  the  ypung  lad,  by  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  engaged  in  rigorous  occupations,  for  his 
age,  to  help  in  keeping  up  the  farm. 

Just  before  he  was  17  years  old,  he  enlisted  in  the 
3d  Rhode  Island  Heavy  Artillery  of  the  Civil  War, 
where  he  served  one  year.  He  was  then  transferred 
to  the  First  U.  S.  Artillery,  with  which  unit  he  served 
out  his  3 -year  term  of  enlistment.  He  re-enlisted  in 
the  10th  Massachusetts  “Sleepless  Battery,”  and  was 
finally  mustered  out  on  July  10,  1865,  after  4  years 
of  continuous  service.  He  was  in  many  of  the  most 
severe  engagements  of  the  War,  was  wounded  twice, 
was  captured  once,  and  was  promoted  to  Corporal 
while  with  the  U.  S.  Battery. 

All  this  notable  war  record  was  achieved  before  he 
was  21,  but  it  left  him  with  a  lasting  affection  for  his 
comrades-in-arms,  which  manifested  itself  in  many, 
many  ways  all  through  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  the  same 
time,  he  displayed  those  virtues  of  an  unselfish  nature 
that  endeared  him  to  thousands  in  all  ranks  of  life,  in 
Village  and  Town  and  State. 

Following  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  native  town 
where  he  clerked  in  a  store  for  a  time,  and  then  opened 
a  store  of  his  own  at  Wickford  Junction,  in  a  building 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Ten  Rod  Road,  just  west  of 
the  railroad  crossing.  The  building  and  site  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  construction  of  the  present  underpass. 
He  had  married  Elizabeth  Patience  Gardiner,  of  Exe¬ 
ter,  and  they  lived  for  a  while  in  the  “Tan  Vat”  Jiouse, 
in  back  of  the  present  Copper  Kettle  Inn.  Later,  he 
acquired  the  land  at  Huling’s  Corners  (now  known  as 
Cranston’s  Corners),  and  built  the  large  house  now 
standing  there.  This  was  his  home  for  many  years. 
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He  was  active  in  the  Advent  Christian  -  Church  of 
Lafayette  (then  occupying  the  old  “Hornbeam”),  and 
was  a  forceful  speaker  at  prayer  meetings  and  revival 
services. 

In  1878,  he  opened  a  store  at  Collation  Corners, 
which  was  a  typical  country  store  and  trading  post  for 
a  wide  extent  of  neighboring  territory.  It  became  a 
landmark  for  many  years.  But  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  proprietor  led  him  into  many  other  activities. 
Sensing  the  need  of  a  local  undertaker  in  the  growing 
community,  he  familiarized  himself  with  that  profes¬ 
sion,  becoming  even  more  widely  known  thereby.  He 
covered  many  miles  of  country  roads,  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  in  all  weathers  and  seasons,  answering  calls 
for  his  services.  Many  a  household  could  recall  in  later 
years  his  consoling  presence  and  kindly  officiations 
when  the  Grim  Reaper  struck.  His  wife,  Patience,  also 
attended  many  a  sorrowing  family  at  such  times,  with 
her  sympathizing  help  and  words  of  comfort. 

The  farm  at  Huling’s  Corners  was  operated  success¬ 
fully  along  with  his  other  activities,  and  was  evidence 
of  his  continued  interest  in  the  hard  work  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  and  early  manhood. 

His  wide  acquaintance  and  popularity  naturally  led 
him  into  the  political  field,  where  he  achieved  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  several  elections  as  a  Representative  and  Senator 
in  the  General  Assembly,  from  North  Kingstown.  In 
this  capacity,  he  served  for  1 3  years  and  was  a  Senator 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  interest  in  his  comrades-in-arms  never  waned. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  C.  C.  Baker  Post  No.  16, 
G.  A.  R.,  of  Wickford,  and  was  its  first  Commander, 
serving  10  terms.  In  the  State  G.  A.  R.,  he  became 
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equally  prominent  and  was  chosen  Department  Com¬ 
mander.  As  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  and  successful  supporter  of  a  bill  for 
establishing  a  State  Soldiers’  Home,  later  located  at 
Bristol,  and  was  made  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Soldier’s  Relief.  Until  the  Bristol  Home  was  built,  he 
provided  a  temporary  home  for  needy  Veterans  by 
erecting  a  two-story  building  on  his  land  at  Huling’s 
Corners. 

An  instance  of  his  ever  thoughtful  generosity  for 
his  old  comrades  is  told  by  a  fellow-passenger  on  the 
accommodation  train  from  Providence  one  night.  The 
conductor,  Jim  Noble,  came  through  the  train,  col¬ 
lecting  tickets.  Approaching  George  T.,  he  remarked, 
“Senator,  I  passed  a  couple  of  old  soldiers  from  Provi¬ 
dence  to  Kingston  last  night.  They  had  neither  tickets 
nor  money,  but  both  of  them  wore  Grand  Army  but¬ 
tons.  They  told  me  to  see  George  Cranston  the  next 
time  he  rode  on  my  train,  and  he  would  settle  for  their 
fares.” 

“All  right,  Jim.  You  did  a  good  deed,”  said  the 
Senator,  pulling  out  his  wallet  and  extracting  a  bill. 
“Take  the  fares  out  of  that,  and  thank  you.”  After¬ 
wards,  the  conductor  told  the  Senator’s  fellow  passen¬ 
ger  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  needy  comrades 
traveling  on  his  train  had  been  fare-financed  by  the 
big-hearted  Senator. 

It  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  community  when  the  death 
of  this  brave  and  kindly  character  was  announced  one 
October  morning  in  1894.  He  had  passed  away  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home  the  previous  midnight.  Of  a  robust 
physique  and  at  the  age  of  50,  it  was  hardly  believable 
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that  his  end  had  come.  But  he  had  been  a  sufferer  from 
attacks  of  rheumatism,  possibly  induced  by  exposure 
to  unfavorable  weather  in  his  long  night  trips  to  dis¬ 
tant  and  distressed  households.  A  sudden  shift  of  one 
of  these  attacks,  which  had  kept  him  to  his  bed  for  a 
few  days,  affected  the  heart  and  brought  the  fatal 
result. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Advent  Christian 
Church  at  Lafayette,  on  Sunday,  October  28,  1894, 
and  burial  followed  at  Elm  Grove  Cemetery  at  Alien- 
ton.  It  was  the  most  sadly  imposing  occasion  of  its 
kind  ever  witnessed  in  the  Village  and  Town.  A 
special  train  of  nine  cars  arrived  from  Providence  at 
1 1  a.m.,  bringing  nearly  every  prominent  official  from 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  There  were  State  and 
city  officials,  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
judges,  clergymen,  hundreds  of  Grand  Army  men  and 
Sons  of  Veterans,  with  a  special  car  of  100  veterans 
from  the  Soldiers’  Home  at  Bristol.  A  chartered 
steamer  brought  a  large  delegation  from  Newport  and 
that  part  of  the  State,  to  Wickford,  while  from  miles 
around  in  Kent  and  Washington  Counties,  came 
throngs  of  sincere  friends  and  associates  to  pay  last 
honors  to  the  man  they  had  known  so  long  and  ad¬ 
mired  so  affectionately. 

A  line  was  formed  at  Wickford  Junction,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  special  train,  with  Tower  Post  (Paw¬ 
tucket)  Veteran  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  at  the  head.  In  a 
solemn,  impressive  march,  the  various  delegations  and 
personages  moved  up  the  Ten  Rod  Road  to  the  home 
of  the  deceased  at  Huling’s  Corners.  With  the  removal 
of  the  casket  from  the  house,  a  funeral  cortege  was 
formed  for  the  procession  to  the  church.  The  bearers, 
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whom  the  Senator  had  selected  when  his  illness  became 
more  pronounced,  were  mostly  prominent  members 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  one  or  two  high  State  officials. 

Meantime,  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
had  assembled  at  the  church,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  cortege.  Since  the  church  could  accommodate  only 
a  few  hundred,  a  military  detail  had  been  stationed  on 
the  outside,  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the  various 
organizations  and  officials,  for  whom  the  church  space 
was  scarcely  sufficient.  With  the  arrival  of  the  funeral 
procession,  which  had  slowly  marched  to  the  measured 
beat  of  muffled  drums,  the  casket  was  taken  into  the 
church  and  the  members  of  the  line  solemnly  followed. 
Floral  offerings  were  banked  in  every  available  space 
in  the  church,  many  of  them  massive  in  design  and 
countless  others  in  number. 

Elder  E.  R.  Wood,  an  old-time  friend  and  neighbor, 
led  the  services,  with  the  church  pastor,  Elder  C.  T. 
Pike,  Rev.  H.  B.  Cady  of  Newport,  Department  Chap¬ 
lain,  and  Rev.  J.  J.  Woolley  of  Pawtucket,  also 
officiating.  Following  the  service,  more  than  2000 
persons  passed  by  the  open  casket,  many  with  bowed 
heads  and  weeping  eyes  that  bespoke  their  sorrowful 
tribute  to  a  great  and  good  friend  and  benefactor. 

A  special  train  of  13  cars  conveyed  hundreds  of 
passengers  to  the  Belleville  station  of  the  Wickford 
Branch  Railroad,  where  they  joined  the  funeral  cor¬ 
tege  on  its  solemn  way  from  the  church  to  Elm  Grove 
Cemetery.  There  the  old  soldiers  formed  a  hollow 
square  about  the  grave,  while  the  impressive  burial 
ritual  of  the  Grand  Army  was  recited,  and  “Taps”  was 
sounded  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  distant 
hills  to  the  west. 
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George  T.  and  Elizabeth  Patience  (Gardiner) 
Cranston  had  5  children.  Two  of  them  died  in  infancy. 
A  daughter,  Minnie,  died  at  the  age  of  eight.  Another 
daughter,  Lottie,  married  Byron  Greene,  and  for  some 
years  lived  at  the  home  at  Huling’s  Corners.  She  was 
active  in  church  and  other  community  work  until  her 
health  failed. 

A  son,  George  Cyrus  Cranston,  born  in  1877,  was 
associated  in  business  with  his  father  at  the  time  of  the 
latter’s  death.  Upon  reaching  his  majority,  he  as¬ 
sumed  full  responsibility,  developed  the  large  under¬ 
taking  business,  and  engaged  in  other  lines.  He  served 
the  Town  as  Overseer  of  the  Poor  for  some  years,  and 
was  elected  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly 
at  the  age  of  25,  serving  a  number  of  terms  in  that 
capacity.  He  married  Margaret  L.  Blanchard  of 
Adams,  Mass.,  and  they  had  5  children:  Margaret  L., 
now  a  supervisory  nurse  in  Roger  Williams  General 
Hospital  in  Providence,  and  George  Cyrus,  Jr.,  now 
living  in  Wickford  where  he  continues  the  family 
business  of  undertaker,  with  two  other  sons,  Gilbert 
and  Paul.  The  fifth  child  died  when  a  small  boy. 

George  Cyrus,  Sr.,  died  in  1914.  His  widow,  Mar¬ 
garet,  carried  on  the  undertaking  business  successfully 
until  the  sons  were  old  enough  to  take  over.  George 
Cyrus,  Jr.,  has  been  prominent  in  Town  affairs,  serving 
several  terms  as  Tax  Collector.  He  has  also  served  as 
Town  Moderator. 
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29. 

Those  IV ho  Fought  for  Us 

THE  EARLY  SETTLERS,  who  fought  for  their  ex- 
istence  in  struggles  for  food  and  shelter,  also  had  a 
deadly  threat  for  their  existence  from  the  fatal  arrow 
or  tomahawk  or  torch  of  the  savage.  Fortune  seemed 
to  save  the  sparse  colonists  in  the  Lafayette  region, 
when  Cocumcussoc,  Warwick,  and  even  Providence 
felt  the  devastating  blow  of  Indian  warfare.  Of  neces¬ 
sity,  the  white  men  were  trained  in  the  use  of  firearms 
and  other  means  of  defense  at  their  “training  days,” 
and  when  open  warfare  with  the  natives  threatened, 
were,  in  a  measure,  prepared  to  meet  it.  With  the 
climax  of  the  Great  Swamp  Fight  and  the  subsequent 
death  of  King  Philip,  this  long-lasting  menace  was 
ended. 

Yet  it  is  the  lesson  of  all  history  that  the  progress 
of  mankind  has  at  some  time,  in  nearly  every  genera¬ 
tion,  involved  a  resort  to  arms.  So  it  was  with  the  many 
generations  who  dwelt  here.  No  sooner  had  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  this  locality  become  settled  on  their  newly- 
bought  lands,  when  the  Colony  used  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  these  lands  to  help  in  meeting  its 
share  of  expense  in  Queen  Anne’s  War.  And  men,  too, 
had  to  be  levied  for  such  expeditions  as  those  against 
Port  Royal  and  other  Canadian  points.  Privateering 
had  its  rich  attractions  and,  under  Colony  sanction, 
vessels  were  fitted  out  and  manned  at  many  Rhode 
Island  ports. 
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Then  followed  a  War  with  Spain,  and  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  in  which  the  Colony  contributed  its 
quota  of  men  and  ships  and  arms.  One  noted  figure 
in  the  latter  struggles  was  Captain  Daniel  Fones,  a 
wily  and  successful  naval  commander,  of  local  origin. 

Came  the  American  Revolution.  The  Memorial  Day 
custom  of  placing  a  flag  at  the  grave  of  each  honored 
soldier  dead  has  been  so  extended  as  to  include  flags 
at  the  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  in  almost  for¬ 
gotten  local  graveyards.  This  reminds  one  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  levy  and  enlisting  reached,  even  into 
the  remotest  household. 

Again,  the  War  of  1812,  after  another  generation, 
took  its  toll  of  our  young  manhood,  to  be  followed,  in 
another  generation,  by  the  Mexican  War  in  1848. 

Almost  another  generation,  and  then  the  great  Civil 
War  of  1861-1865,  with  its  heaviest  draft,  up  to  that 
time,  of  men  and  sacrifice.  Its  blight  was  on  nearly 
every  household  in  the  State. 

Another  generation,  and  the  Spanish- American  War 
of  1898  was  upon  us,  with  its  lighter  toll  in  levy  of 
men  and  sacrifice,  but  it  was  war  while  it  lasted. 

For  the  levies  of  World  Wars  I  and  II,  one  has  only 
to  read  the  long  list  of  names  on  the  memorial  tablets 
at  Wickford,  to  realize  the  drain  upon  North  Kings¬ 
town’s  youth.  The  sacrifice  of  life  and  the  sorrow  of 
those  conflicts  are  too  fresh  in  mind  to  require  recital. 
The  woes  and  privations  of  the  conflicts  and  the  after- 
math  of  these  great  holocausts  are  still  with  us  as  we 
grope  for  peace. 

It  is  true  that  the  Colony  or  the  Federation  of  Col¬ 
onies  or  the  Nation  won  victories  in  all  these  struggles, 
but  this  was  at  a  constantly  increasing  cost  in  precious 
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lives.  The  Village,  the  Town,  the  State,  and  the  Na¬ 
tion,  up  to  the  present  day,  have  emerged  eventually 
from  the  War  Tempests  into  the  clearer,  peaceful  skies 
where  progress  has  gone  forward  in  arts,  sciences, 
manufactures  and  social  advances.  But  to  the  living 
and  the  dead,  of  those  who  fought  Tor  this  attainment, 
and  by  their  death,  or  wounds,  or  sacrifices,  have  paid 
the  price  for  this  victorious  accomplishment,  our  grati¬ 
tude  should  be  imperishable. 

30. 

Keeping  Step  with  the  March 

of  Time 

WHEN  HORSE-BACK  riding  gave  way  to  wheeled 
vehicles,  the  gig,  the  chaise,  and  the  buggy  came  into 
use  for  pleasure  and  business  travel.  These  were  used 
largely  by  private  owners  however.  As  carriage  styles 
changed  and  improved  in  the  later  i8oo’s,  it  remained 
for  the  Arnold  Brothers  and  John  O.  Kettell,  at  their 
livery  stable  in  the  Vale  of  Pero,  to  make  available  for 
public  use  the  popular  buggy,  the  carry-all,  and  the 
surrey  “with  the  fringed  top.”  And  George  A.  Rose  of 
Lafayette  did  masterful  jobs  of  carriage  painting  and 
striping  to  keep  up  with  the  styles  of  the  day. 

The  horsemen,  led  by  Oliver  Steadman,  had  their 
sulkies  which  were  the  first  vehicles  to  be  equipped 
with  hard-rubber  tires.  But  the  later  adoption  of  pneu- 
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matic  rubber  tires  for  the  sulkies  never  reached  to  other 
horse-drawn  vehicles.  However,  many  of  the  pleasure 
carriages  exchanged  their  iron  tires  for  the  hard-rubber 
ones. 

The  high-wheeled  bicycle  appeared  in  Lafayette  in 
the  ’8o’s,  but  the  owners  and  riders  were  few.  John 
Ash  was  one  of  them.  When  the  “safety,”  with  its 
pneumatic  tires,  appeared  in  the  ’90’s,  it  became  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  village  at  once,  although  the  rough  roads 
of  the  country  districts  offered  a  considerable  chal¬ 
lenge.  But  its  coming  no  doubt  was  a  big  factor  in  the 
agitation  for  and  the  accomplishment  of  better  roads. 

Then  came  the  automobile.  Levador  Browning  says 
he  was  the  first  man  in  Lafayette,  and  the  third  in  the 
Town,  to  own  and  drive  a  car.  It  was  a  Ford  runabout. 
His  wife,  Mary,  also  drove  it,  and  was  the  first  woman 
driver  hereabouts.  This  was  in  1907.  Roger  Rodman 
was  one  of  the  early  owners  and  operators,  as  was  his 
sister,  Gertrude.  She  was  one  of  the  first  women  to 
obtain  a  State  license  to  operate  an  automobile.  This 
was  in  1910.  Angus  MacLeod  and  Seth  Presbrey,  the 
latter  engineer  on  the  steamer  “General,”  were  joint 
owners  of  a  “Stanley  steamer”  about  this  time  and 
navigated  the  rutty  roads  with  the  persistence  and 
courage  of  pioneers. 


Candles  were  the  colonial  means  of  artificial  lighting. 
At  first,  these  were  home-made  by  dipping  in  tallow 
or  bayberry-wax.  Then  came  the  spermaceti,  factory- 
made  in  Providence  and  Newport,  from  whale  oil.  The 
early  stores  of  this  region  carried  ample  stocks  of  the 
latter.  Candlesticks  of  japanned  tin,  with  a  handle, 
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were  used  for  portable  lighting,  while  wall-sconces, 
such  as  were  formerly  seen  in  the  Beriah  Manor  and 
like  houses,  were  fitted  with  candles  for  room-lighting. 
Lamps  with  wicks  that  “tailed”  into  a  reservoir  of 
whale  or  other  oil,  followed,  but  the  development  of 
oil  wells  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  resulted  in 
the  kerosene  lamp.  The  local  stores  stocked  kerosene 
in  50-gallon  wooden  barrels  painted  blue,  from  which 
household  oil-cans  were  filled.  Often  a  small  potato 
was  stuck  on  the  spout  of  the  can  to  prevent  spilling 
of  the  contents. 

Electric  arc  lights  were  the  marvel  of  the  ’8o’s. 
Robert  Rodman  installed  them  in  his  new  mill  at  La¬ 
fayette,  with  current  supplied  from  his  own  generating 
plant,  since  no  central  power  station  had  lines  in  this 
section  of  the  State.  When  the  incandescent  lamp  was 
perfected  by  Edison,  Mr.  Rodman  changed  over  to  the 
new  lamp.  When  power  lines  at  last  reached  Wick- 
ford,  the  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Lafayette 
was  instrumental  in  securing  an  extension  of  the  lines 
to  Lafayette  and  the  establishment  of  a  street-lighting 
system  in  that  village.  Electric  lighting  of  private 
homes  was  adopted  rapidly  after  current  became  avail¬ 
able.  Rodman  Hall,  built  in  1884,  had  an  acetylene  gas 
plant  for  lighting,  at  first,  since  electric  current  had 
not  then  come  to  town. 


The  late  Col.  Robert  F.  Rodman,  who,  as  a  boy, 
visited  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  with  his  grand¬ 
father,  in  1876,  told  his  schoolmates  of  seeing  a  new 
contrivance  which  had  a  box  at  each  end  of  a  long 
wire,  which  stretched  across  a  big  piece  of  the  Exposi- 
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tion  grounds.  When  a  person  talked  into  the  box  at 
one  end  of  the  wire,  another  person  at  the  box  at  the 
other  end  could  hear  the  talking  voice  come  over  the 
wire.  It  was  six  years  later  when  the  first  telephone 
message  was  transmitted  from  the  new  exchange  at 
Wickford  to  Providence.  Extension  of  telephone  wires 
from  Wickford  was  slow  in  coming,  but  the  office  of 
the  Lafayette  mill  had  an  early  connection  when  the 
lines  were  strung.  Stores  and  shops  became  subscribers, 
one  by  one,  and  Lafayette  was  early  in  its  talking 
touch  with  the  outside  world. 


All  original  settlers’  houses  were  built  near  a  spring 
or  fresh-water  brook  so  as  to  have  a  water  supply. 
The  springs  can  still  be  seen  at  the  Beriah  Manor  and 
at  the  ruins  of  the  Alexander  Huling  house,  while 
Abigail  Phenix’s  “dipping  pool”  in  the  near-by  Shewa- 
tuck  brook  can  be  noted  at  the  site  of  her  former 
house.  As  tools  and  materials  became  available,  wells 
were  dug,  and  water  was  hoisted  in  a  bucket  attached 
to  a  long  pole  that  in  turn,  was  “loose- jointed”  to  a 
“well-sweep.”  The  old  Peter  Phillips  house  that  stood 
on  the  site  of  Paul  Hendrick’s  new  home  at  the  comer 
of  the  Ten  Rod  and  Swamptown  Roads,  had  one  of 
these  “sweeps.”  Then  came  the  box-shaped  well  curb, 
roughly  built  of  boards,  with  a  wooden  windlass  shaft 
for  the  bucket  rope  or  chain,  and  operated  by  a  crank 
handle  of  wood  or  iron.  Sometimes  there  were  twin 
buckets  on  opposite  ends  of  the  rope  or  chain.  Next 
came  the  Bates  well-curb,  on  the  same  principle  but 
more  ornate,  and  many  of  these  were  installed  in  the 
community,  some  of  which  are  still  in  use.  In  the  shal- 
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lower  wells,  hand  pumps  were  installed,  while  in  some 
cases  where  the  elevation  was  sufficient,  water  was 
piped  from  a  spring  or  brook  into  houses  and  barns. 
The  first  water  mains  were  laid  in  the  village  in  the 
late  70’s,  when  Robert  Rodman  piped  water  from  a 
tank  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  new  mill,  to  many 
of  his  family’s  houses.  For  a  reserve  supply  of  “soft” 
water  for  many  houses,  cisterns  were  built  under¬ 
ground  to  take  the  drainage  from  roof  eaves.  Lead 
pipe  connection  and  a  hand  pump  in  the  house  made 
this  supply  available  at  all  seasons.  Some  of  the  cis¬ 
terns  had  a  brick  filter-pile  built  in  the  bottom  to  assure 
clean  water.  When  power  lines  were  built,  electric 
pumps  were  installed  in  many  wells,  and  so-called 
artesian  wells  were  drilled  to  much  lower  depths  than 
that  of  the  dug  wells,  thereby  assuring  a  bigger  and 
more  reliable  supply. 

Modern  days  brought  the  Town  water  works  sys¬ 
tem,  specifically  designed  for  Wickford,  but  Lafayette 
residents,  with  characteristic  enterprise,  besought  the 
extension  of  the  mains  to  that  village  (full  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  extension  was  interrupted  by  the  War), 
and  the  village  now  enjoys  a  pure  and  plentiful  water 
supply  for  household  uses  and  for  the  fire  hydrants 
which  have  been  installed. 


Wood  was  a  natural  fuel  in  the  thickly-forested 
region  of  the  first  settlers,  when  huge  fireplaces  were 
the  kitchen  cooking  places.  That’s  one  reason  why 
chimneys  of  the  ancient  houses  were  so  big.  In  the 
larger  houses,  smaller  fireplaces  served  to  heat  other 
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parts  of  the  house,  in  a  sort  of  “more  or  less”  manner. 
Hence  the  antique  “warming-pans”  so  much  sought  for 
now.  Ben  Franklin  invented  a  cast-iron,  open-hearth 
heater  in  1744,  and  a  cast-iron  box  stove  appeared  10 
years  later.  The  latter  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
modem  kitchen  range.  In  the  1800’s,  cylindrical  sheet- 
iron  stoves  appeared,  and  a  hot-air  furnace  was  made 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1835.  All  these  used  wood  as 
fuel,  for  coal  had  not  come  into  general  use  as  its 
price  was  high  in  comparison.  By  the  1870’s,  Lafayette 
residents  were  using  kitchen  stoves,  and  “parlor 
heaters,”  and  houses  were  built  with  chimneys  that 
had  holes  for  stove  pipes.  At  that  time  hard  coal  was 
being  brought  to  Wickford,  but  most  local  dwellings 
had  their  woodhouses  and  wood-piles.  Cord-wood  was 
bought  from  farmers  (later  at  the  local  store),  and 
many  a  cord  was  sawed  and  split  by  lantern-light, 
by  thrifty  fathers  who  had  spent  the  day  at  work  in 
the  mill.  One  handy  factor  in  this  conversion  of  cord- 
wood  was  the  person  of  Caleb  Ball,  a  resident  of 
Exeter.  For  years  he  trudged  the  5  miles  from  his 
Exeter  farm  to  Lafayette,  and  the  5  miles  back,  spend¬ 
ing  the  part  of  the  day  between  in  sawing  and  splitting 
wood. 

By  the  8o’s,  Lafayette  was  in  a  coal-buming  era, 
with  the  latest  nickel-trimmed  kitchen  ranges,  parlor 
stoves  with  decorative  tops,  and  here  and  there  a  one- 
pipe  hot-air  furnace.  Following  the  trend  of  the  times, 
came  steam-heating  for  houses,  with  radiators  and 
boilers,  to  be  succeeded,  as  the  new  custom  permitted, 
by  oil  burners  which,  in  stove  form,  had  already 
usurped  the  function  of  the  kitchen  range  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Finally  came  the  installation  of  electric 
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stoves  as  the  necessary  power  current  was  provided. 
And  “bottled  gas”  completed  the  modernization  of 
cooking. 


The  “truly  rural”  summer  scene  of  a  housewife 
bending  over  a  wooden  wash-tub  and  vigorously  ma¬ 
nipulating  a  wash-board,  in  the  shade  of  a  door-yard 
apple  tree,  was  no  rarity  in  Lafayette’s  early  days. 
The  hot  kitchen,  with  its  steaming  wash  boiler,  and 
home-made  soap,  was  the  bane  of  housewives  at  such 
times,  so  they  “took  to  the  air.”  All  this  is  changed 
now,  with  an  electric  washing  machine  in  the  cool 
cellar  or  fireless  kitchen,  or  with  laundry  wagons  call¬ 
ing  each  week.  Besides,  Lafayette  started  its  own  com¬ 
munity  laundry,  in  its  ever  anxious  endeavor  to  “keep 
up  with  the  times.” 


Old-time  wells  and  “dirt-floor”  cellars  were  the 
primitive  refrigerators  for  the  summer  season.  Milk 
and  cream  were  often  hung  far  down  in  the  well, 
while  butter,  fresh  meat  &c.  were  carefully  covered 
and  set  in  the  cellar.  Somebody  thought  of  building  an 
ice-house  on  his  early  farm.  The  idea  spread  and 
this  served  to  furnish  a  goodly  chunk  of  ice  for  a 
tub  or  other  container,  while  the  ice-house  itself 
served  as  a  cooling-off  place  for  larger  consignments. 
The  coming  of  “house  ice-chests”  created  a  demand 
for  ice,  and  as  Lafayette  had  to  have  all  that  was  new 
and  good  and  within  reason,  enterprising  men  built 
larger  ice-houses  on  neighboring  ponds,  and  estab¬ 
lished  summer  delivery  routes  for  the  increasing  num- 
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ber  of  “ice-chest”  customers.  Finally  came  the  electric 
refrigerator  and  a  census  of  Lafayette  homes  today 
would  reveal  a  “keeping  up  with  the  times”  in  this  re¬ 
gard. 


So  much  for  the  utilities  of  Lafayette’s  life.  But  it 
had  its  diversions,  many  of  which  have  been  related 
elsewhere  herein.  Music-boxes  led  to  the  “organette,” 
a  small  portable  instrument,  played  by  turning  a  crank 
or  winding  a  spring.  Then  came  the  phonograph  with 
wax-cylinder  records  at  first,  and  later  the  flat  disc 
records.  Then  the  radio,  at  first  the  crystal  sets,  then 
the  battery  style,  then  the  marvelous  “plug-in”  set 
of  today,  climaxing  into  a  television  set  or  two  as  a 
further  sign  of  up-to-the-minute  progress. 


Magic-lantern  exhibitions  in  church  and  hall  af¬ 
forded  entertaining  and  instructive  diversion  for  many 
folks,  with  their  views  of  places  the  attendants  never 
expected  to  see  or  know  about.  Home  stereoscopes, 
with  their  double  views,  could  be  found  in  many 
households.  These  served  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
“movies”  which  have  a  large  Lafayette  clientele  of 
“fans,” 


Lafayette  passed  through  the  key-winding  watch 
period  into  the  stem-winding  era,  as  gracefully  as 
from  “hunting-cases”  to  “open-face”  watches.  And  if 
there  was  any  one  class  of  experts  for  which  the  village 
was  noted,  it  was  the  watch  connoisseurs.  Some  mill 
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workers  set  up  watch-repairing  and  adjusting,  for 
evening  employment.  Everything  from  an  Ingersoll 
“dollar  watch”  to  a  Waltham  regulator  was  carried  by 
the  men,  with  showy  chains  and  charms.  But  all  these 
have  given  way  to  the  wrist-watch,  now  toted  by  men 
and  women  alike. 


Club  skates,  on  sale  at  the  local  store,  were  cutting 
the  ice  on  the  mill  pond  or  on  the  Old  Bog,  almost  as 
soon  as  they  were  cutting  “figure  8’s”  on  the  lakes  at 
Roger  Williams  Park.  The  bright-colored  wooden 
frame  skates,  with  the  heel  screw,  have  gone  to  the 
museums. 


Cameras  came  to  town  in  the  late  1800’s  and  the 
old  family  albums  of  those  days  have  many  prints  of 
Lafayette  scenes  in  the  “Gay  9o’s”  and  later.  Some 
of  these  have  been  preserved  on  souvenir  post-cards 
which  the  enterprising  amateurs  marketed  among  the 
citizens  who  wished  to  reminisce,  pictorially,  with 
friends  and  relatives  who  had  been  or  dwelt  here  in 
days  gone  by. 


These  few  instances  will  give  some  idea  of  the  quiet, 
unostentatious,  and  unpublicized  manner  in  which 
Lafayette  has  “kept  up  with  the  times.” 
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Contemplation 


WORK  WAS  A  BUSINESS  in  Lafayette.  The  mar- 
vellous  building  and  owning  of  homes  out  of  the 
modest  wages  of  the  days  of  yore  were  a  testimonial 
to  the  thrift  of  the  men  and  women  who  had  the  quiet 
ambition  to  live  comfortably  amid  the  fruits  of  their 
own  toil  and  sacrifice.  They  took  a  zestful  pleasure  in 
creating  a  freedom  of  spirit,  and  in  enjoying  the  plain 
wealth  of  contentment  that  defied  the  threats  of  want. 
They  substantially  cooperated  with  the  local  owners 
of  industry  in  helping  to  build  a  happy  village,  ever 
keeping  in  tune  with  the  progress  of  the  times. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  industrial  activity  and  sub¬ 
urban  delight,  a  sort  of  municipal  modesty  prevailed. 
It  refrained  from  publicity  and  the  consequent  her¬ 
alding  abroad  of  the  many  advantages  of  this  thriv¬ 
ing  and  peaceful  community.  Small  wonder  it  is  that 
when  the  name  of  the  village  was  mentioned  in  more 
remote  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  the  inevitable 
questions  were  asked,  “Where  is  Lafayette?”  and 
“How  do  you  get  there?” 

As  a  few  scattered  automobiles  grew  into  swarms 
and  roads  were  improved,  there  was  more  or  less 
“filtering  out”  of  adventurous  Lafayettians  into  the 
hitherto  distant  parts  of  the  State.  These  pioneers 
spread  widely  the  many  attractions  of  the  community 
in  which  they  had  been  sort  of  hemmed  in  previously. 
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This  created  a  desire  of  many  outlanders  to  visit 
Lafayette,  to  call  on  long-unseen  relatives  and  friends, 
and  to  view  some  of  the  natural  beauty  and  man-made 
features  of  the  place.  It  has  resulted  in  the  in-coming 
of  many  “outsiders”  who  have  remained  to  establish 
businesses  and  homes.  But  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Roads  which  had  issued  a  whole  crop  of  road-maps 
and  built  miles  of  modern  roads  all  around  the  locality, 
failed  to  name  Lafayette  on  any  of  the  yearly  maps  or 
to  “arrow”  it  on  any  sign-board  at  cross-roads  or 
junctions. 

In  this  dilemma  of  almost  complete  traffic-map-and- 
sign  eclipse,  a  daring  denizen  of  the  village,  along  in 
the  1930’s,  assailed  the  State  Board  of  Public  Roads 
with  the  following: 

“Apparently,  there  is  a  St  ate- wide  ignorance  of 
Lafayette,  its  whereabouts,  its  natural  charms,  its  neat 
and  well-kept  houses,  its  mills,  its  stores  and  shops 
and  garages  and  filling-stations,  its  two  miles  of  homes 
and  business-lined  main  street,  its  hundreds  of  sober, 
industrious,  and  God-fearing  inhabitants,  its  churches 
and  schools,  its  busy  postoffice,  its  history  of  more 
than  100  years,  its  side-streets  and  roads  leading  to  a 
fertile  and  scenic  hinterland,  with  farms  and  forests, 
shimmering  ponds  and  gurgling  brooks,  its  hundreds 
of  automobiles  and  trucks  that  help  to  furnish,  in  taxes, 
the  bread  and  butter  for  the  employees  of  your  Motor 
Vehicle  Division,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

“And  yet,  please  note  this,  and  yet,  the  name 
‘Lafayette’  doesn’t  appear  on  your  State  Road  map, 
neither  is  there  a  single  sign-board  on  the  adjoining 
highways,  which  indicates  the  location,  or  the  direc¬ 
tion,  of  this  thriving  and  happy  village. 
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“Can  you  do  something  about  it?” 

The  response  to  this  derring-do  approach  to  State 
officialdom  was  almost  immediate.  Here  it  is: 

“We  enjoyed  your  letter  of  August  29th  and  overly 
regret  that  we  did  not  receive  it  early  this  spring  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  result  would  have  been  the  placing 
of  ‘Lafayette’  on  this  year’s  map.  On  the  principle 
that  it  is  ‘better  late  than  never,’  we  have  instructed 
our  cartographer  to  make  sure  that  it  appears  on  our 
next  map. 

“We  have  referred  the  matter  of  signs  to  our  Traffic 
Control  Engineer  for  his  consideration.” 

Result— The  name  “Lafayette”  appeared  on  the 
State  Road  map  for  1940,  for  the  first  time,  and 
“arrow”  signboards,  with  the  name,  distance,  and  di¬ 
rection  appeared  profusely  at  cross-roads  and  junc¬ 
tions  near-by  and  in  every  direction,  north,  south, 
east  and  west. 

Thus  was  Lafayette  “put  on  the  map”  and  on 
the  signboards. 

Still,  the  ghost  of  the  modest  village  reticence  that 
prevailed  so  many  years,  rears  his  unseemly  head  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  emits  the  hoary  old  questions,  “Where 
is  Lafayette?”  and  “How  do  you  get  there?”  It  is 
hoped  that  this  booklet  will  contribute  to  the  per¬ 
manent  entombment  of  this  eerie  old  duffer  and  his 
equally  weird  questions.  When  he  does  appear  on 
growingly  rare  occasions,  the  just  pride  of  the  villagers 
is  almost  sufficient  to  retort,  “Where  is  Providence?” 
and  “How  do  you  get  there?” 
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For  unfamiliar  readers  who  innocently  may  wish 
to  know  the  exact  location  of  “LAFAYETTE, 
RHODE  ISLAND,”  the  information  is  volunteered 
that  its  center  is  situated  at  41  degrees,  34  minutes, 
North  Latitude,  and  71  degrees,  29  minutes,  West 
Longitude. 

It  fringes  the  Ten  Rod  Road  (Victory  Highway), 
on  both  sides,  for  more  than  2  miles,  between  the 
South  County  Trail  at  Huling’s  (Cranston’s)  Cor¬ 
ners,  and  the  Tower  Hill  Road  at  Collation  Corners. 
It  bulges  out  into  side  streets  and  roads  at  various 
intervals  where  its  growth  has  absorbed  what  once 
were  fields  and  forests. 

It  is  20  miles  south  from  Providence,  over  either 
the  Post  Road  or  the  South  County  Trail;  2  miles  west 
of  Wickford,  on  the  Ten  Rod  Road  (Victory  High¬ 
way)  ;  3  miles  southwest  of  Quonset  Point  Naval  Sta¬ 
tion,  over  the  Tower  Hill  and  Ten  Rod  Roads;  12 
miles  northwest  from  Newport,  via  ferry,  Jamestown 
Bridge  and  Shore  Road  to  Wickford;  10  miles  north 
of  Narragansett  Pier,  over  the  Tower  Hill  and  Ten 
Rod  Roads;  and  170  miles  northeast  from  New  York, 
via  the  Merritt  Parkway,  the  Shore  Road  to  Wake¬ 
field,  then  the  Tower  Hill  and  Ten  Rod  Roads,  or, 
alternatively,  the  Shore  Road  to  New  London,  then 
the  Nooseneck  Hill  and  Ten  Rod  Roads. 

The  present  multiplicity  of  “LAFAYETTE” 
arrows  on  the  sign-boards,  as  these  routes  approach  the 
village,  makes  access  easy  and  pleasurable.  It  is  hoped 
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a  visit  to  this  South  County  hamlet,  now  nestling  in 
the  dell  of  the  placid  Shewatuck,  and  now  beribbon- 
ing  the  gently-rolling  hills  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
will  prove  equally  as  pleasurable  when  Nature’s  face 
smiles  again  with  its  breeze-rippled  foliage  and  the 
gladsome  profusion  of  its  feathery  ferns  and  frolic¬ 
some  flowers. 
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